
EDITOR'S NOTE 

One may te&d a sentence of Macaulay 
twiceV to^ Ju age~? nev er to 

compreHend its ^eamS^ "' saiH"Tlirii£rn! 
Tliie words reveal tKelecret of Macaulay’s 
power. ** His Engiisk was pure, bo!h in 
idiom and in words, pure to fasli8io«sne?$/* 
yet he wrote with freedom and piauresque 
vigour. His amazing knowledge, his com- 
plete mastery of his subject, his vivacity and 
his invariable clearness form a combination 
of excellences that has never been surpassed. 

To acquire such a store of knowledge as 
Macaulay possessed it would seem necessary 
to pass a lifetime in a library, yet he was a 
man of many activities. He jwm a member 
of Parliament (in the Reform Bill delSates 
fie gained fame as an orator), held important 
and onerous positions at home and in India, 
and even be^me Secretary for War. But 
he acquired 'knowledge" easily 'anSTpossessed 
a marvellously retentive memory. 

Throughout his busy political life his 
literary energies did not flag, for on litera- 
ture he resolved his fame should rest. He 
pinned his faith upon his H i$iory of 
from the Accession of James li. and had he 
lived to complete it his faith would have been 
justified. But his Essays and his Lays^ with 
their haunting cadences and simple yel 
vigorous and picturesque word-pain!ii^» have 
won him fame enough. 

Lord M acaulay died in his a rm-chair on 
December his sit iletir 
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CRITICAL AND HISTOEICAL 
ESSAYS - 

CONTRIBUTED TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW" 


LORD CLIVE 

(January, 1840) 

The Life of Robert Lord Cline ; collected from the Familij Papers, 
communicated bp the Earl of Powis. By Major-General Sir 
John &Ialcolm, K.C.B. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 1836. 

We have always thought it strange that, while the history 
of the Spanish "empire in America is familiarly known to all 
the nations of Europe, the great actions of our countrymen 
In the East should, even among ourselves, excite little 
interest Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Monte- 
zuma, and who strangled Atahualpa. But ^ve doubt 
whether one in ten, even among English gentlemen of 
liighly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of 
Biixar, wiio perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether 
Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oiide or in Travancore, or whether 
Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet the victories 
of Cortes were gained over savages who had no letters, 
who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not 
broken in a single animal to labour, who wielded no better 
weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, 
flints, and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a 
monster; half man and half beast, who took a hargu ^busier 
for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and iiglitning of 
the skies. The people of India, •when we subdued them, 
were ten times as numerous as the Americans whom the 
Spaniards vanquished, and w-ere at the same time quite 
as highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. They, 
had reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, 
and buildings more beautiful and costly than the cathedral 
of Seville. They tcould show bankers ri^cher than the 
richest firms of Barceiona or Cadiz, viceroys whose 
splendour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
myriads of cavalry and long trains of artillery yrhich 
would have astonished the Great Captain. It might have 
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{been expected, that every Englishman who takes any 
interest in any part of history would be curious to know 
how a handful of his countrymen, separated from their 
home, by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course < 
of a few yearsy one of the greatest empires In the world. 
Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is, to most readers, 
not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 

Y Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. I\!r. 
MilFs hook, though it has undoubtedly great and rare 
merit, is not sufficiently animated and pictiiresciiie to 
attract those who read for amusement. Orme, inferior 
to no English historian in style and power of painting. Is 
minute even to tediousness. In one volume he allots,' on 
an average, a closely printed quarto page to the events of 
every forty-eight hours. The consequence Is, that his 
narrative, though one of the most authentic ancl one of 
the most finely written in our language, has never been 
very popular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 
those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled. The 
materials placed at the disposal of Sir John ]Malco]m by the 
late Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot 
say that they have been very skilfully worked up. It 
would, however, he unjust to criticise wdth severity a work 
which, if the author had lived to complete and revise it, 
would probably have been improved by condensation ancl 
by a better arrpgement. We are more disposed to per- 
form the pleasing duty of expressing our gratitude to 
the noble family to which the public owes so much useful 
and curious information. 


The effect of the book, even when w'e make the largest 
allowaiice for the partiality of those who have funiisheil 
and of those who have digested the materials, is on the 
whole ^eatly to raise the character of Lord Give. We 
sympathising with Sir John Malcolm, 
biographers, and who can 
fdni ^ wisdoin and justice in the actions of his 

idol. But we are at least equally far from concurring in the 
severe judgment of Mr. MUI, who seems to us tf show 
less discnmmaton m his account of Clive than in anv 
other part of his valuable work. Clive like moct mj>n 
who ^e born with strong passions and’ tried by strong 

^7°. ^‘^.®?^Shtened view of his whole Vnrepr 
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Draytoii^ in Shropshire. In the reign of George 
First this moderate but ancient inheritance was possess 
by Mr. Richard Clive, who seems to have befn a pi; 
man of no great tact or capacity. He had been bred* 
the law, and divided his time between professional busin 
and the avocations of a small proprietor. He married 
lady from Manchester, of the name of Gaskill, and becai 
the father of a very numerous famOy. His eldest sc 
Robert^ the founder of the British empire in India, w 
th£ oM seat olhis ancestors, on th£ twenty-niri 
of September. 1 725. * i 

^ Some lineaments of the character of the man were ear 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by t 
relations when he was in his seventh year ; and fro 
these letters it appears that, ev%n at that early age, h 
strong wdJi and his fiery passions, sustained by a co 3 
stitutional intrepidity which sometimes seemed hard) 
compatible with soundness of mind, had begun to caui 
great uneasiness to his family. ‘‘ Fighting, says one < 
Ills uncles, to which he is out of measure addicted, givt 
his temper such a fierceness and imperiousness, that h 
flies out on every trifling occasion.” The old people c 
the^ neighbourhood still remember to have beard fror 
their pai'ents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of th 
lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terro 
the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout nea 
the summit They also relate how he formed all th 
idle lads of the town into a kind of predatory army, ani 
compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of apple; 
and halfpence, in consideration of which he guaranteec 
the security of their windows. He was sent from schod 
to school, maidng very little progress in his learning, am 
gaming for himself everywhere the character of an exceed 
ingly naughty boy. One of bis masters, it is said, wa? 
sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad would 
make a great figure in the world. But the general opinion 
seems to have been that' poor Robert was a dunce, if not 
a reprobate. His family expected nothing good from 
such slender parts and such a headstrong temper. It 
not strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, 
when he was in Ms eighteenth year, a writership in the 
service of the East India Company, and shipped him off 
to make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far ■ 
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I scarcely numerous enough to maiL the batteries of tfiiee 
or four ill-constructed forts, which had been erected for 
the proteetion of the warehouses. The natives, wiio 
composed a considerable part of these little garrisons, had 
not yet been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were 
armed, some with swords and shields, some with bows and 
arrows. The business of the servant of the Company wa. 
not, as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and 
matic business of a great country, but to take stock, to 
mal^e advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and aba\‘c 
all to keep an eye on private traders who dared to infringe 
the monopoly. The younger clerks were so miseraiily 
paid that they could scarcely subsist without Incurring 
debt ; the elder enriched themselves by trading on tlieir 
own account ; and those^who lived to rise to the top of 
the service often accumulated considerable fortunes. • 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at 
this time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company’s 
settlements. In the preceding century Fort St. George 
had arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf ; arid 
in the neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands 
of natives, had sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, 
with the rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. There were 
already in the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded 
by its garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company 
retired, after the labours of the desk and the warehouse, 
to enjoy the cool breeze w’-hich springs up at sunset from 
the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile grandees 
appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, ami ostcni- 
tatious, than those of the high judicial ami political 
functionaries who have succeeded them. But comfort was 
far less understood. Many devices which now niltigale 
the heat of the climate, preserve health, and prolong 
life, were unknown. There was far less intercourse with 
Europe than at present. The voyage by the Cape, which 
in our time has often been performed within three months, 
Avas then very seldom accomplished In six, and was some- 
times protracted to more than a year. Consequently, 
the Anglo-Indian was then much more estranged from Ids 
country, much more addicted to Oriental usages, and 
much less fitted to mix in society after his return to Eurooe 
than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. ^ 

Within the fort and its precinct, the English exercised, 
by permission of the native government, an extensive 
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was Minself only a deputy of tlie mighty prince designs 
by our ancestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, c 
so august and formidable, still remain. Tiierf is sti 
Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pension ailowefi 
him by the English out of the revenues of the provi 
Which his ancestors ruled. There is still a Nizam, wb 
capital is overawed by a British cantonment, and to who] 
British resident gives, under the name of advice, comma; 
which axe not to be disputed. There is still a Mogul, wh 
permitted to play at holding courts and receiving petitic 
but has less power to help or hurt than the young 
civil servant of. the Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that a 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where ’ 
young adventurer picked up sonfb knowledge of Portugue 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive 
India till more than a year after he had left Englai 
His situation at Madras was most painful. His fur, 
were exhausted. His pay was small. He had contract 
debts. He was WTetchediy lodged, no small calamity ii 
climate which can be made tolerable to an European ox 
by spacious and well-placed apartments. He bad be 
furnished with letters of recommendation to a gentleni 
who might have assisted him ; but when be landed 
Fort St. George he found that this gentleman had sail 
for England. The lad's shy and haughty dispositi 
withheld him from introducing himself to strangers. I 
was several months in India before he became acquaint 
with a single family. The climate affected his health ai 
spirits. His duties were of a kind ill suited to his arde; 
and daring character. He pined for his home, and in b 
letters to his relations expressed Ms feelings in languai 
softer and more pensive than we should have expects 
either from the waywardness of Ms boyhood, or fro; 
the inflexible sternness of Ms later years. ‘' I have m 
enjoyed/' says be, one happy day since I left my natii 
country ; " and again, I must confess, at intervMs, whe 
I think of my dear native England, it affects me in a vex 
particular manner. . . . If I should be so far blest as i 
revisit again my own country, but more especially Maj 
Chester, the centre of all my wishes, ail that I could ho;g 
or desire for would be presented before me in one view.'' 

One solace he found of the/ most respectable kini 
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But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrows of a home-sick ej^e, coidd tame Jhc_ (iesperate 
audacity of his spirit 


He behaved to his official superiors 


as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several 

. T T>io ClfnatlA'I 


tfTTT fts in. dmiSBr of losing Iiis situation, 

[residing in the Writers' Buildings, Iie„..,Mt..ej im 
himself; and twice the pistol which he siiappeci at his 
lownTKad failed to go off. This circumstance, it is said, 
ahected t»irn as a similar escape affected Wallenstein. 
After satisfying himself that the pistol was really well 
loaded, he burst forth into an exciainatloii that surely he 
was reserved for something great. 

About this time an event which at first seemed likely to 
destroy aH his hopes in life suddenly opened before lifin a 
new path to eminence. Europe had been, during some 
years, distracted by the war of the Austrian sucoesslom 
George the Second was the steady ally of i^Iaria Theresa. 
The house of Bourbon took the opposite side. Though 
England was even then the first of maritime powers, she 
was not, as she has since become, more than a matcli on 
the sea for ail the nations of the Avorid together ; and 
she found it difficult to maintain a contest against the 
united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern 
seas France obtained the ascendancy. Labourdonnais, 
Governor of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents and 
virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent of India 
in spite of the opposition of the British fleet, landed, 
assembled an army, appeared before ]\iadras, and com - 
pelled the town and fort to capitulate, T!ie keys wa*re 
delivered up ; the French colours were dispiayeii on Inirt 
St. George ; and the contents of the Company’s ware- 
houses were seized as prize of war by the conqiiiTors, It 
was stipulated by the capitulation that the English In- 
habitants should he prisoners of war on parole, and tliat 
the town should remain in the hands of the French till 
it should be ransomed. Lahourdonnais pledged his honour 
that only a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Lahourdonnais had awakened the 
jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve 
gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of ^^ladras 
to the English was by no means compatible. He declared 
that Lahourdonnais had gone beyond his powers ; that 
conquests made by the French arms on the coiitincnt 
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wMdi Dupleix treated the principal servants of the Con 
pany. The Governor and several of the first gentlemen < 
Fort St. George were carried under a guard to Pon^icherrj 
aiid^ conducted through the town in a triumphal prfl. 
cession under the eyes of fifty thousand spectators. 1 
was with reason thought that this gross violation of publi 
faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras from the engage 
ments into which they had entered with Labourdonnais 
Clive fled from the town by night in the disguise of j 
Mussulman, and took refuge at Fort St. David, one o 
the small English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a profession better suited to his restlesJ 
and intrepid spirit than the business of examining pack- 
ages and casting accounts. He solicited and obtained ar. 
ensign's commission in the service of the Company, and 
at twenty-one entered on his military career. His persona] 
cSufageTof’^hiH^^ while sTilla^^ given signaJ 

proof by a desperate duel with a military bully who wa? 
the terror of Fort St. David, speedily made him con- 
spicuous even among hundreds of brave men. He soon 
began to show in his new calling other qualities which had 
not before been discerned in him — ^judgment, sagacity, 
deference to legitimate authority. He distinguished him^ 
self highly in several operations against the French, and 
was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then 
considered as the ablest British officer in India. 

Clive had been only a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence 
compelled to restore Madras to the English Company ; and; 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former! 
business. He did indeed return for a short time to hisi 
desk. He again quitted it in order to assist Major; 
Lawrence in some petty hostilities with the natives, and 
then again returned to it. While he was thus wavering 
between a military and a commercial life, events took; 
place which decided Ms choice. The politics of India; 
assumed a new aspect. There was peace between the 
English and French Crowns; but there arose between! 
the English and Fi'ench Companies trading to the East a 
war most eventful and important, a war in which the prize 
was nothing less than the magnificent inheritance of the 
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tiie- buildings erected by the sorereigBS 
^raazed even travellers who had seen, SL 
‘ innumerable retinues and gorgeous decora- 

^^UTounded the throne of Delhi da 22 kd exeii 
V , accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. 

’ * ‘h*- great viceroys who held their posts virtue 
* ' ^7’^'''’' from the Mogul ruled as many subjects 

;; , 'r France or the Emperor of Germany, Eve,n 

' V' 7 *',' 7 ‘7 "" Diese deputies might well rank, as to extent 
^ ‘ ami amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke 

' ‘ or the Elector of Saxo.ny. 

1 ^ i ;u‘ff! I all little doubt that this great' empire, powerful 
'^ 1*1 II- appears on a superlkial view, was yet, 

iu best days, far worse governed than the worst 
< find jgardiie now are. The adininistralion 

Vui’i lainliil wiiL all the vices of Oriental despotism, and 
flu' vices inseparable from the domination of 
nor «'r, a xhe conflicting pretensions of the princes 

of ihr fo) ii house produced a long series of crimes and 
|ail4ir^ *■h^.i&lers, Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign 
iftiiifliiiirv aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of 
liindcio\, impatient of a foreign joke, frequently witlihclci 
rrpt'lleti tli.e armies of the government from the 
lazinesses, and poured down in arms on the 
phiins. In spite,, however, of much constant 
}i»4l4di:’;i:ii dnition, 'in spite of occasional convulsions 
u|!! h tlie whole frame of society, this great mon- 

ftiUAg mi I hr whole,, retained, during some generations, an 
cniim.iril appraraiice of unity, majesty, and energy. Hut, 
tlir«iii«|io!iil thr long reign of Aurungzehe, the stale, 
riolmifh^i’uiding all that the vigour and policy of the 
piliifr r*jii|i| e!lcct,|Was hastening to dissokitiom After 
hh diwllu which took place, .in the year 1707, the mlii 
wai'Z frarliilly rapid. .Violent shocks from without co- 
operated with an incurable decay. which was fast proceeding 
; iiiiil ill a few .'.years the empire had undergone 
tPJrt drrnniiiasition. 

lip'* hiHitiry of the successors of Theodosius hears iio,' 
^.pp'i’4 p.f 5 aIogy to 'fhe successors of Aurungxebe. 

lull prrfi»|'js' the Cariovingians furnishes the 

Kr 4 ttsl piirallcl to the fall of the Moguls. Charleiiiagiie 
wai %wctlv ini erred, when the imbecility and the disputes . 
nf lib ilfMPPiiiants began to bring contempt on themselves , 
P + «, rtTl their sublects. q'hft r1 Art'll ¥^1 An 
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as if by concert, from the farthest corners of the eart 
to plunder provinces -which the government jpould i 
longer defend* The pirates of the Northern Sea®extend< 
their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at ieng'« 
fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Seine. T1 
Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks fancied thj 
they recognised the Gog or Magog of prophecy, carrie 
back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the deptl 
of the Pannonian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicili 
«Iesoiated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terrc 
ctven to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these suffering! 
a great internal change passed upon the empire. Th 
corruption of death began to ferment into new forms c 
life. While the great body, as a whole, was torpid am 
passive, every separate member bbgan to feel with a sens 
and to move with an energy ail its own. Just here, in th 
most barren and dreary tract of European history, al 
feudal privileges, all . modern nobility, take their source 
It is to this point that we trace the power of those prince; 
who, nominally vassals, but really independent, lonj 
governed, with the titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts 
almost every part of the dominions which had obeyec 
Charlemagne. I 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on thi 
;Mogul empire during the forty years which foUowed the 
death of Aurungzebe. A succession of nominal sovereignst 
sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and 
listening to buffoons. A succession of ferocious invaders 
descended through the western passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror 
crossed the Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi j 
and bore away in triumph those treasures of which the 
magnificence had astounded Roe and Bernier, the Peacock* 
Throne, on which the richest Jewels of Golconda had been 
disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the 
inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many strang^ 
vicissitudes, THel^’^ESoelnTBe bracket of Runjeet Sing,? 
and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of Orissa- ; 
The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of de- 
vastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike- 
tribes of Rajpootana threw oft the Mussulman yoke. A 
band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The 
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It was under the reign of Auruiigzebe that this wild ckin 
of plunderers first descended from their mountains ; 
and soon^after his death, every corner of his wide empire 
learned to tremble at the, mighty name of the }i!aliraltas. 
Many fertile vlceroyaities were entirely siil>cliic‘d by theim 
Their dominions stretched across the- I'icniiisnJa from sea 
to sea...- Mahratta captains reigned at Potmah, at CJuallor, 
in. .Guzerat, in. Berdr and in Tanjore, Xor diti they, 
though they had become great sovereigns, therefore cease 
to he freebooters. Th-ey still retained the f»redat«iry habits 
of their forefathers. Every region which was ned** subject 
to their rule was wasted by their lnciii>lons, Wlnrever 
their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant threw his bag 
of rice on h.is shoulder, hid his small savings in his girdle, 
and fled with his wife #nd children to the iiioiiiitains or 
the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood of the hyttm 
and the tiger. l\iany provinces redeemed their harvests 
by the pa^mient of an annual ransom, ii: ven l!ie wretcheci 
phantom who slili bore the imperial title stooped to pay this 
ignominious blackmalL The camp-fires of one rapa'cious 
leader were seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi. 
Another, at the head of his innimierahle cavalrv, de- 
scended year after year on the .rice-fields of Bengal. * Even 
the European factors trembled for their rnaga/ines. Less 
than a hundred years ago, it was thcnigld. necessary to 
fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of llerur. ami the 
name of the :\!ahratta ditch still preserves the mmmry of 
the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authf^rlty 
they became sovereigns. They miglit still acknowledge 
in words the superiority of the house of Tunmimm ; m 
a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Ihirgumly might have 
acknowledged the superiority of the most helpless ciriveiler 
among the later Carlovinglans, They might orraslomilly 
send to their titular sovereign a taimplimeiifary |>resent, 
or solicit from him a title of h0,nour. In triilh,' hciwcvcr, 
they were no longer lieutenants, removable at pleasure! 
but independent hereditary ■.princes* In fliis way origi- 
nated those great Mussulina.n houses wlslch formeriy 
ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, ■ and tticisc which slIII, 
though in a state of %'a$salage, exercise some of the powers 
of royalty at Lucknow’ and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? Was tht* strife to 
continue during centuries? Was it to terminate in the 
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improbable. Bnt scarcely any man, however sagacious 
would have tiiougbt it possible that a trading company 
separated from India by fifteen thousand milSs of sea 
and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes.^G 
commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread 
its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of th 
Himalayas ; would compel Mahratta and Mahommedai 
to forget their mutual feuds in common subjection ; woub 
tame down even those wild races which had resisted tli 
most powerful of the Moguls ; and, having united unde 
its laws a hundred millions of subjects, would carry it 
victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampooter, an< 
far to the west of the Hydaspes, dictate terms of peaci 
at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne o 
Candahar. • 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found ai 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy 
was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventiv 
mind had formed this scheme, at a time when the ables 
servants of the English Company were busied only abou 
invoices and bills of lading. Nor had he only propose< 
to himself the end. He had also a just and distinct vie-v 
of the means by which it was to be attained. He clearly] 
saw that the greatest force which the princes of Indh 
could bring into the field would be no match for a smal 
body of mep trained in the discipline, and guided h} 
the tactics, of tlie West. He saw also that the natives o: 
India might, under European commanders, be formed 
into armies, such as Saxe or Frederic would be proud t( 
command. He was perfectly aware that the most eas] 
and convenient way in which an European adventure] 
could exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern th< 
motions, and to speak through the mouth of some glitterinj 
puppet dignified by the title of Nabob or Nizam. Th( 
arts both of war and policy, which a few years late] 
were employed with such signal success by the English 
were first understood and practised by this ingenious ane 
aspiring Frenchman. i 

The situation of India was such that scarcely anj 
aggression could be without a pretext, either in old law; 
or in recent practice. All rights were in a state of utte] 
uncertainty ; and the Europeans who took part in th< 
disputes of the natives confounded the confusion, b] 
aBulviii^? to Asiatic onlitics the nubile law of the West 
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dificiilty ; for be was so in tlleon^ If it was ronveniertt 
to consl4er Iiis oifice as an hereditary dl‘;njly, or as a 
dignit}’' held during life only, or as a dignity heh! only dinir, ! 
ike good pleasure of the arguments and prt'recien! s 

might be found for e^ery one of those vh^ws. 'fhe parly 
who had the heir of Baber in llieir hnufls, rcpresenfeil 
Mm as the undoubted, the legitimate, the 
sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities were bmirid 
to obey. The party against whom Ills name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintaining that the 
empire w^as In fact dissolved, and that, thmigii it might 
be decent to treat the Mogul with respect, as a veneraMc* 
relic of an order of things which had passes! awjiy, it was 
absurd to regard him as the real master of Ilindoslaii. 

In the jauar 174-8, died* one of the most powerful of the 
new masters of India, the great Nizam a! Miilk, Viceroy 
of the Deccan- His authority descended to his scin, 
Nazir Jung. Of the provinces "subject to this lilgh func- 
tionary, the Carnatic was the w^ealthiest and the most 
extensive. It was governed by an ancient Nabobs whose 
name the English corrupted into Anavercly Khan. 

But there w^ere pretenders to the government both of 
the viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. l\!lrzap!:a 
Jung, a grandson of Nizam a! !\!ulk, appeared as the 
competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahil), sondn-hiw of 
a former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed the title of 
Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled slate of Indian law 
It was easy for both Mirzapha Jung and Cluinda Salilh 
to make out something like a claim of rigid. In a soriely 
altogether disorganised, they had no dllliridty In llndlng 
greedy adventurers to folio\¥ their slandartls. They 
united their Interests, Invaded the Cnrnatie, and tip|ilie!l 
for assistance to the French, whose fame had hem rals-ed 
by their success against the. English in the recent war 
on the coast of CoromandeL 

Nothing could have happened more |)leaslng to the 
subtle and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of Ihe 
Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the Dcecaii, to rule uiiiici* 
their names the wiiole of Southern India ; this was Indeed 
an attractive prospect. He allied himself with the pre- 
tenders, and sent four hundred Freiitii soldiers, and 
two thousand sepoys, disclpilnecl after the European 
fashion, to the assistance of his confederates. A battle 
was fooahf. Thif=^ 
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became at once masters of almost every part of tb 

Carnatic. 

This was blit the beginning of the greatness ortDnpIeis; 
After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigne 
his ahi'lty and good fortune seemed to have prevaiie< 
everywhere. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of hi; 
own folknvers ; Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan 
and the triumph of French arms and French policy wa^ 
cf)mplete. At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity 
Salutes were fired from the batteries, and Te Deum sun| 
in the churches. The new Nizam came thither to visb 
Ills allies ; and the ceremony of Ms installation was per 
formed there with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed ii 
the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank 
enterki the town in the same palanquin wdth the Nizam 
and, in the pageant w^hich followed, took precedence o: 
all the court. He was declared Governor of India fron 
the river Kristna to Gape Comorin, a country about a? 
large as France, with authority superior even to thal 
of Chunda Sahib. He was intrusted with the commami 
of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced that n<i 
mint would be sullered to exist in the Carnatic excepl 
that at Pondicherr3^ A large portion of the treasure| 
which former Viceroy's of the Deccan had accumulates 
found its way into the coflers of the French governor. II 
was rumoured that he had received two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in money, besides many valuable jewels, 
In fact, there * could scarcely be any limit to his gains, 
He no%v ruled thirty millions of people with almost absolute 
power. No honour or emolument could be obtainei? 
from the government but by his interventioru No petition 
unless signed by him, was perused by the Nizam. ■ 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months 
But another prince of the same house was raised to th€ 
throne by French influence, and ratified all the promisef 
of his predecessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate 
in India, His countrymen boasted that his name wai 
mentioned with awe even in the chambers of the palaci 
of Delhi. The native population looked with amazemenl 
on the progress which, in the short space of four years, ar 
European adventurer had made towards dominion ir 
Asia. Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchman content witt 
the reality of power. He loved to display Ms greatness 
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ol the East. Medals stamped with emblems of his successes 
were buried beneath, the foundations of this stately pillar, 
and roufid It arose a town bearing the haughty name of 
Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the City 
of the Victory of Dup,leix. 

The English had made some feeidc. and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival 
Company, and continued to recognise Mahonimed All as 
Nabob o*f the Carnatic. But the dominions of l^fahommed 
Ali consisted of Tnchinopoly alone ; am! Tricliinopoly 
was now invested .by Chunda Sahib ami his French 
auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed impossible. The 
small force which w^as then at I^fadras had no commander. 
Major Lamence had returned to England ; and not a 
single officer of established character rcmriined In the 
settlement. The natives had learned to locdc with con- 
tempt on the mighty nation which was soon to conquer 
and to rule them. They had seen the French colours 
flying on Fort St. George ; they had seen the chiefs of the 
English factory led in triumph through the streets of 
Pondicherry : they had seen the arms and counsels of 
Dupleix everywhere successful, while the opposition which 
the authorities of Madras had made to his progress ha<l 
served only to expose their o'w.ii weakness, and to' heighten 
his gIo.ry. .At this moment, the valour anti genius of an 
obscure Englisli youth suddenly turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twTnlydlve years old. After hesitating 
for so.me time between a military ami a cfunnuTfial life, 
he had at length been placed in a post which partook of 
both characters, that of commissary to llie troops, with 
the.,.rank of captain. The present eniergeney called forth 
all his powers. He represented to his superiors tliat unless 
some vigorous effort ’were made, 1‘richiiiopoly would fall, 
the house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the I'rench 
would become the real masters of the wfioie peninsula of 
India. It was absolutely necessary to strike some daring 
blow. If an attack 'were made on Arcot, the capital of 
the .Carnatic, and the favourite rcsklcnce of the Nabobs, 
it'w^as not impossible that the siege of Trichinopoly would 
be- 'vralsed. The , heads .of the English settlement, now 
thoroughly 'alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and appre- 
hensive .that,.. .in the event „of a new war between France 
and ''Great .Britain, .Madras 'would 'be instantly taken and 
destroyed, approved. .of Clivers plan, and intrust 
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four of tiie eight were factors of the Company, whom 
Clive's example had induced to ofler their servi<^s. The 
weather was stormy ; but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. Tte 
garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the English 
entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He in- 
stantly began to coilect provisions, to throw up works, 
and to make preparations for sustaining a siege. The 
garrison, which had fled at his approach, had now recovered 
from its dismay, and, having been swollen by large rein- 
forcements from the neighbourhood to a force of three 
thousand men, encamped close tq- the town. At dead of 
night, Clive marched out of the fort, attacked the camp 
by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed the rest, and 
returned to his quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Chunda Sahib, who, wdth his French allies, was besieging 
Trichinopoiy. He immediately detached four thousand 
men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were 
speedily joined by the remains of the force which Clive 
had lately scattered. They were further strengthened by 
two thousand men from VeEore, and by a still more im-? 
portant reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French 
soldiers whom Dupleix despatched from Pondicherry. 
The whole of this army, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, was under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of 
Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The 
walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too 
narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too low to 
protect the soldiers. The little garrison had been greatly 
reduced by casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and 
twenty Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Only four 
officers were left ; the stock of provisions was seanty ; 
and the commander, who had to conduct the defenee 
under circumstances so discouraging, was a young man of 
five-and-twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the defence, with a firmness, 
vigfianee, and ability, which would have done honour to 

the oldest marshal in EnroT^ft. Thf^ 
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from eneh otbcT In i xtrarlion, rc.loiir, i r ^ .inm^ 

and reli,^oii. Bnl the dcvotiMn^nf ihr litifr i its 

chief surpassed anytln'nil tlinl is r^f 

Iftliion of Caesar, nr cd the Uid t^nard *4 Xap* h n. Tiic^ 
sepoys came In CJive, md to rotn|4airi ?4 II ur " fari% 
hut to propiosf that nil the ^!rain *^!a»uJd iic Vi\tn fa Hit 
Europeans, who rcc|umd more iKejri^hfiirni if <n l!^» 
natives of Asia. The Ihin grial, tiny ^ dd* ule'i was 
slraliied asvay from the rice, wnrdd snilno- fur ilnio^dwH. 
Hisiory contains no more ire‘Cua i *4 iiiiJihiry 

fidelity, or of the fnllncnee of a rruniiKnohio: mind 

An attempt made hy the ^ovemmrnl ol Mulras in 
relieve the place had failciL Ihi! Ilicr^" was ht^pr from 
another quarter. A hgdy of tlifiirwiiifl Mjilirattas, 
half soldiers, half robbers, under flic rmiiinaiul nf a diiid 
named ]^!orari Rouy luul bnm lilrul fa >hiliaiiiiiieii 

All; but thinking the French prmrr IrrcsisfiMr, and the 
tiinmph of Chiiiida Sahlh rertalin ttny had hillierto 
remained inactive on the frontim «f llii* Carnrilitv The 
fame of the defence of Arccit roused them from tin ir torpor. 
Morari Row declared that he had never lirfore hrlievrd that 
Englishmen could fight hut that lie wmihl willingly help 
them, since he saw that theyliad spirit tci help thrniselves. 
Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahnitfas wer^* in iiiolioii. 
It was necessary’’ for him to be e^epcditimis. He first Irieil 
negotiation. He olTered large bribes to Oiviy whldi were 
rejected with scorn. He vowhI that, if his propos.dH were 
not accepted, he would Instantly storm I he fort, mid put 
every man In it to the sword. Clive told him in reply, with 
characteristic hauglillness, that Ills father was mi uliirper, 
that his army was a rabble, and that he wcnild do well t« 
thinli twice before he sent such poltrnoiis iiilo a breacli 
defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm tlic fort. Ilie clay 
was well suited to a bold military eiitrrprisc. II the 
great !>fahommec!an festival which Is sarretl to the inrmory 
of Hosein, the son of AIL The hklciry uf Riant eoniaim 
nothing more touching Ihan the event wliirli gave rise lo 
that solemnity. The mournful legend relates how the 
chief of the Fatlmltes, when all his brave followers liacl 
perished round him, drank his latest cirauglil of water, ami 
uttered his latest prayer,. ■■how the assassins carried his 
head in triumph, how the tyrant smote the Ilfdess lips 
with hjs stall, and how. a: ..few old mm recollect ccl willi 
tears that they had seen thmi» ■— ^- ■ * ■- 
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agonies of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have 
given np the ghost from the mere effect of mentgl excite- 
ment. They believe that , whoever, during this, festival, 
fails in arms against the infidels, atones by his death for 
all the sins of his life, and passes at once to the garden of 
the Houris. It was at this time that Rajah Sahib deter- 
mined to assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed 
to aid the effect of religious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk 
with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed furiously to the 
attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was aw^cened by the 
alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced, 
driving before them elephants whose foreheads were armed 
with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shock of these living battering-rams. But the 
huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket-balls than 
they turned round, and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude which had urged them forward. A raft 
was launched on the water which filled one part of the 
ditch. Clive, perceiving that his gunners at that post did 
not understand their business, took the management of a 
piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few 
minutes. Where the moat was dry the assailants mounted 
with great boldness ; but they were received with a fire 
so heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled the 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear 
ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a 
constant succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told 
on the living mass below. After three desperate onsets, 
the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of 
the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. 
The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal 
of the attack- But when day broke, the enemy were no 
more to he seen. They had retired, leaving to the English 
several guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

The received at Fort St. George with transports 

of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man 
equal to any command. Two hundred English soldiers 
and seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this 
force he instantly commenced offensive operations. He 

took the fort af Tim » 
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the conquerors. Six liundred sepoys, who liatl served In 
the eneni^r^s army, came over to Clive’s quarters, and were 
taken into the British service. Conjeveram siirrtaidt'-rc'd 
without a blow’. The Go%*eriior of Arnee clcserterl Chimda 
Sahib, and recognised the title of .I^Iahoniined All. 

Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted to 
Clive, it w^ould probably have been brought in a spei^dy 
close. Bat the timidity and incapacity wliirh afipeared 
in all the movements of the English, except where fie was 
personally present, protracted the straggle*. The !lfaliraf las 
muttered that his soldiers were of a diflereiit race from the 
British whom they found elsewhere. The ellect of this 
languor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at tin* lieaii 
of a considerable arm.y, !ji which W’ere four IniiidrccI breiirli 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St, (tcorge, 
and laid w^aste the villas and gardens of the geiitlemt*n of 
the Engiish settlement. But he was again eiicoiiiilerrcl 
and defeated by Clive. More than a hundred of llie 
French were killed or taken, a loss more serious than that 
of thousands of natives. The xdetorloiis army mareherl 
from the field of battle to Fort St, DavIcL On the nnici 
lay the. City of the Victory of Diipleix, and the stately 
monument wdiich was designed to commeiiifiratf the 
triumphs of France in the East. Clive ordered both the 
city and the monument to be razed to tlie ground. Hr 
was induced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and" profound 
policy. The town and its pompmxs name, the pillar and 
its vaunting inscriptions, were among the iknieev by wliirli 
Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under qiell. 
This spell it was Clive’s business to break. The natives 
had been taught that France was coiilVsseclly the first 
power in Europe, and that the English did ml prestiiiie 
to dispute her supremacy. No measure could Im 
effectual for the remo\1ng of this delusion IIkiii the piiMIr 
and solemn demolition of the. French trophies. 

The government of [Madras, encounigcd by these eveiifs, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to 
reinforce the garrison of Trichlnopoly. But jus! at thi-^ 
conjuncture, !\!aJor Lawrence arrived from Knulaiid, ami 
assumed the chief command, Fiom the wavwtirdficss ;in«l 
^mnatieiice of control whieli had ■ eharacteriKcd Clivt, lintli 

II tnlgkl liave berii 
act 
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and exerted Mmself as strenuously in the second post as 
he could have done in the first. Lawrence well knew the 
value of such assistance. Though himself giftec? with no 
intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully 
appreciated the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. Though 
he had made a methodical study of military tactics, and, 
like all men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to 
look with disdain on interlopers, he had yet liberality 
enough to acknowledge that Clive was an exception to 
common rules. Some people,'" he wrote, '' are pleased to 
term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky ; but, in my 
opinion, from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he 
deserved and might expect from his conduct everything as 
it fell out ; — a man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool 
temper, and of a presence of mind which never left him 
in the greatest danger — ^born a soldier ; for, without a 
military education of any sort, or much conversing with 
any of the profession, from his judgment and good sense, 
he led on an army like an experienced officer and a brave 
soldier, with a prudence that certainly warranted success.” 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two 
friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation 
and intrigue to any European who has borne a part in the 
revolutions of India, was ill qualified to direct in person 
military operations. He had not been bred a soldier, and 
had no inclination to become one. His enemies accused 
him of personal cowardice ; and he defended himself in 
a strain worthy of Captain BobadiL He kept away from 
shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity were pro- 
pitious to his genius, and he -found it difficult to pursue 
his meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. He was 
thus under the necessity of intrusting to others the execu- 
tion of his great warlike designs ; and he bitterly com- 
plained that he was ill served. He had indeed been 
assisted by one officer of eminent merit, the celebrated 
Bussy. But Bussy had marched northward with the 
Nizam, and was fully employed in looking after his own 
interests, and those of France, at the court of that prince. 
Among the officers who remained with Dupleix, there was 
not a single man of capacity; and many of them were 
boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common soldiers 
laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to 
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longer , receiYed help or eoontenanee. They caiitiemiicd 
Ms policy. They gave him' no pecuniary rissislanre* 
They smi him for troops only the sweepings of I he galleys* 
"^t^still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, prcmiseil, lavlsiael 
Ills private fortune, strained his credit, iirocured new 
diplomas from Delhi, raised up new enemies to tin* govern- 
ment of Madras on every side, and found tools eve n among 
the allies of tlie English Company. But all \\*is in vain. 
Slowly, hut steadily, the power of Bntain coiifhiued to 
Increase, and that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been gfjud ihiring hh 
residence in India ; and his constitution was now m iiiutdi 
limpalred that he detcrniined to return to EnahiiuL ikdore 
Ms departure he undertook a service of considerahle 
difficulty, and performed it ■with his usual vlgmir anti 
dexterity. The forts of Coveiong and Chliigleput were 
occupied by I'rencli garrisons. It was delemilned to semi 
a force against them. But the only force avafiuble for this 
purpose was of such a description that no officer but Clive 
w^ould risk his reputation by commancling if. II consisted 
of five hundred newly levied sepoys, and two hundreil 
reeruits who had Just landed from England, and who were 
the w^orst and lowest WTetches that' the Company's crimps 
could pick up in the flash houses of London. Ciive, ill and 
exhausted as he was, undertook to make an army of this 
undisciplined ral)ble, and marched with them to Covelong. 
A shot from the fort killed one of these cxtractrdliiary 
soldiers ; on winch all the rmi faced about ami ran away, 
and it was with the greatest dlfllciilly that Clive rullicci 
them. On another occasion the noise of a gun fenifual 
the sentinels so much that one of them was found, some 
hours later, at the bottom of a well Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing lilmscif 
constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed them 
into courage. He at length succeeded in forming a re- 
spectable force out of his unpromising materials, Covelong 
fell Clive learned that a strong detachment %vas marching 
to relieve it from CMngleput, He took measures to pre- 
sent the enemy from learning that they were too late, 
aid an ambuscade for them on- the road, killed a hundred 
f them with one hre, took three hundred prisoners, pursued 
ie fugitives to the gates of Chmgleput, laid siege iiistantiv 
> that fastness, reputed one of- the strongest In India, 
ade a breach, and was on the point of storming, when 
e French commandant capitulated and ' 
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name, -of. Maskelvne . sister of the eminent mathematician, 
MioTon^^ post of Astronomer Royal. She is 

described as handsome and accomplished ; and %er hus- 
band's letters, it is said, contain proofs that he was d|- 
'votediy. attached to her. ■ 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his bride for England. He returned a very different 
person from the poor slighted boy who bad been sent out 
ten years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty- 
seven ; yet his country already respected him as one 
of her first soldiers. There was then general peace in 
Europe. The Ganiatic ^vas the onl^ b 

other. The Vast schemes of DuplS SadTS^ 
uneasiness in the city of London ♦ and the rapid turn of 
fortune, which was chiefly owing to the courage and 
talents of Clive, had been hailed with great delight. The 
young captain was known at the India House by the 
honourable nickname of General Clive, and was toasted by 
that appellation at the feasts of the Directors. On his 
arrival in England, he found himself an object of general 
interest and admiration; The East India Company 
thanked him for his services in the warmest terms, and 
bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. With rare 
delicacy, he refused to receive this token of gratitude, 
unless a similar compliment were paid to his friend and 
commander, Lawrence. , : 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordially 
welcomed home by his family, who were delighted by his 
success, though they seem to have been hardly able to 
comprehend how their naughty idle Bobby had become 
so great a man. His father had been singularly hard of 
belief. Not untE the newa of the defence of Arcot arrived 
in England was the old gentleman heard to growl out that, 
after all, the booby had something in him. His expressions 
of approbation became stronger and stronger as news 
arrived of one brilliant exploit after another ; and 
he was at length immoderately fond and proud of his 
son. 

Clive's relations had very suhstantiai reasons for re- 
joicing at his return. Considerable sums of prize money 
had fallen to his share ; and he had brought home a 
moderate fortune, part of which he expended in extricating 
his father from pecuniary difficulties, and in redeeming 
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Tamoiiaiir, tile •\veauhiest was ■Bengal* Xo pari of Jnclia 
possessed^ siich^., notiirai advantages Iicdlpfor agriciiltiire 
aSIH Tdr ^cdiiiitr^ 'TluX Bai i^crC "Yiishing tliroiig li a 
hwi3?e3“*c1Tai^^ seaTHas formeil'a v agt Lla iii 

iicli^u ro piH i I .s1Ivrn™i"t!T^ 

yirirl ru 

I ffiareHsFlJmT^ elsewliSe . nnkitcnvii. Spires, sugar, 
'\egetable oils, are produced with marvellous exiiheraiicH*. 
The rivers ailord an inexhanstfhle supply of fish. Thf‘ 
desolate islands along the sea-coast, overitrown by noxhius 
K'egetation, and swarming with deer and ligt'rs, supply the 
I cultivated dlstrkis with abundance of salt The great 
stream 'which fertilises the sod is, at the same time, th«* 
j chief highway of Eastern co-mmerce. On its Inmks, and 
on those of its tributary*waters, are the wealthiest marts, 
the most splendid ■capitals, and the most sacrcil shrines of 
India. The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain 
against the overflowing bounty of nature. In spite of the 
Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal 
• was kno'wn through the East as the gmden of JEpinJas 
thTricE” kingdom. Its”popuiation lfiiultipie'3*ixcee®ngly. 
Distant provinces %vere nourished from the overflowing 
of its granaries ; and the noble ladies of London ainl 
Paris were clothed In the delicate produce of its looms. 
The race by whom this rich tract %vas peopled, enervated 
I by a soft dimale and accustomed to peaceful employments, 
•bore the some relalion to other Asiuties wiiich the Asiatics 
I generally bear to the bold and energetic diildrt'n of luirope. 
)The Casti lians ha ve a prov e rb, tha t In Yolenr hi the earth 
iiXvale/lnKrihe men }Ysnnsp'; ai 

iiiirTquSlIy’ alTpncaIiTe^to''“tTie vast plain of the Lower 
Canges. ‘ Whatever the Bengalee does he dm^s langiiMjy, 
;Hls favou rite pu rsidls ^ are selefila ry/TTe sfiiitiks from 
I .K33£i^£SonT*"“aiia, ”^ougE“XSuBie m 
sligulSERr^^ ill the war of chicane, he seldom 

engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as 
a soldier. We doubt whether there be a limicireci genuine 
Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people so tliuroiighly fitted 
by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factories In Bengal. The French were settled, 
as they still are, at Chandernagore on the Idoogley. liightT 
•on the stream the Dutch traders held rhfii<»r«h Wftrf*r 
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town, where some Hindoo merchants of great opuience 
had fixed their abode. But the tract now covered by the 
palaces of Chowrliighee contained only a few miserable 
huts thatched with straw. A jungle, abandoned to wate- 
fowl and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, 
and the Course, which is now daily crowded at sunset with 
the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
W'Mch the settlement stood, the English, like other great 
landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they were, 
like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a certain 4 
jurisdiction within their domain. ^ 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and * 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the, 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other 
viceroys of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. 
He died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his 
grandson, a youth under twenty years of age, who bore 
the name of Surajah D owl ah. Oriental despots are per- 
haps the worst class of human b<^gs b andThiFunEapp^ 
Boy was one oT^tlie worst specimens of his classT 
Uhderstandmg was naturally feeble 7 andliis temper' natur- 
ally unamiabie. His education had been such as would 
have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and perverted 
even a generous disposition. He was unreasonable, be- 
cause nobody ever dared to reason with him, and selfish, 
because he had never been made to feel himself dependent 
on the good will of others. Early debauchery had un- 
nerved his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommended by 
nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said that he 
had arrived at the last stage of human depravity, when 
cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight 
of pain as pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no 
offence punished, no danger averted, is an agreeable 
excitement. It had early been his amusement to torture 
beasts and birds ; and, when he ^ew up, he enjoyed with 
still keener relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. 
It was his whim to do so ; and his whims were never 
opposed. He had also formed a very exaggerated notion 
of the wealth which might he obtained by plundering 
fhAm • "hifi fftphlA arid iTnAnltfxratAd mind was f-nCanahlfe 
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Tamerlan C till* wearUiiest was Bengal. Xo. nart of India 
possessed such,, natural advantages bolh_ for aarlaiitnri? 

I^^Tdf ‘^ecahiiuTrc, "" llie ^ ^ ^ .*! 

SiiiHreT lImn nnr^ Tcym eir iT^^ 

ncHmoni' d w hlc lITTv ^^ t ro pi ct ilTfixTT^^sTE^^ 

- yenl^Fl)'! ricc^^iliTs yirlcl aTT 

^ mcreis?*T5F^ is 'eTsewiiCTe uiikiicnviK Spires, siigai. 

^ vegetable oils, are produeed with marvellous exiiiicraficav 
[The rivers alTord an incK^haustlMe supply of fish. The 
desolate islands along the sca-coast, overpjaAvii by noxbrns 
[vegetation* ami swarming %vith deer and tigers* supply the 
[ciilllvated districts with abundance of salt. The great 
stream which fertilises the soil is* at the same time* the 
chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and 
on those of its tributary*walers, are the wealthiest marls, 
the most splendid capitals* and the most sacred stirliifs of 
India. The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain 
against the overOowing bounty of nature. In spite of the 
Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta freebooter, . Bengai^^ 
was known through the East as the gyden of^JSSenJas 
llieTkl'' kingdom. Its"popHationlSmmpTe3^cee 
Distant provinces wwe nourished from the overflowing 
of its granaries ; and the noble ladies of London and 
Paris w^ere clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. 
The race by whom this rich tract w^as peopled, enervated 
ii)y a soft climate and accu.slomed to peaceful emidcmnents, 

I bore the same relation to other Asiatics wliich the Ashilies 
jgencrally bear to the bold and energtdic children of Europe. 

/ The Casti lians ...ha ve a prove rb* tiuU In Valtaie i a the earth 

iis wale? j?Kl \,ih e nuai riuiiTTlTc 7fcTITi|TinnIs at 

^ feist cqmTIy irppliaibre vast plain of the Lower 

Ganges. Whatever the Bengalee does he cIock langtiiclly, 
HiS' .favouri te pii rsiilti afe^''sele.hlar y ^ *"ITc shrinks from 
SodSyei^ ; "MirihiCgR^'’v6lul^^ aiil 

sIngmSynpSTmacio In the war of cliicamg lie seldom 
engages in a personal conilet* and scarcely ever enlists as 
a soldier. We doubt wiietheF' there be a hmulrecl genuine 
Bengalees in the whole army of the Hast India Company, 
Th&e never* perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted 
by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of liiiropc had long 
possessed factories In Bengal. : The Freiicti were settled, 
as they still are, at Chandernagore on the HoogJey, Higher 
up the stream the Dutch traders held Chinsiirah. Xearer 
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town, where some Hindoo merchants of great opulence 
liad fixed their abode. But the tract now cove|ed by the 
palaces of Chowringhee contained only a few miserable 
lints thatched with straw. A jungle, abandoned to wate- 
fowl and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, 
and the Course, which is now dally crowded at sunset with 
the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
which the settlement stood, the English, like other great 
landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they were, 
like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a certain^ 
Jurisdiction within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom thQ. 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other 
viceroys of the Mogul, had becoi5ie virtually independent. 
He died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his 
grandson, a youth under twenty years of age, who bore 
the name of Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are per- 
haps the worst class of human b(^gs 
Eoy ‘ was""one~Qf tlie worst snecimens of his clasiT j^ 
undersFanding was naturally feeble7ancl his temper" natur- 
ally unamiabie. His education had been such as would 
have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and perverted 
even a generous disposition. He was unreasonable, be- 
cause nobody ever dared to reason with him, and selfish, 
because he had never been made to feel himself dependent 
on the good will of others. Early debauchery had un- 
nerved his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which infiamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were fiatterers 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommended by 
nothing but bufioonery and servility. It is said that he 
had arrived at the last stage of human depravity, when 
cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight 
of pain as pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no 
offence punished, no danger averted, is an agreeable 
excitement. It had early been his amusement to torture 
beasts and birds ; and, when he ^ew up, he enjoyed with 
still keener relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah^ had hated the English. 
It was his whim to do so ; and his whims were never 
opposed. He had also formed a very exaggerated notion 
of the wealth which might be obtained by plundering 
them r and his feeble and uncultivated mind was incaDabie 
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Tamerlaii^the Vv’ealtiiiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed^ siicli^ natural advantages bolli_for agriculture 

niiffliig tliroug li^tTa 
hrogreS’^ ^aSnel^ EasTorm e cniTO M 

ncEmo uTd^'^ilcK^^^^ 'the ti^pIcirs T^yTli 

THence^ yield an 
increasa’’iunr’a^ elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, 
vegetable Ohs, are produced with marvellous esuberance. 
The rivers aflord an inexliaustible supply of fish. The 
desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious 
vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The great 
stream which fertilises the soil is, at the same tinic, the 
chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and 
on those of its tributaryNvaters, are the wealthiest marts, 
the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of 
India. The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vatii 
against the overflowing bounty of nature. In spite of the 
Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal 
was known through the East as the garden of ES^' as 
the Its populatidh imiltiplied exceeclnigly. 

Distant provinces were nourished from the overflowing 
of its granaries ; and the noble ladies of London and 
Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. 
The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated 
by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful employments, 
bore the same relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics 
generally bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe. 
The Castilia ns ha ve a proverb, tha t in Valencia the earth 
is^i^er aSTf File. m en women ; anlLTlie destTiptiem Is at 
ieasFequally appilciHe to flie vast plain of the Lower 
Ganges. Whatever the B engalee does he does languidly. 
His favourite pursuits a rc" sed ihfa ryr'TrTe "'^irihks ' froin 

'siSgin'aHy " in the "war of chicane, he seldom 

engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as 
a soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred genuine 
Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Company. 
There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted 
hy nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The ..great, commercial companies of Europe had long 
.possessed" fa.cto.ries .in,. Bengal, „ The Fre,ncli', were settled, 
as they still „'are,.:.:at Chandernagore on the Hoogley. Higher 
up 'the stream the" Dutch, traders held Chinsuraii,.' Nearer 
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town, where ■ some Hindoo merchants of great opulence ■ 
had fixed their abode. But the tract now €ove|ed by the 
palaces of Chowringhee contained only a few miserable 
lints thatched 'with straws A jungle, abandoned to water- 
fowl and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, 
and the Course, which is now daily crowded at sunset with 
the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
w'hich the settlement stood, the English, like other great 
landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they were, 
like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a certain, , 
lurisdiction within their domain. ^ 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and'^^ \ 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom thc,.„,^ ' 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other 
viceroys of the Mogul, had becoffie virtually independent. 

He died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his ^ 
grandson, a youth under twenty years of age, who bore ^ 
the name of Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are per- 
haps the worst class of human b@ksT" an3m % 

Boy was" o specimens of Ms SssT ^ l^ 

nhdmfandlng was naturally feeblCj andliis temper ' natur- f 
ally unamiabie. His education had been such as would k 
have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and perverted > 
even a generous disposition. He was unreasonable, be- 
cause nobody ever dared to reason with him, and selfish, ^ 
because he had never been made to feel himself dependent 
on the good will of others. Early debauchery had un- 
nerved his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommended by 
nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said that he 
had arrived at the last stage of human depravity, when 
cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight 
of pain as pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no 
offence punished, no danger averted, is an agreeable 
excitement. It had early been his amusement to torture 
beasts and birds ; and, when he ^ew up, he enjoyed with 
still keener relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah^ had hated the English. 

It was his whim to do so ; and his whims were never 
opposed. He had also formed a very exaggerated notion > 
of the wealth which might be obtained by plundering 
them ; and his feeble and uncultivated mind was incapabie 
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^ readOy found. The English, in expectation of a *\Tar with 
France, had begun to fortify their setlieiiieiit without 
special p 3 *mission from the Nabob. A rich native, whom 
h0» longed to piiinder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and 
had not been ' delivered up. On such grounds as these 
Surajah Dowlali marched wdth a great army against Fort 
William. 

The servants of the Company at ^Madras had been forced 
by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. l,*ho.se in 
Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified caul 
bewildered by the approaching danger. The governor, 
who had heard much of Surajah Dowiah's cruelty, was 
frightened out of his wits. Jumped Into a boat, and took 
refuge in the nearest ship. The military commandant 
thought that he could nbt do better than follow” so good 
an example. The fort wms taken after a feeble resistance ; 
and great numbers of the English fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The Nabob seated himself with regal pomp 
in the principal hall of the factory, and ordered Hoi well, 

the first in rank among the prisoners, to be brought before 
Mm. His Highness talked about the insolence of the 
English, and grumbled at the smallness of the treasure 
which he had found ; hut promised to spare their lives^ 
and retired to rest. 

Then w^as committed that great crime, memorable for 
its singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous 
retribution by which it was followed. The English captives 
were left to the mercy of the guards, and the guards 
determined to secure them for the night in the prison of 
the garrison, a chamber known hy the fearful name of tlie 
Even for a single European malefactor, that 
dungebn would, in such a climate, have been too close and 
narrow. The space was only twenty feet square. The 

air-holes wesmi^^ obstructed. "It was iMsiimmer 

solstice, the season when the fierce heat of Bengal can 
scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England by 
lofty halls and by the constant waving of fans. The 
numbe|,:...:of ' the . prisoners was one hundred and forty-six . 

WhenlOSey ■ w^ere ordered to' enter the cell, tFe3rimaginS 

that the soldiers were Joking ; and, being in high spirits 
on 'account of the promise of the Nabob to spare their, 
lives, they laughed and Jested at the absurdity' of the 
notion..''"They' soon' diS'COvered their mistake. ■' They 'ex- 
postulated..; th'Cy entreated; but' in va.ia. . The giia,Fd'S 
thre'ateiied '.to put dowm all 'who hesitated. The captives 
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wiped Ms bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, ap- 
proaches the horrors which were recounted b:f the few 
surviYors of that night. They cried for mercy. Tl^ey 
strove to burst the door. Holwell who, even in that 
extremity, retained some presence of mind, offered large 
bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was that nothing 
could be done without the Nabob's orders, that the Nabo& 
was asleep, and that he would be angry if anybody woke* 
him. Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other down, fought for the places at the’ 
windows, fought for the pittance of water with which the 
cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among 
them. The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the 
bars, and shouted wdth laughter at the frantic struggles 
of their victims. At length the tumult died away in low 
gaspings and moanings. The day broke. The Nabob 
had slept off his debauch, and permitted the door to be 
opened. But it was some time before the soldiers could 
make a lane for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
heaps of corpses on which the burning climate had already 
begun to do its loathsome work. When at length a 
passage was made, tw^enty-three ghastly figures, such 
asTi^ir own mothers would not Have knowM staggered 
one BIT one^^toT the charnel-hoiiser A pit was instantly 
dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in 
number, w^’ere flung into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things, which, after the lapse of more than 
eighty years, cannot be told or read without horror, 
a’wakened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the 
savage Nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the 
murderers. He showed no tenderness to the survivors. 
Some of them, indeed, from w^hom nothing was to be got, 
were suffered to depart; but those from wdiom it was 
thought that anything could be extorted were treated 
with execrable cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, was 
carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, threatened 
Mm, and sent him up the country in irons, together with 
some other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they chose to tell about the treasures of the 
Company. These persons, still bowed down by the 
sufferings of that great agony, were lodged in miserable 
sheds, and fed only with grain and water, till at length 
the intercessions of the female relations of the Nabob 
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in the most pompous language. He jiaced a garrison In 
Fort Wiliam, forbade Englishmen to dwell in llie neigh- 
boiiriiood, and directed that, ^ memory of Ills 
actions, Calcutta should t hciiceforw^arlI17eTnIITein\Tm 
that fsto say, the Port of God. 

’ In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reaclnd 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resent lihid. 
The cry of the whole seliieinent was for vengeance. W'il Ion 
forty-eight hours after the arrivid of the intelligiain*, 
it was determined that an expedition should im sent to 
the Hoogley, and that Cih^e should he at the liead of ihe 
land forces'! The naval armament was under the corii- 
mand of" Admiral Watson. Nine hundred English Infantry, 
fine troops and Mi of spirit, and lifieen Inindred sepoys, 
composed the army which sailed to punisli a prince who 
had more subjects than Lewis the Fifteenth or the Empress 
Maria Theresa, Tn October the expedilion sailed; but 
it- had to make its \¥ay against adverse winds, and did not 
reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was re\*eiling in fancied security at yimt^ 
sliedabad. He was so nroloundlY Ignorant of the slate 

■ of foreign cou ntries tha t he often __ used to say that ..there 

were "not 'ten TEousaiiS'''men in "all Europe"! and’ il naS 

neveFbccurrect’' to iiiin as 'possible that the' iinglish would 

dare to ■ invade his dominions.. But though liiidisliirbed 
by any fear of their niEitary power, he began to miss 
■them greatly. His revenues fell oil; and his ministers 
succeeded in making him understand that a ruler may 
sometimes find it more profitable to protect traders In 
the open enjoyment of their gains than to pul Ihcrn to 
the torture for the purpose of discovering hitkkra rhests 
of gold and Jewels. He was already disposed to permit 
the Company to resume its mercantile opcnilioiis in his 
country, when he received the news that m English 
armament was in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered all 
Ms troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, and marched 
towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison at Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed, 'and sacked Hoogley. The 
Nabob, already disposed to make some concessions to 
the English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by 
these proofs of their power and spirit. He accordingly 
Blade overtures ■ to;" the chiefs of the Invading armament, 
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cliielly composed of servants of the Company who had 
fled from Calcutta, had the principal direction affairs ; 
and these persons were eager to be restored to fiieir posts 
and compensated for their losses. The government# of 
Siadras, apprised that war had commenced in Europe, 
and apprehensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament. The promises 
of the Nabob were large, the chances of a contest doubtful ; 
and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed his 
regret that things should not be concluded in so glorious 
a manner as he could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the 
life of Ciive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier 
carrying into effect,, with eminent abHity and valour, 
the plans of others. Henceforth lie is to be chiefly regarded 
as a statesman ; and his military movements are to be 
considered as subordinate to his political designs. That 
in his new capacity he displayed great ability and obtained 
great success, is unquestionable. But it is also unques- 
tionable that the transactions in which he now began 
to take a part have left a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and 
integrity in the conduct of his hero. But we can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that 
Clive was a man '‘to whom deception, when it suited 
liis purpose, never cost a pang.^' Clive seems to us to 
have been constitutionally the very opposite of a knave, 
bold even to temerity, sincere even to indiscretion, hearty 
in friendship, open in enmity. Neither in his private 
life, nor in those parts of his public life in which he had 
to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs of a 
propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes 
In which he was engaged as an Englishman against Engllsh- 
Hien, from his boxing matches at school to those stormy 
altercations at the India House and in Parliament amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very faults W'ere 
those of a high and magnanimous spirit The truth 
seems to have been that he considered Oriental politics 
as a game ill which nothing was unfaii'. He knew that 
the standard^ of^ morality among the natives of India 
differed widely from that establishe^ni^^ 

jEiew to de^. ''witir'men,,''destitute"^^ iu: 

Europe is called honour, with men who would give any 
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He seems to have imagined, most erroiieoiisly in our 
opinion, tbat lie could effect nothing against such adver- 
saries, if lie was content to be bound by ties from which 
they were free, if he went on telling truth, and hearing 
none, if he fulfilled, to his' own hurt, all his engagements 
with confederates who never kept an engagement that 
was not to their advantage. Accordingly this man, in 
the other parts of his life an' honourable English gentleman 
and a soldier, was no sooner matched against an Indian 
intriguer, tliah he became himself an Indian intriguer, 
and descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypo- 
critical caresses, to the substitution of documents, and to 
the counterfeiting of hands. 

I The negotiations between the English and the Nabob 
were' carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant 
I of the Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. 
This Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native 
merchants resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great 
losses in consequence of the Nabob's expedition against 
that place. In the course of his commercial transactions, 
he had seen much of the English, and was peculiarly 
qualified to serve as a medium of communication between 
them and a native court. He possessed great influence 
with his own race, and had in large measure the Hindoo 
talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, perseverance, 
and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an 
Indian statesman , and with all the leiuly" of ' 'a ' boy" ' wh ose 
min'd 'had 'fieeiT^nfeebled by power and self-indulgence. 
He, promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At. one time 
he ' advanced with his army in a thretitenlng manner 
towards Calcutta ; but when he saw the resolute front; 
which '.the English presented, he fell ba:ck in alanii, and 
cons'ented to make peace with them, on tlieir own terms. 
The treaty was no sooner concluded than he fo.rine'C! n.ew 
designs,'' ' ■aga.inst , them. He intrigued with tire Freiicli,' 
authorities at . Chanderiiagore. , He iinited ,Bussy to 
maT'Cli from the Deccan, to 'the Hoogley, and to drive the 
English' 'out of Bengal. A,ll this was voil known to Clive 
'and Watson. They „ determined ' accordingly 'to strike ' a 
decisive .blow," 'and to attack Chanderiiagore., .before , the 
force there ,:Coul'd be. strengthened by new arrivals, either 
from 'the south of .India, or from' Europe. Watson dire'Cted 
the,., ''.'expedition .by ,, water, Clive by land. The suC'Cess 
of; .the,, "Combined.' m'Oveiiients was ,ranid ,and cft?nnii»,fi^,-. 
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tie was still able to oppose to them tbeir French rivals. 
The French were now vanquished ; and he* began to 
regard the English with stiii greater fear and still greater 
hatred. His weak and unprincipled mind oscillaited 
between servility and insolence. One day he sent a large 
sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensation due for 
the WTongs which he had committed. The next day he 
sent a present of Jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dis- 
tinguished officer to hasten to protect Bengal '' against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,'-' says his Highness, 
"'may all bad fortune attend."' He ordered his army 
to march against the English. He countermanded his 
orders. He tore Clive's letters. He then sent answers 
in the most florid language of compliment. He ordered 
Watts out of his presence, and threatened to impale him. 
He again sent for Watts and begged pardon for the insult. 
In the meantime, his wretched maladministration, his 
folly, his dissolute manners, and his love of the lowest 
company, had disgusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, 
traders, civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatious 
Mahommedans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious 
Hindoos. A formidable confederacy was formed against 
him, in which were included Royduiiub, the minister of 
finance, Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the 
troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. 
The plot was confided to the English agents, and a com- 
munication was opened between the malcontents at 
Moorshedabad and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation : but 
Clive's voice was given in favour of the conspirators, 
and his vigour and firmness bore down all opposition. 
It- was determined that the English should lend their 
powerful assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to 
place Meer Jaffier on the throne of Bengal. In return, 
Meer Jaffier promised ample compensation to the Company 
and its servants, and a liberal donative to the army, the 
nB.vj, and the committee. The odious vices of Surajah 
Dowiah, the wrongs which the English had suffered at 
his hands, the dangers to wvhich our trade must have 
been exposed, had he continued to reign, appear to us 
fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimulation which Clive stooped to 
practise. He wTote to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affec- 
tionate that they for a time lulled that weak prince into 

■ nrn-- 
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marcli night and day to bis assistance, and stand by film as 
long as I 't|ave a man left.*’ 

It was impossible that a plot which had. so many .rami- 
jficaftions , should long remain entirely conce«aleci. Eiiougb 
reached the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. 
But he was soon quieted by the fictions aiic! artifices 
which the mventive genius of Omichund p,rocIiiced with 
miraculous readiness. Ail w^as going well ; the plot wms 
nearly ripe ; when Clive learned that OmMiund w’as likely 
to play false. The artfiii Bengalee had been jironiiscd 
a liberal compensation for all th.at he had lost at Calcutta. 
But this 'would not satisfy Mm. His services had been 
great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. By 
one wwd breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowiali, he could 
undo all that he had doife. The lives of Watts, of ]Meer 
Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; and he 
determined to take advantage of his situation and to make 
his own terms. He demanded three hundred thousand 
‘ pounds sterling as the price of his secrecy and of his assist- 
ance. The committee, incensed by the treacliery and 
appalled by the danger, knew not what course to take. 
But Clive 'was more than Omichund’s match in Omichiind's 
own arts. The man, he said, w'as a -villain. Any artifice 
which would defeat such knavery was justifiable. The 
best course would be to promise what was asked. Omi- 
chund would soon be at their mcrc3!' ; and then they 
might punish him by withholding from hin% not only 
the bribe which he now demanded, but also the compensa- 
tion which all the other sufferers of Calcutta %vere to rccdve. 
His advice w-as taken. But how was tlie wary and sagacious 
Hindoo to be deceived ? He had dcmaiid(*d liiat an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
betw^een Mecr Xafller and the English, and he would not 
be satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes, Clive 
had an expedient ready. Tw^o treaties were dramm up, 
one on white paper, the other on red, the former real, the 
latter fictitious. In the former Omichund’s name was not 
m.entioned ; , the ,l,atter, w^hich was, to be shown to him, 
contamed.:a 'Stipulation in Ms favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the ■ red treaty. Omichund’s 
'Vigilance and acuteness were 'such that "the absence of 
so important, a name w^ould probably aw’-aken his suspicions. 
But Clive; was not a man to do anything by halves. We 
almost blush to write it. He forued Admiral Watson’s 
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that of his previous letters- He set forth ail the wrongs 
which the British had suffered, offered to submit the 
points in dispute to the arbitration of Meer J^fher, and 
concluded by announcing that, as the rains were abfut 
to set in, he and his men would do themselves the honour 
of waiting on his Highness for an answer, 

Sura j ah Dowlah instantly assembled his w^hole force, 
and marched to encounter the English. It had bhen 
agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself from 
the Nabob, and carry over Ms division to Clive. But, 
as the decisive moment approached, the fears of the 
conspirator overpowered his ambition. Clive had advanced 
to Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power a 
few miles off at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier delayed 
to fulfil his engagements, and teturned evasive answers 
to the earnest remonstrances of the English general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation- He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate: and whatever confidence he might place 
in his own military talents, and in the valour and discipline 
of his troops, it was no light thing to engage an army 
twenty times as numerous as his own- Before him lay a 
river over which it was easy to advance, but over which, if 
things went ill, not one of his little band would ever return. 
Oil this occasion, for the first and for the last time, his 
dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the 
fearful responsibility of making a decision. He called 
a council of war. The majority pronounced against 
fighting; and Clive declared his concurrence with the 
majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had never 
called but one council of war, and that, if he had takem 
the advice of that council, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting 
broken up when he was himself again. He retired alone 
under the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour 
there in thought. He came back determined to put every- 
thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all should bd 
In readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome 
day's march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters 
in a grove of mango-trees near Piassey, within a mile of tfie^ 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard, through 
the whole night, the sound of drams and cymbals from 
the vast camp of the Nabob. It js not strange that even 

cfAtTi" ’harM-.f' *'* 
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and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the i^realiiess 
and neari^ss of the exisis, distrusting Ills eaplaiiis, clreacl- 
ing every one who approached him, dreaciing to be left 
alofie, he sat gloomily in his tent, haiintccl, a Gri-ek poet 
would have said, by the furies of those who had cursed 
him with their last breath in the Black Ii,ole. 

The day broke, the dav which .was t o decide fli e fate 

of TnHiir army of Ihe'^XalmhJ pbiirlng 

fErougiT iiiimy openings of the ransp, b*‘!ain to move 
towards the grove where the English lay* l*“orty thciusand 
infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, swoiaJs, bcnvs and 
arrow's, covered the plain. They w'ere accompaiilecl by 
fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged 
bj' a long team of white oxen, and ear li luishcc! on frcmi 
behind by an elephant. • Some smaller guns, under the 
dIrectiOB of a few French auxiliaries, were perhaps more 
formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, 
not from the elfenilnate, populallon of 1‘kmgal , but from 
the bolder race 'wEich''TnTiamli^ t!ie”noiliienr provinces ; 
■and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that Iioth 
the men and the horses W'cre more pow'erfu! than those 
of the Carnatic, The force which he had to oppose to 
this great multitude consisted of only three thousand 
men. But of these nearly a thousand 'were English ; 
and ali were led by English officers, and traine<l in the 
English . discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the 
little army were the men of the Thirly-KInth Regiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many honourable 
additions won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, 
the name of Piassey, and the proud motto. Primus in 
iMis. ■ 

"TITe battle commenced with a eanmuKide In which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execidlon, while 
the few field-pieces of the English produced great, effect 
Several of the most distinguished olEcers In Sura j ah 
Dow! ah's service fell Disorder began to spread through 
his ranks. His own terror ' increased ever> moment. 
One of the conspirators urged m him the expediency 
of retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it diii 
with what his own terrors suggested, was readily received. 
He ordered his army to fall back, and this order decided 
his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and ordered Ills 
troops to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude 
gave way before the onset ' of ■ disciplined valour. No 
mob attacked .by regular soldiers .‘was ever more com- 
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Imndred of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, 
their guns, their baggage, innumerable wafgons, in- 
numerable cattle, remained in the power of the conquerors. 
With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty 
woundMTuHvenE^^ an army’noT'liSF’^^ 

thousand men, and subdued an empire larger and more 
immilouFlEanl^ Britain. 

t/meer "Jaffier had given no assistance to the English 
during the action. But, as soon as he saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, he drew off his division of the 
army, and, when the battle was over, sent his congratula- 
tions to his ally. The next morning he repaired to the 
English quarters, not a little uneasy as to the reception 
which awaited him there. He gave evident signs of 
alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive him with 
the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, 
embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously 
to his apologies, and advised him to march without delay 
to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle 
with all the speed with which a fleet camel could carry 
Mm, and arrived in Moorshedabad in little more than 
twenty-four hours. There he called his councillors round 
Mm. The wisest advised Mm to put himself info the 
hands of the English, from whom he had nothing worse 
to fear than deposition and confinement. But he attri- 
buted this suggestion to treachery. Others urged him 
to try the chance of "war again. He approved the advice, 
and issued orders accordingly- But he wanted spirit 
to adhere even during one day to a manly resolution. He 
learned that Meer Jaffier had arrived ; and his terrors 
became insupportable. Disguised in a mean dress, with a 
casket of jewels in his hand, he let himself down at night 
from a window in his palace, and accompanied by only 
two attendants, embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, eseorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. 
For his residence had been assigned a palace, which was 
surrounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops 
who accompanied him could conveniently encamp within 
it. The ceremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier 
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.this occasion to nse the .services of an Interpreter; .fo.r 
it' is remarkable, that, long as he resided in India, inti- 
m.«.tely acquainted as he was with Indian politics and 
'with 'the 'Indian character, and ado,red as lie.' w^as by his 
Indian soldiery, he never learned to express himself witli 
facility in any Indian language. He is said indeed to 
have been sometimes under the necessity o.'f employing, 
in his intercourse with natives of India, the smattering 
of Portuguese wiiich he had acquired when a iad in BraziL 
The new sovereign was now called upon to fuHli the 
engagements into wiilch he had entered witli his allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Jugget Sett, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Omichund camd thither, fully believing himself 
to stand high in the favour of Clive, wiio, with dissimula- 
tion surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had 
up to that day treated him with undiminislied kindness. 
The white treaty was produced and read. Clive then 
turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the servants of the Com- 
pany, and said in English, It is now time to undeceive 
Omichund.’'^ Omichund/' said Mr. Scrafton in Plin- 
dostanee, *Hhe red treaty is a trick. You are to have 
nothing.'' Omichund fell back insensible into the arms 
of his attendants. He revived ; but his mind was irrepar- 
ably ruined, Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples 
of conscience in his dealings with Indian politicians, was 
not inhuman, seems to have been touched. He saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, advised 
him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great temples 
of India, in the hope that change of scene might restore 
his health, and "was even disposed, notwithstanding all 
that had passed, again to employ him in the public service. 
But from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy 
man sank gradually into idiocy. He who had formerly 
.been'.'' distinguished by the strength of his understanding, 
"and ■ 'the.' 'simplicity O'f . his habits, now squandered the 
:• remains ■■ 'Of his, 'fortune on 'Childish trinkets, and loved 
to exhibit himself dressed in rich garments, and hung 
'•with precious 'stones. ■ In this ahj.ect state he languished 
a'feW'.months,'and. tli'Cn 'died. 

.'"■.'"•We should: not ■think it necessary to O'ffer any remarks 
'for 'the '''purpose, of ''"directing, the judgment' of our readers, 
with respect to this transaction, had not Sir John ]\Ialcolm 
'''U'ndertaken -■ to, 'defend ' it ' in its parts. He regrets. 
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filled their engagements .with the w^ilv Bengalee, so signal 
an example of successful treason would hav^ produced 
a crowed of imitators. Now, we w^iH not discuss this 
point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed^ it 
Is quite unnecessary to do so : for, looking at the question 
as a question of expediency in the lowest sense of the 
word, and using no arguments but such as Machiavelli 
might have employed in his conferences with Borgia, 
we are convinced that Clive was altogether in the wrong, 
and that lie committed, not merely a crime, but a blunder. 
That honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we 
firmly believe to be generally correct, even with respect 
to the temporal interest of individuals ; but with respect 
to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, 
and that for this reason, that the life of societies is longer 
than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention 
men w’‘ho have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches 
of private faith; but we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a state which has on the whole been a gainer 
by a breach of public faith. The entire history of British 
India is an illustration of the great truth, that it is not 
prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most 
efficient weapon with which men can encounter falsehood 
is truth. During a long course of years, the English 
rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies whom 
no engagement could bind, have generally acted with 
sincerity and uprightness ; and the event has proved 
that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom, English 
valdur and English mteiiigence have done less to extpd 
and to preserve our OrieiitSl Empire tlian English veracity. 
Ail that we could have gained by imitating the doublmgs, 
the evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been 
employed against us, is as nothing, when compared with 
what we have gained by being the one power in India on 
whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which 
superstition can devise, no hostage however precious, 
inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is 
produced by the yea, yea/' and nay, nay,'' of a British 
envoy. No fastness, however strong by art or nature, 
gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed by the 
chief who, passing through the territories of powerful and 
deadly enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. 
The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely by the 
offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
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■ sepoys, 'On condition that they will desert the standard 
of thO' Coinpany. The Company promises only a moderate 
pension after a long service. Bnt every sepoy knows 
that the promise of the Company will be kept ; he knows 
'that if he lives a hundred years, his rice and salt are, as 
, secure as the s.alary of the Governor- General, : a,iid he 
knows that there is not another state in India which 
would not, in spite of the most solemn vows., leave liini 
to die of hunger in a ditch as soon as he had ceased to 
be usefuL The greatest ■ advantage which a government 
can possess is to be the one trustworthy govern men t 
in the midst of governments which nobody can "trust:. 
This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during 
the last two generations on the principles whicli Sir John 
Malcolm .appears to have' considered as sound, had, w^e, 
as often as W’e had to deal with people like Oinichiind, 
retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking fai'th, af'ter 
their fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or capacity 
could have upheld our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faitir 
could be justified only by the strongest necessity. As 
we think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but 
most inexpedient, we need hardly say that we altogether 
condemn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
Surajah Dowlah was taken a feW' days after his flight, 
and was brought before. :Meer JafllerV I'here he flung 
himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, and wiCIi 
tears and loud cries implored the mercy which he had 
never shown. Meer Jaffier hesitated ; hut his son !\ieeran, 
a youth of seventeen, who in feebleness of brain and 
savageness of 'nature gre-atly resembled the wretched 
captive, , was ■ implacable. Surajah Dowlah was led into 
a secret chamber, to wdnch In a short time the ministers 
af death were sent. In this 'act the English bore iio 
aart ; ■■■■■and" Meer. Jafler understood 'so much of their 
teeliiigs, that he tliouglit . it necessary to apologise to 
:hem':for having ave,nged ■ them- on their most malignant 
memy. 

The. shower of wealth now "fell copiously on the Gomp.anv 
ind.fts servants. '.A sum, of -eight h'und.recl 'thousand 
>ounds sterling,, in coined" sliver, "was .sent do'wn 'the -..river.' 
rom Moorshedabad to Fort ^ William. ■ The fleet which 
onveyed this ■ treasure consisted of more than ■ a '.'hundred 
>oats, a.iid performed, its 
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to his acqttisitions but Ms own moderation. The treasury 
of Bengal was thrown open to him. There wer^pEed up, 
after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses of 
coin, among which might not seldom he detected Mie 
florins and hyzants with which, before any European 
ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians 
purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive 
walked between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with 
ruhies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. 
He accepted between two and three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jafher and 
Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the public 
voice, and severely criticised in Parliament. They are 
vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers 
of the victorious general represented his gains as the 
wages of corruption, or as plunder extorted at the point 
of the sword from a helpless ally. The hio^apher, on 
the other hand, considers these great acquisitions as 
free gifts, honourable alike to the donor and to the receiver, 
and compares them to the rewards bestowed by foreign 
powers on Marlborough, on Nelson, and on Wellington. 
It had always, he says, been customary in the East, to 
give and receive presents ; and there was, as yet, no 
Act of Parliament positively prohibiting English func- 
tionaries in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. 
This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us. We 
do not suspect Clive of selling the interests of his employers 
or his country ; but we cannot acquit Mm of having 
done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is more clear than that a general ought to he 
the servant of his own government, and of no other. It 
follows that whatever rewards he receives for his services 
ought to be given either by his own government, or with 
the full knowledge and approbation of his own govern- 
ment. This rule ought to he strictly maintained even 
with respect to the merest bauble, with respect to a cross, 
a medal, or a yard of coloured riband. But how can 
any government he well served, if those who command its 
forces are at liberty, without its permission, without 
its privity, to accept princely fortunes from its allies ? 
It is idle to say that there was then no Act of Parliament 
prohibiting the practice of taking presents from Asiatic 
sovereigns. It is not on the Act which was passed at 
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State for Foreign Affairs from being in tlie pay of contlnenta] 
powers, Imt it is not tlie less ' true tliat a Secretary who 
should receive a secret pension from France would grossly 
vit>late his duty, and would deserve severe punishment. 
Sir John ^Malcolm comp ares the co nduct of Oiye .wiJi 
CiiatoF tJie'Pularol Wellington. Suppose.— uiul \xe beg 
pardoSTcF'^ttin such a supposition even for the sake 
of argiiiiient, — that the Duke of WelJington had, after the 
campaign of 181.5, and %vhile he commanded the army of 
occupation in France, privately iu*ce]ited two hiniftred 
thousand pounds .from Lewis the Eighteenth, as a mark 
of gratitude for the great services which his Grace had 
rendered to the House of Bourbon : what would be thought 
of such a transaction ? Yet the slatute-lmok no more 
forbids the ta,king of presents in Eiiro|:>e now tliaii il forbadc 
the ta,king of presents in Asia then. 

At the same tim,e, it must be admitted that, in Clive's 
case, there were many extenuating circmmstances. He 
considered himself as the general, not of the Crown, but 
of the Company. The Company had, l>y implication 
at, least, authorised its agents to enrich tfieniselves by 
means of the liberality of the native princes, and by other 
means still more objectionable. It was iiardly to be ex- 
pected that the servant should enteriain stricter notions 
of Ms duty than were entertained by his inaslcrs. Though 
Clive did not distinctly acquaint his emphiyers with 
what had taken place, and request their .sanction, he 
did not, on the other hand, Iiy studied concealment, 
show that lie was conscious of having done wrong. CJn 
the contrary, he avowed with the greatest openness that, 
the Nabob's bounty had raised him to atflueiice. Lastly, 
though 'we think that he ought .not In such a way to have 
taken anything, we must admit that he deserves praise 
for having taken so little. He aceepteci twenty lacs of 
rupees. It would have cost him o.nly a word lo make 
the twenty forty. It was a very easy exercise of virtue 
to declaim in England against Clive's rapudly ; but not 
one in a hundred of his accusers would have shorn so 
much self-command in the treasury of 5Ioorsiiedabad. 

Meer Jalfier could be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand which had placed him on it. Fie was not, indeed,, 
a mere boy ; nor had he been so, unforlunute as to be bom 
in the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or 
quite so depraved as his ' predecessor had been. But : 
he had nonp, of tliA frtlAnfe ^.. .. 
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pmvime of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was now in truth an independent sovereign, menaced 
Bengal with invasion. Nothing but the talents and 
authority of Clive could support the tottering govern- 
ment. While things were in this state, a ship arrived 
with despatches which had been written at the India 
House before the news of the battle of Plassey bad reached 
London. The Directors had determined to place the 
English settlements in Bengal under a government con- 
stituted in the most cumbrous and absurd manner ; and, 
to make the matter worse, no place in the arrangement 
was assigned to Clive, The persons who were selected 
to form this new government, greatly to their honour, 
took on themselves the responsibility of disobeying these 
preposterous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the 
supreme authority. He consented ; and it soon appeared 
that the servants of the Company had only anticipated 
the wishes of their employers. The Directors, on receivingi 
news of Clive's brilliant success, instantly appointed Mm! 
governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest | 
marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was now 
boundless, and far surpassed even that which Dupleix 
had attained in the south of India. Meer Jaiher regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nabob 
spoke with severity to a native chief of high rank, whose 
followers had been engaged in a brawl with some of the 
Company's sepoys, Are you yet to learn," he said, 
“ who that Colonel Clive is, and in what station God 
has placed him?" The chief, who, as a famous jester 
and an old friend of Meer Jaffier, could venture to take 
liberties, answered, I affront the Colonel I I, who 
never get up in the morning without making three low 
hows to his jackass ! " This was hardly an exaggeration. 
Europeans and natives were alike at Clive's feet. The 
English regarded him as the only man who could force 
Meer Jaffier to keep Ms engagements with them. Meer 
Jaffier regarded Mm as the only man who could protect 
the new dynasty against turbulent subjects and encroach- 
ing 'neighbours*' 

It is but justice to say that Clive used Ms power ably 
and vigorously for the advantage of Ms country* He 
sent forth an expedition against the tract lying to the 
north of the Carnatic. In this tract the French still 
had the ascend an cv .* and it wac irnT^nT-tQnt tn 
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■ WMe a coBsiderabie part of the army of Bengali was tlias 
engaged ai: a distance, a new and formidable danger 
menaced the western frontier. The Great Mogul was 
a pHsoner at Delhi in the hands of a subject. His eldest 
son, named Shah Alum., destined to .be, during man}' years, 
the sport o.f adverse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, 
first of:, the Malirattas, and then of the English, had fled 
from the palace of his father. His b.i.rth w'as sfill revered 
in India. Some powerful princes, the Na!)ol> of Glide 
in. particular, . we,re inclined to favour him. Shah Alum, 
found it e.asy to draw to his standai'd great numbers of 
the . military adventurers with whom every part of the 
country sw^armed. An army of forty thousand in.eii, of 
various races and religions^ •^^lahrattas, Robillas, Jauts.., and 
Afghans, were speedily assembled round him ; and he 
formed the design of overthrowing the upstart whom the 
English had elevated to a throne, and of establishing Ms 
own authority throughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Meer Jafiieris terror \Yas extreme-; and the only ex- 
pedient which occurred to him was to purchase, by the 
payment of a large sum of money, an accommodation 
with Shah Alum. This expedient had been repeatedly 
jmployed by those who, before him, had ruled the. rich 
md unwarlike provinces near the mouth of the Ganges. 
3ut Clive treated the suggestion with a scorn worthy 
>f his strong sense and dauntless courage. If yoii 
to this/' he wrote, '' you will have the Nabol) of Glide, 
he Malirattas, and many more, come from all parts of 
he confines of your country, who will i>iilly you out of 
noney.till you have none left in -your ireasuVy, 1 beg 
^our,. 'Excellency 'wEI rely on the fideiity of the English, 
ind ..of . .those troops w.li.icli. are attached to you.''' He 
n-otc' dn ' .a similar strain to the Governor "of Patna, 

brave .native soldier whom he highly esteemed. ** Come 
0 ;. no. terms ;.. .defend your, city to the last. Rest assured 
bat the English .are s.ta.neh, and firm friends, and lliat 
bey never desert a cause, in w.liich they have once taken 
.art.”'., 

He; kept '.Ms word. .Shah Alum had invested Patna, 
nd'":Was on.Ahe point of proceeding to. storm, when he 
‘arneddhat'.the- colonel was advancing .fo-y forced marches, 
he .whole, army. wh..icli w^as approaching consisted of only 
mr hundred and .fifty Europeans- and two thousand five 
undred ... sepoys, But . -Clive and Ms Englishmen were 

r^W.. A.lli<ar*fc /\f A'r*£kriA -./%Tr.A«. ....Ttl - 
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been regarded witli so mncli uneasiness .by . tbe court of 
Moorsbedabad, melted away before tbe mere terror of tbe 
Britisli name. .' .■ . 

Tlie conqueror returned in triumph to Fort W01i|m. 
The Joy of Meer Jaflier was as unbounded as Ms f^s 
bad been, and led him to bestow on bis preserver a princely 
token of gratitude. Tbe quit-rent which tbe East India 
Company were bound to pay to tbe Nabob for the exten- 
sive lands held by them to the south of Calcutta amounted 
to near thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The 
whole of this splendid estate, sufficient to support with 
dignity the highest rank of the British peerage, w^as now 
conferred on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. 
It was a present which, from its very nature, could be 
no secret. In fact, the Company itself was his tenant, 
and, by its acquiescence, signified its approbation of 
Bfeer Jafher's grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jafher did not last long. 
He had for some time felt that the powerful ally who 
had set him up might pull him down, and had been looking 
round for support against the formidable strength by 
which he had himself been hitherto supported. He 
knew that it would be impossible to find among the natives 
of India any force which would look the coIoneFs little 
army in the face. The French power in Bengal was extinct. 
But the fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in 
the Eastern seas ,* and it was not yet distinctly known 
in Asia how much the power of Holland had declined 
in Europe. Secret communications passed between tbe 
court of Moorsbedabad and the Dutch factory at Chin- 
surah ; and urgent letters were sent from Ghinsurah, 
exhorting the government of Batavia to fit out an ex- 
pedition which might balance the power of the English 
In Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, eager to extend 
the influence of their country, and still more eager to 
obtain for themselves a share of the w^'ealth which had 
recently raised so many English adventurers to opuience, 
equipped a pow^erful armament. Seven large ships from 
Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hooglej’". The military 
force on board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of 
'Whom about one half were Europeans. The enterprise 
was well timed. Clive had sent such large detachments 
to oppose the French in the Carnatic that his army was 

■nnxxr infAriAT* in r^■P •fVvrv + 



added to that in which they were already enraged with 
France;, that they might disavow Ms acts; that they 
might piiifisli him. He had recently reiiilUed a great 
.part of his fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East 
fncfia Comp.aiiy; .and he had therefore a strong interest 
ill avoiding any qiiarrcL But he was satisiled that, if 
he suffered the Batavian armament to pass up the river 
and to join the garrison of Chinsurah, Minr Jaffier wamld 
throw himself into the arm.s of these new alilcs, and tliat 
the English ascendancy In Bengaj wmiild he exposed to 
most -serious danger. He took his resolidion with char- 
acteristic boldness, aiici was most abiy sefoinlecl by his 
officers, particularly by Colonel Forcle, to whom the 
most important part of the operations was in! rust eel. 
The Dutch .attempted to* force a passage. The English 
encountered them, both by land and wafer. On both 
elements the enemy had a great siipeiioiily of force, 
Cn both they w’ere signally defeated. Their ships were 
taken-. Their troops “were put to a total rout. Almost 
'all the ' ' European soldiers., ' ivho coiisUltiied tlie main 
st.rength. 'ol the invading army, -were killed or taken. 
The conquerors sat dowm before Chinsorah ; and the chiefs 
of that settlement, noiv thoroughly humbled, consented 
to the terms w^hich Clive dictated. They engaged to 
build no forlifications, and to raise no troops beyond a 
small force necessary for the police of tlieir factories: 
and it was distinctly provided that any violation of these 
covenants should be pimlsh-ed with" Instant expulsion 
from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed for 
England. At home, honours and rewanls awaited him, 
not indeed equal to his claims or to his mnhUUm, but 
still such as, when his age. Ills rank In the army, and 
his original place in society are considerecl, must lie pro* 
nounced rare and splendid. Hewas raised to the Irish 
peerage, and encouraged to expect an English title. George 
the Third, w'^ho had just ascended the tlirone, received 
him with great distinction.-’ .The ministers paid him 
marked , attention ; and Pitt, wliose influence in the 
House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, 
was eager' to mark his regard .for one whose exploits had 
mntrlbiited so much to the' lustre of that memorable 
period. The great orator ■ had already" In Parliament 
iescribed Clive as a heaven-born general, as a man who, 
med to the. labour of the desk, had displayed a military 
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been transTiiitteci to , Qlve in Bengal, 'and,' bad greatly 
delighted.. .a.nd. flattered Mm. .Indeed,' since, the' de.atb 
of Wolfe, CliYe was the only English general *'0! whom 
his countrymen had much reason to be proud, 

Duke of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate ; 
and his single \ict0r3% ha\'ing been gained over his country- 
men and used with merciless severity, had been more 
fatal to his popularity than his many defeats. Conway, 
versed in the leaniing of his profession, and personally 
courageous, wanted vigour and capacity. Granby, honest, 
generous, and as brave as a lion, had neither science 
nor genius. Sackville, inferior in knowledge and abilities 
to none of his contemporaries, had incurred, unjustly 
as we believe, the imputation most fatal to the character 
of a soldier. It was under the command of a foreign 
general that the British had triumphed at Minden and 
Warburg. The people therefore, as was natural, greeted 
with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose 
native courage and self-taught skill had placed him on 
a level with the great tacticians of Germany. 

The w^ealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie 
with the first grandees of England. There remains proof 
that he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds through the Dutch East India Company, 
and more than forty thousand pounds through the English 
Company. The amount which he had sent home through 
private houses was also considerable. He had invested 
great sums in jewels, then a very common mode of remittance 
from India. His purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, 
amounted to twenty-five thousand pounds. Besides a 
great mass of ready money, he had his Indian estate, 
valued by himself at twenty-seven thousand a year. 
His whole annual income, in the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as possible, 
exceeded forty thousand pounds ; and incomes of forty 
thousand pounds at the time of the accession of George 
the Third w^ere at least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand now. We may safely affirm that no Englishman 
who started with nothing has ever, in any line of life, 
created su eh a fortune at the early age of thirty- 
four. '■ ' ' 

It would be unjust not to add that Qive made a credit- 
able use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey 
had laid the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand 



sieucier. The whole sum which GUve expended in this 
manner may he calculated at fifty thousand pounds. 

He no’^l set himself to cultivate Parllameiifary interest. 
H|s purchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that View% and, after the general election of 
1761, he found himself In the House of Commons, at tlii; 
head of a body of dependents w^hose snppoTi must have 
been important to ' any administralioii. In English 
politics, however, he did not take a prominent part. 'His 
first attachments, as we ha%-e seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at 
a later period lie was attracted by the genius and success 
of Mr. Pitt ; but finally he connected himseif in the closest 
manner with George Grenville. Early in the session of 
1764, when the iilegal and impolitic persecuticm of that 
worthless demagogue W^ilkes had strongly excited the 
public mind, the town w^as amused by an anecdote, which 
we have seen in some unpublished memoirs of Florace 
Walpole. Old Mr. Richard Clive, wdjo, since his son’s 
elevation, had been introduced into society for which his 
former habits had not well fitted him, presented himself at 
the lev^e. The King asked him wliere Lord Clive was. 

He will be in town very soon/' said the old gentleman, 
loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, ** and then 
your Majesty will have another vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminently distinguished himself 
as a, soldier and a statesman ; and it wms by considerations 
relating to India that lais conduct as. a pulille man In 
England was regulated. The power of the Company, 
though an anomaly, is In our time, we are firmly persuaded, 
a beneficial anomaly. In the time of C!iv(% it was not 
merely an anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no ISoarcl 
of Control. The Direclors were for the most part mere 
traders, ignorant of general politics. Ignorant of peeullariiies 
of the empire which had strangely become subject to them. 
The Court of Proprietors, wherever it chose to interfere, 
was able to have its way. That Court was more numerous, 
as well as more powerful, than at present ; for then every 
share of five hundred pounds conferred a vote. The 
meetings were large, stormy, even riotous, the debates 
indecently virulent All the turbulence of a Westminster 
election, all the trickery and corruption of a Grampound 
election, disgraced the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn Imporlance. Fictitious 
votes were manufactured on a: gigantic scale. Clive him- 
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dM the same, tliougli not to quite so enormous an 
extent, , * , 

Tlie interest taken by the public of England in Indian 
Cfiiestioiis was then far greater than at present, and tlie 
reason is obvious. At present a writer enters the service 
young ; he climbs slowly ; he is fortunate if, at forty-five,, 
he can return to his country with an annuity of a thousand 
a year, and with savings amounting to thirty thousand 
pounds. A great quantity of wealth is made by English 
functionaries in India ; but no single functionary makes 
a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, 
and honestly earned. Only four or five high political 
offices are reserved for public men from England. The 
residences, the secretaryships, tl\p seats in the boards of 
revenue and in the Sudder courts are all filled by men who 
have given the best years of life to the service of the 
Company ; nor can any talents however splendid or any 
connections however powerful obtain those lucrative posts 
for any person who has not entered by the regular door, 
and mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy years 
ago, less money was brought home from the East than in 
our time. But it was divided among a very much smaller 
number of persons, and immense sums were often accumu- 
lated in a few months. Any Englishman, whatever his 
age might be, might hope to be one of the lucky emigrants. 
If he made a good speech in Leadenhall Street, or published 
a clever pamphlet in defence of the chairman, he might be 
sent out in the Company’s service, and might return in 
three or four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the 
India House was a lottery-office, which invited everybody 
to take a chance, and held out ducal fortunes as the prizes 
destined for the lucky few. As soon as it was known that 
there was a part of the world where a lieutenant-colonel 
had one morning received as a present an estate as large as 
that of the Earl of Bath or the Marquess of Rockingham, 
and where it seemed that such a trifle as ten or twenty 
thousand pounds was to be had by any British functionary 
for the asking, society began to exhibit all the symptoms 
of the South Sea year, a feverish excitement, an ungovern- 
able Impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, sure, and 
moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerful, able, and ambitious 
director of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived a 
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deeply rooted in tlie hearts of hoth. Tlie whole body of 
Directors twas then chosen annually. At the election of 
1763, Clive attempted to brefdv down the |iOwer of the 
dotninant . faction. The contest was carried, ,oii wtili a 
violence which he describes as trenieiidoiis. Siilivan was 
victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. The grant 
of rent which Clive had received from 7Jeer JafIkT was, 

- in the opinion of the best English lawyers, \-uiic„L It had 
been made by exactly the same authority fnnn which the 
Company had received their chief possessimis in Bengal, 
and the Company had long- acquiesced iii it. Hie Directors, 
.however, most unjustly determined to coiifiseale It, and 
Clive wms forced to file a bill in chancery against them. 

-But a great and siid-cl^n turn in alTaIrs was at hancL 
Every ship from Bengal had for some time brouplit alarming 
tidings-. The iiitern^al misgovernment of the province had 
reached such a point that it could go no further. What, 
indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it, armed with irresisllliie power, 
and responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, 
iil-informed Company, situated at such a distance that the 
average interval between the sending of a despatch and 
the receipt of an ans^ver Was above a year and a lialff 
AccordlngJy, during the five years, which folIawTd the de- 
parture of Clive from Bengal, the niisgcn’crnment of the 
English was carried to a point such as seems hardly com- 
patible wiUi the very existence of society. Hie Roman 
])roconsuI, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a province 
the means of rearing nmrble palaces and ballis <m the 
shores of Campania, of drinking from umbiT, of feasting 
on singing birds, of exhibiting armie.s of ghnliators ami 
flocks of camelopards ; the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving 
behind him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid 
with a long train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses 
trapped an*d shod with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, 
indeed, properly so called, was not. among the vices of the 
servants of the Company. But cruelty ilsell could hardly 
have produced greater evMs than sprang from their un- 
principled eagerness to be rich, 'They pulled down their 
creature, I\Ieer JafTicr. They set up in his place another 
Nabob, named Meer Cossiin. . .But ^leer Gossim had parts 
and a will ; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his 
subjects himself, he could not-^bear to see them ground to 
the dust hv onnressions which — - 
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Black Hole, 'fled to the dommions of the Nabob' of 'Oucle.:j 
At every one of these revolutions, the, new, prliKie: divided j 
ani'ong his foreign masters whatever could he ,■ scraped j 
tO'gether .i.a the 'treasury of his falle,n p,redecesso,r. The 
immense population of his dominions was given up as ai 
prey to those who had made him a sovereign, and who 
could unmake him. The servants of the Company ob-j 
tained, not for their employers, but for themselves, a ‘ 
monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. They 
insulted vdth impunity the tribunals, the police, and the 
fiscal authorities of the country. They covered with their 
protection a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the provinces, spreading desoiaiion and terror wherever 
they appeared. Every servant of a British factor was 
armed with all the power of his master ; and his master 
was armed with all the power of the Company. Enormous 
fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. They had been accustomed 
to live under t37ranny, but never under tyranny like this. 
They found the little finger of the Company thicker than 
theHoihs of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters 
they had at least one resource: v^hen the evil became 
insupportable, the people rose and pulled down the govem- 
ment. But the English government was not to be 
shaken off. That government, oppressive as the most 
oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilisation. It resembled the govern- 
ment of evil Genii, rather than the government of human 
t3rrants. Even despair could notjnsnire the sM tJ Bengalee 
with courage to confront men of English breed , the hiS^eai- 
of mankind, whose skiu and v^^ had so 
often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds.^ The unhappy | 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they sub- 
mitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from the 
white man, as their fathers had been used to fly from the 
Mahratta; and the palanquin of the English traveller 
was often carried through silent villages and towns, which 
the report of Ms approach had made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the 
haughty race presented a dauntless front. The English 
armies, everywhere outnumbered, werft Ariptn-ri- 
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.cfiiestioii. They Join tlie most resolute fcnira|?e to the most 
cautions in'ucleiice ; nor have they their equals In the art 
of ranging tiieiiiselvcs in .battle array and fighting in order. 
If- to so many military quaiiilea lions they knew fiow to 
jo.m. the arts** of government, if they exerted as much 
Ingeniiitv and solicitude In relieving the people of (UkI, 
as 'they do in whatever eone-erns their military atlairs, no 
nation in the w-o-rld would be i^referable to tliem, rtr worthier 
of conimand. But the people under their dominion groan 
' everywliere, aB,d are reduced to poverty and distress. Oh 
.God I come to the assistance of thine afilieted servants, 
and deliver them from the oppressions wliich they suffer/^ 

It was impossible, however, that even the military 
'establishment should ,loii,||,€cmtiniie -exemi'd from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the government. 
Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of Insuhordinatlcm spread 
from the civil service t.o the oHlcers of the army, and from 
the officers to the so!d.iers. The evil continued to grow 
till every mess room became the seat of cons|)iracy and 
cabal,. and tEl the sepoys could be kept In order only by 
wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in. Be.ngal began to -ex-cite 
uneasiness at home. A succession of revolutions ; a dis- 
organised administration ; t.he .natives pillaged, yet the 
Company not enriched ; every fleet hniiging back fortunate 
adventurers who wre able to purchase manors and to 
build stately dwellings, yet bringing hack also alarming 
accounts of tlie financial prospects of the government ; 
war on the frontiers ; disafTeciion In Ihe army; the 
national character disgraced by excessi’s n*sc*mhling tliose 
of Verres and Pizarro ; such was Ihe spectacle which 
dismayed those who were conversant with Imlbin affairs* 
The general cry was that Clive, mul Qlve alone, could save 
the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itse.|f In the strciiigcsl manner at 
a very Ml General Court of Proprietors, :?^len of all 
parties, forgetting their feuds and trembling for their 
dividends, exclaimed that Gilve w^as the mim whom the 
crisis required, that the oppressive proccedingK wl.ilcli had 
been adopted respecting his -estate ought to he dnippecl, 
and that he ought to be entreated to relu,rii to .India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate,, he said, he wotiki make such 
propositions to the Directors, as would, he trusted, lead to 
an amicable settlement. But there was a still greater 

dlffimrlttr. , . Tf \r4i«: rsvnuMyv* ...... 
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'"side. Suiivaii" wished to try the result' of ■ a ballot.' 'But. 
according to the by-laws of the Company, ther^ can be no 
ballot except on a requisition signed by nine proprietors ; 
and, tlioiigh hundreds were present, nine persons c#uld 
not be found to set their hands to such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and 

CofnmandirS^^ tKF"BnllsB~"p6ss¥ssionsTn^^ 

B5I^K'’'aciS<Sed to" "his declaratiohr and ref5se3""'fd"entOT 

on his office til the event of the next election of Directors 
should be knowm. The contest was obstinate ; but Give 
triiimplied. Sulivan, lately absolute master of the India 
House, was within a vote of losing his own seat ; and both 
the chairman and the deputy-chairman were Mends of the 
new governor. 

\/Such were the circumstances* under which Lord Clive 
sailed for the third and last time to India. In May, 1765, 
he reached Calcutta ; and he found the whole machine of 
government even more fearfully disorganised than he had 
anticipated. Meer Jaffier, who had some time before 15st 
his eldest son Meeran, had died while Clive was on his 
voyage out. The English functionaries at Calcutta had 
already received from home strict orders not to accept 
presents from the native princes. But, eager for gain, 
and unaccustomed to respect the commands of their 
distant, ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set 
up the throne of Bengal to sale. About one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds sterling was distributed among 
nine of the most powerful servants of the Company ; and, 
in consideration of this bribe, an infant son of the deceased 
Nabob was placed on the seat of his father. The news of 
the ignomraious bargain met Clive on his arrival. In 
a private letter, written immediately after his landing, to an 
intimate friend, he poured out his feelings in a language 
which, proceeding from a man so daring, so resolute, and 
so little given to theatrical display of sentiment, seems 
to us singulaiiy touching. Alas 1 he says, how is the 
English name sunk I I could not avoid paying the tribute 
of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the British 
nation— irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I do declai*e, 
by that great Being who is the searcher of all heai'ts, and 
to whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, 
that I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, 
and that I am determined to destroy these great and 
growing evils, or perish in the attempt.'^ 




some sbow of opposition. Clive interrupted film, aiic! 
hanglitily,® demanded whether he meant to question the 
power of the new government. Johnstcme was cowed, 
and disclaimed any such intention. .All the faces round 
the board grew long and pale; and not, anoliier syllable 
of dissent was uttered. 

■ Clive redeemed Ills pledge. He rcmiained In India about 

a yeai' and a iuilf ; and in that short lime eOeeted one of 
the most extensive, difficult:, and salutary red rins that 
ever "was accomplished by a:ny state snian. lids was the 
part of his life on wludi he afterwards looked hack with 
most pride. He had It In Ids' power to triple Ids already 
splendid fortune ; to connive at abuses while pretending 
to remove them ; to conciliate the good will of all the 
■^English in Bengal, by giving up to their rapacity a helpless 
and timid race, who knew not where lay the island which 
sent forth their oppressors, and whose complaints had little 
chance of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean. He knew that if he applied hlniself in earnest to 
the 'work of reformation, he should raise every bad passion 
in arms against Mm. He kneiv how uiiscrapulous, how 
implacable, would be the hatred of those ravenous adven- 
turers, wdio, having counted on accumulating in a few^ 
months fortunes sufficient to support peerages, should find 
all their hopes frustrated. But he ha«l eliosen the good 
part ; and he called up all the force of his mind for a battle 
far harder than that of Piassey. At llrst success seemed 
hopeless ; but soon ail obstades began to bend before 
that iron courage and that vehement wiiL llie receiving 
of presents from the nalives was rightly prohibited. I'he 
private trade of the servants of the Chun puny was put 
down. The wdiole settlement seemed to be set, as one 
man, against tbejse measures. But the Inexornlde Governor 
declared that, if he could not find support at Fort William, 
lie would procure it elsewhere, and sent for some civil 
servants from Madras to assist him In carrying on the 
administration. The most factious of his opponents he 
turned out of tlieir offices. The rest submitted to what 
was inevitable ; and in a very short time all resistance was 
quelled. 

But Clive was far too ivise a man not to see that the 
recent abuses were partly to be.aseribed to a cause whiiffi 
:ouId not fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the 
pressure of his strong hand was withdrawn. The Company 
lad followTd a mistaken policy with resoect to^ fhi* rr*^ 
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It .eoBld Bot.be supposed- that men of t¥en, average abilities 
would consent to pass the best years of iifein exi|e, under a 
l>urnlng sun, for no other consideration than these stinted 
wages. It had accordingly been understood, from a vtry 
early period, that the* Company's agents were at liberty to 
enrich theniseh^es by theii* private trade. This practice 
had been seriously injurious to the commercial interests 
of the corporation. That very intelligent observer, Sir 
Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the First, strongly 
urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 

Absolutely proMbit the private trade," said he ; for 
your business will he better done. I know this is harsh. 
Men profess they come not for bare wages. But you will 
take away this plea if you give great wages to their content ; 
and then you know what you pal't from." 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered 
to the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the 
indirect gains of the agents. The pay of a member of 
Council w'as only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it 
wras notorious that such a functionary could not live in 
India for less than ten times that sum ; and it could not 
be expected that he w'ould be content to live even hand- 
somely in India without laying up something against the 
time of his return to England. This system, before the 
conquest of Bengal, might affect the amount of the divi- 
dends payable to the proprietors, hut could do little harm 
in any other way. But the Company was now a ruling 
body. Its ser\"ants might still be called factors, junior 
merchants, senior merchants. But they were in truth 
proconsuls, proprsetors, procurators of extensive regions. 
They had immense power. Their regular pay was uni- 
versally admitted to be insufficient. They were, by the 
ancient usage of the service, and by the implied permission 
of their employers, warranted in enriching themselves by 
indirect means ; and this had been the origin of the frightful 
oppression and corruption which had desolated Bengal. 
Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power, 
and to require them to live in penury. He justly concluded 
that no reform could he effectual which should not be 
coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating the civil 
servants of the Company. The Directors, he knew, were 
not disposed to sanction any mcrease of the salaries out of 
their own treasury. The only course which remained open 
to the Governor was one which exposed him to much 
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been not unreasonably fixed. He was in consequence 
.accnsed Ms enemies, and has been accused by historians, 
'•of disobeying Ms iiistnictions, of \nioIatiiig bis promises, of 
authorising that Tery abuse which it was his spedal mission 
to destroy, iiamelyrthe trade of tTi?Tonim?^^ 
BnFeverydlsceriiing'l^^ ad mil, that 

.'there \ms really iiothing in common between the system 
'wMch he set up and that which he was sent to cIc‘slroy. 

' The mon opoly of salt had b e en a source of revenu e to ilie 

.. |oy5i iiiieiits of India beforenCTiye^yas"l:>orm It con ilni i ed 
■to^'‘io long after his deat.E The 'cmh servants were 
.clearly, entitled to a maintenance out of the revenue; 
.and all that Clive did was to charge a particular portion of 
.the revenue with their maintenance. He thus, while lie 
put an end to the pracftices by which gigantic fortunes 
had been rapidly accumulated, .gave to every Brillsli 
function,ary employed in the Eas't tlie means of slowly, 
but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is the 
injustice of mankind, that none of those acts which are 
the real stains of his life has drawm on him so much obloquy 
as this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to 
the success of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that 
of the army was more formidable. Some of the retrench- 
ments which had been ordered by the Directors affected 
the interests of the military service ; and a storm arose, 
such as even Ctesar w^ouid not wiilingiy have faced. It was 
no light thing to encounter the resistance of those who 
held the power of the sword. In a country governed only by 
the sword. Tw-o hundred Englisli oiTicers engaged in a 
conspiracy against the government, and determined to 
resign their commissions on the same day, not doubting 
that Clive would grant any terms rather than see the 
army, on which alone the British empire in the East 
rested, left without commanders. They little knew the 
unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. Clive 
had still a few officers round his person on whom he could 
rely. He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh supply. He 
gave commissions even to mercantile agents who were 
disposed to support lii'in at this crisis ; and lie sent orders 
that. every officer who res,igned should be instantly brought 
;.up .to 'Calcutta. The' co'nspirato,rs found that they had 
.m'iscalculated. The^ G'Ovemor wras inexorable. The troops 
were.. steady. The sepoys, 'over whom Clive had always 
^pos'sessed extraordinary ' influence, stood bv him v?ifb 
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The younger .offenders Clive ' treated with '■lenity. To the 
ringleaders he m^as inflexibly severe ; but Ms seyerity was 
pure from ail taint of private malevolence. While he 
sLernly upheld the just authority of his office, he pas«ed 
by personal insults and injuries with magnanimous disdain. 
One of the conspiratoi's wms accused of having planned the 
assassination of the Governor ; but Clive W’-ould not listen 
to the charge. The officers,'" he said, are Englishmen, 
not assassins."'" ■ 

While he reformed the civil service and established his 
authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian ground 'was the 
signal for immediate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
large army, lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He 
had been joined by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and 
there was no small reason to expect a general coalition of 
all the native powers against the English. But the name 
of Clive quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy 
Implored peace in the humblest language, and submitted 
to such terms as the new Governor chose to dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed 
on a new footing. The power of the English in that 
province had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was 
unknown to the ancient constitution of the empire, and it 
had been ascertained by no compact It resembled the 
powder which, in the last decrepitude of the Western 
Empire, was exercised over Italy by the great chiefs of 
foreign mercenaries, the Ricimers and the Odoacers, who 
put up and pulled down at their pleasure a succession of 
insignificant princes, dignified with the names of Csesar 
and Augustus. But as in Italy, so in India, the warlike 
strangers at length found it expedient to give to a domina- 
tion which had been established by arms the sanction of 
law and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought it politic 
to obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a commission 
appointing him ruler of Italy; and Clive, in the same 
manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for a formal grant 
of the powers of which he already possessed the reality. 
TheMogul was absolutely helpless; and, though he 
niurmured, had reason to be well pleased that the English 
were disposed to give solid rupees, which he never could 
have extorted from them, in exchange for a few Persian 
characters wMch cost him nothing. A bargain was 
speedily struck ; and the titular sovereign of Hindostan 
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their able and vigorous lilayors of the- Palace, lo, Clmrles 
Martel and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made 
lip Ms mind to discard this phantom allogelher: hut lie 
afferwards thought that It might be conveiiiciil sliii to use 
the name of the Nabob, particularly" in dealings with oIIkt 
European iiatioiis. The French, the Diiidi, and !!ie 
Danes, would, he conceived, submit far more readily to the 
authority of the native Prince, yvliom they had always bra n 
accustomed to respect, than to iha..t of a rival trading 
corporation. This policy may, at that lime, have been 
Jiididous. But the pretence was soon fminci to be too 
liimsy to impose on anybody"; and it was altogether laic! 
aside. 'The heir of Meer Jalller still residc^s at I^loorsheda- 
bad, the ancient capital of his house, still bears the title of 
Nabobs is still accosted by the English as Your I iighness/' 
and is still sutlerecl to retain a portion of tlic regal state 
which surrounded his ancestors. A pension of a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds a year is annually paid lo him 
hy the government. His carriage is surrouniied by guards, 
and preceded by attendants wltlV silver maces, lih person 
.and his, .dwelling are exempted from the ordinary authority 
•of the ministers of Justice. But he has not tiic snirdlest 
share of political power, and Is, in fact, only a noble and 
wealthy subject of the Company, 

It yvouid have been easy for Clive, during his second 
administration in Bengal, to aecumulate riches such as no 
subject in Europe possessed. Fie might Indeed, yvithout 
.subjecting the rich inliabitants of the province to any 
pressure beyond that to yvhidi their mildest rulers had 
accustomed them, have received presents to the amouid 
of three hundred thousand pounds a year. The ndgli- 
bouring princes would gladly have paid any price for his 
favour. But he appears to have strictly adhered to the 
rules which he had Md dowm for the guidance of others. 
The Rajah of Benares oUered him diamonds of great value. 
The Nabob of Oude pressed him to accept a large sum of 
money and a casket of costly Jewels, Clive courteously but 
peremptorily refused ; and it should be observed that he 
made no merit of his refusal, and that the facts did not 
:ome to light til after his death,. He kept an exact account 
>t his salary, of Ms share of the profits accruing from the 
rade in salt, and of those .presents which, according to the 
ashion of the East, it w'ould he churlish to refuse. Out 
f the sum arising from these, resources, he defrayed the 
xpenses of Ma situation. The surplus he dlvkir^fi 

•feirrr -rv-f + nX- J ■'' * ^ 
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One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jafiier had left 
liim by wiii above sixty thousand pounds sterling in specie 
and Jewels ; and the rules which had been recently laid 
down extended only to presents from the living, and iid 
not affect legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, 
but not for. himself. He made the whole over to the 
Company, in trust for officers and soldiers Invalided in 
their service. The fund which still bears his name owes 
its origin to this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months,, the state of his health 
made it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the 
close of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time the 
country on whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an 
influence. 

His second return from Beng’al was not, like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which embittered the re- 
maining years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely 
grave. His old enemies at the India House were still 
powerful and active ; and they had been reinforced by a 
large band of allies whose violence far exceeded their own. 
The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors from whom he 
had rescued Bengal persecuted him with the implacable 
rancour which belongs to such abject natures. Many of 
them even invested their property in India stock, merely 
that they might be better able to annoy the man whose 
firmness had set hounds to their rapacity. Lying news- 
papers were set up for no purpose but to abuse him ; and 
the temper of the public mind was then such, that these 
arts, which under ordinary circumstances would have been 
ineffectual against truth and merit, produced an extra- 
ordinary impression. 

The great events which had taken place in India had 
called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These 
persons had generally sprung from families neither ancient 
nor opulent; they had generally been sent at an early 
age to the East ; and they had there acquired large f ortunes, 
which they had brought back to their native land. It was 
natural that, not having had much opportunity of mixing 
with the b est society, they should exhibit some of the 
awkwardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It 
was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, they should 

have acquired ^ 5+-^ *-* 
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a Jlttie. obtrusively tlie single advantage viiicli they pos- 
sessed. Wilierever they .'settled there was a kind of feud 
between them and the old nobility and gentry, similar to 
that which raged in France between the .fanner-general 
and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long 
coiitiiiiied to dlst.iiiguish the servants of the Coifipany, 
More than twenty years after the time of which ive are 
now spea.king., Burke pronounced that among the Jacobins 
might be reckoned the East India.ns almost to . a man, 
who cannot bear to find that their present importance 
does not bear a proportion to their w'eaiih."" 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of 
men. Some of them had in the East displayed e.i.nine.nt 
talents, and rendered great services to the State ; bu.t at 
home their talents were not showm to advantage, and their 
services were little known. That they had sprung from 
obscurity, that they had acquired great wealth, that they 
exhibited it insolently, that they spent it extravagantly, 
that they raised the price of everything in their neiglibour- 
hood, from fresh eggs to rotten boronghs, that their liveries 
outshone those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than 
that of the Lord Mayor, that the examples of their large 
and ili-governed households corrupted half the servants 
in the country, that some of them, with all their magnifi- 
cence, could not catch tlie tone of good society, but, in 
spite of the stud and the crowM of menials, of" the plate 
and the Dresden china, of the venison ami the Burgundy, 
were still low' men ; these were things which excited, boUi 
in the class from whicli they had sprung, and in the class 
into which they atlenqded "to force themselves, the bitter 
aversion which is the ellect of mingled envy and contempt. 
But wlien it was also rumoured that the fortune which 
had enabled its possessor td eclipse the Lord Lieutenant 
m the race-ground, or to ca,rry the county against the 
.lead of a house as old as Domesday Book, had been 
iccumulated by violating public lalth, by deposing iegiti- 
iiate princes, by reducing whole- provinces to beggary, all 
he higher and better as 'svcli as all the low'' and evil p.a.rts 
)£ human nature were stirred against the wTetcIi wlio had 
>]>tained by guilt and dishonour the riches wliich he now 
avislied with arrogant and in-elegant profusion. The 
uiforlunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those .foibles 
igaliist %Y!iich comedy has pointed the .most i.T!e..rciiess 
idicule, and of those crimes %vh!ch have thrown the 
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tlie servants of the Company. The humane man was 
horror-struck at the way in which they had got their 
money, the thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. 
The Dilettante sneered at their want of taste. €"1x6 
Maccaroni black-balled thern. as vulgar fellows. ^Writers 
the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and 
libertines, philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the 
same side. It is hardly too much to say that, during a 
space of about thirty years, the whole lighter literature 
of England was coloured by the feelings which w,e have 
described. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian 
chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed of 
- the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet 
childishly eager to be numbered.among them, squandering 
» his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his chmr- 
men with the most costly hot-house flowers, and astounding 
the ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs, and Jaghires. 
Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted a plain 
country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of 
its members to sudden opulence, and exciting derision by 
an awkward mimicry of the manners of the great. Cowper, 
in that lofty expostulation which glows with the very 
spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which 
God had punished England with years of disastrous war, 
with discomfiture in her own seas, and with the loss of her 
trans-atlantic empire. If any of our readers will take the 
€fouSle to search in the dusty recesses of circulating 
libraries for some novel published sixty years ago, the 
chance is that the villain or sub-villain of the story will 
prove to be a savage old Nabob, with, an immense fortune, 
a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in general. And Clive was 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the 
highest in rank, the highest in fortune, of ail the fraternity. 
His wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail 
to excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in 
Berkeley Square- He reared one palace in Shropshire 
and another at Claremont. His parliamentary influence 
might vie with that of the greatest families. But in all 
this splendour and power, envy found something to sneer 
at. On some of his relations wealth and dignity seem to 
have sat as — 
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never wore silk, never entered a palanquin, and was 
content with the plainest fare. But whe n he was no longer 
the head of an army, hei aid,.ii!de,ih |s SpariaiTlBiTpCT " 
an^ lor the ostentatious luxury of a SvErmte? "^ 
^5ls*^rsoirvSirii'ngraee features 

were redeemed from' vidgar ugliness only by their stern, 
dauntless,, and commanding expression, he was fond of 
rich and gay clothing, and replenished his wardroije with 

absurd profusion. .John. Malcolm gi ves us a letter 

. wortl^y of Sir ]\!atthewv Mitei"in*wMeE'‘t^ orders “ two 

liiiiidred shirts, the best and hnes t that ca n bc^ got for love 
or money. ” A few follies of this 'dismpllon’, grossly 
SiggSrated by report, produced an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the public min4» this w'as not the worst. 

Black stories, of which the greater part were pure inven-* 
tions, were chxulated touching his conduct in the East. 
He had to bear the whole odium, not only of those bad 
acts to which he had once or twice stooped, but of ail the 
bad acts of all the English in India, of bad acts committed 
when he was absent, na^^ of bad acts which he had manfully 
opposed and severely punished. The very abuses against 
which he had waged an honest, resolute, and successful 
war, were laid to his account. He was, in fact, regarded as 
the personification of all the vices and weaknesses which 
the public, with or without reason, ascribed to the English 
adventurers in Asia. \Ve have ourselves heard old men, 
who knew nothing of his history, but who still retained the 
prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him as an in- 
carnate fiend. Johnson always held this language. Brown, 
whom Clive employed to lay out Ms pleasure greumds, was 
amazed to see in the house of his noble employer a chest 
which had once been filled with gold from the treasury of 
hfoorshedabad, and could not understand how llic con- 
science of the criminal could suiler him to sleep with such 
an object so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of 
Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the stately house 
which was rising at Claremont, and whispered that the 
great wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made so 
thick in order to keep out the devnl, who would one day 
carry him away bodilj^. Among the gaping clowns who 
dra.nk in this Mglitful story w^as a W'orthless ugly lad of the 
name of Hunt, since widely known as Wllliain Huntington, 
S. S. ;.'.a.nd,the superstition which w'-as strangely mingled 
with, the knavery ' of" ''that remarkable impostor seems to 
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abandoned ; the abuses which he had suppressed began to 
revive ; and at length the evils which a bad government 
had engendered were aggravated by one of those fearful 
visitations \Yhich the best government cannot avert. # In 
the summer of 1770, the rains failed ; the earth was parched 
up ; the tanks were empty ; the rivers shrank within 
their beds ; and a famine, such as is known only in countries 
where every household depends for support on its own little 
patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley of the Ganges 
with misery and death. Tender and delicate women, 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, 
came forth from the inner chambers, in which Eastern 
Jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw them- 
selves on the earth before the passers-by, and, with loud 
wailings, implored a handful of rice for their children. 
The Hoogley every day rolled down thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of the English con- 
querors. The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up 
by the dying and the dead. The lean and feeble survivors 
had not energy enough to bear the bodies of their kindred 
to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or even to scare 
away the jackals and vultures, who fed on human remains 
in the face of day. The extent of the mortality was never 
ascertained ; but it was popularly reckoned by millions. 
This melancholy intelligence added to the excitement which 
already prevailed in England on Indian subjects. The 
proprietors of East India stock were uneasy about their 
dividends. All men of common humanity were touched 
by the calamities of our unhappy subjects ; and indignation 
soon j^egan to mingle itself with pity. It was rumoured 
that the Company's servants had created the famine by 
engrossing all the rice of the country ; that they had sold 
grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price at which they 
had bought it ; that one English functionary who, the year 
before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, during that 
season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to 
London. These charges we believe to have been un- 
founded. That servants of the Company had ventured, 
since Clive's departure, to deal in rice is probable. That, 
if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the scarcity, 
is certain. But there is no reason for thinking that they 
either produced or aggravated an evil which physical 
causes sufficiently explain. The outcry which was raised 

against them on — — 
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vulgar prejudices as tliat of A-daiii Smilli. Yliat was still 
more extraordinary, these unhappy events greatly increased 
the uB.popiilarity of Lord Clive. He had been some years 
in England when the famine took place, Xone of his acts 
had .the smallest tendency to produce such a calamity. 
If the .servants of .the Company had iracled in rice, tliey 
had done so in direct contravention of the rule which he 
had laid down, and, while in power, had residutc^Iy en- 
forced, But in the eyes of his countrymen, he was, as 
we have- said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian character 
personified ; and, while he was building and planting in 
Surrey, he was held responsible for ail the effects of a dry 
season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed ver3r little attention 
o,E our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of we,ak administrat.ions, 
each of 'which was' in turn .flattered and betrayed .by the 
Court, had held the semblance of powder. Intrigues in the 
palace, riots in the captal, and insurrectionary movements 
in the American colonies, had left the advisers of the 
Crown little leisure to study Indian politics. Ylien they 
did interfere, their interference was feeble and irresolute. 
Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short period of his 
ascendancy in the councils of George the Third, had 
meditated a bold attack on the Company, But his plans 
\?ere rendered abortive by the strange malady which about 
that time began to overcloud his splendid genius. 

At, length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the affairs of India. The Govern- 
ment was stronger than any which had held ]}(>wer since 
the breach between Mr, Pitt and the great Wdiig conneclion 
in; 1761. - No pressing question of domestic or i^uropean 
policy required the ■ attention of public nivn. There was 
a-.'slio-rt , a.n,d- delusive lull -between two tempests. The 
excitement produced by the Middlesex election was over ; 
the,. discontents of .America did not yet threaten civil war ; 
the financial difficulties of the -Gom,pany brought on a 
crisis; the. Ministers w^ere forced to take-up the subject ; 
andiiie whole' storm winch, had long been gathering, now 
broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His. "Situation 'was indeed singularly unfortunate. He 
was . hated .iliFoughoiit the country, hated at the India 
House, hated, above, a,!l, by those '^veaUby and powerful 
Servants of , the Company, 'whose rapacity and tyranny 
bi-e' ''had, withstood, •- He .hU'd to 
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George Grenville, had been hostile to the Government, 
and yet had never cordially united with the other sections 
of the Opposition, with the little band which still followed 
the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or with the large aiid 
respectable body of which Lord Rockingham was the 
acknowledged leader. George Grenville was now dead : 
Ms followers were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected with 
any of the powerful factions which divided the Parliament, 
could reckon only on the votes of those members who were 
returned by himself. His enemies, particularly those who 
were the enemies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, feroci- 
ous, implacable. Their malevolence aimed at nothing less 
than the utter ruin of his fame and fortune. They wished 
to see him expelled from Parliament, to see his spurs 
chopped off, to see his estate confiscated ; and it may be 
doubted whether even such' a result as. this would have 
quenched their thirst for revenge. 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his military 
tactics. Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with 
everything at stake, he did not even deign to stand on the 
defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an 
early stage of the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and 
in a long and elaborate speech vindicated himself from a 
large part of the accusations which had been brought 
against him. He is said to have produced a great im- 
pression on his audience. Lord Chatham, who, now the 
ghost of his former self, loved to haunt the scene of his 
glory, was that night under the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and declared that he had never heard a finer 
speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive’s direc- 
tions, and, when the fullest allowance has been made for 
the assistance which he may have obtained from literary 
friends, proves him to have possessed not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for disquisition 
and declamation which assiduous culture might have 
improved into the highest excellence. He conhned his 
defence on tMs occasion to the measures of his last ad- 
ministration, and succeeded so far that his enemies thence- 
forth thought it expedient to direct their attacks chiefly 
against the earlier part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented somei 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee wasl 
chosen by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India ; and} 
by this committee the whnif^ i^tof 4.1^ - 
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■ness and ingenuousness of his replies would alone siifll 
to show how alien from his nature were the frauds 
which, in the. course of his Eastern negotiations, he hr 
soiiietimes descended. He avowed the art.s which he h.' 
employed to deceive Omichund, and resolutely said tin 
he was not ashamed of them, and that, in the sarr 
circumstances, he would again act in the same niaiVne 
He admitted that he had received immense surn.s froi 
Meet Jaflier ; hut he denied tliat, in doing so, in* ha 
violated any obligation of morality or honour. H 
laid claim, on the contrary, and not without som 
reason, to the praise of eminent disin(erc.stfdncss. H 
described in vivid language tiie situation in which hi 
victory had placed him : great princes dependent on hi 
pleasure: an opulent dly afraid of being given up t< 
/plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding again.st each other fo' 
his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and jewels throwr 
open to him alone. “ By God, Mr. Chairman " h< 
exclaimed, “ at this moment I stand astonished at 
j my own moderation.” 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before 
it had been completed. It was continued in the following 
ression. When at length the committee had concluded 
its labours, enlightened and impartial men had little 
dilliculty in making up their minds as to the result. It was 
clear that Clive Jiad been guilty of some acts which it lis 
impossible to vindicate without attacking the authority 
of all the most sacred laws which regulate" (he intercourse 
of individuals and of stales. But it was equally clear that 
he had displayed great talents, an<l even great \irtues ■ 
that he had rendered eminent services both to hi.s eountrv 
and to the people of India ; and tlmt it was in truth not 
for his dealing with Meer Jaflier, nor for the fraud which 
he had practised on Omichund, but for his determined 
resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he was now called 
In question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of 
the slightest transgression. If a man has sold beer on a 
Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life 
■of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own. If he has 
harnessed a Newfoundland dog to his little child’s carriage 
it is no defence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But il 
is not in this way that we ought to deal with men who 
raised far abnvfi Ardin^rv * 
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ailed good ; but tbeir good and bad actions ought to be 
airly weighed ; and if on the whole the good preponderate, 
he sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but 
f approbation. Not a single great ruler in history can fee 
bsolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or 
wo unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland. 


f Holland, Els ^ 

ireat descendant the deliverer of fensland. 

lurrav the good 


ienry the Fourth of France, Peter the Great or"Riissia, 


akes wider views ; and the best tribunal forgreat political 
ases is the tribunal which anticipates the verdict of 
Istory. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this 
a Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless ; 
ut they were not disposed to abandon him to that low- 
linded and rancorous pack who had run him down and 
7ere eager to 'worry him to death. Lord North, though 
ot very friendly to him, was not disposed to go to 
xtremities against him. While the inquiry was still in 
trogress, Clive, who had some years before been created 
. Knight of the Bath, was installed with great pomp in 
lenry the Seventh’s Chapel. He was soon after appointed 
.ord Lieutenant of Shropshire. When he kissed hands, 
leorge the Third, who had always been partial to him, 
.dmitted him to a private audience, talked to him half 
n hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when 
he persecuted general spoke of his services and of the 
my in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form before 
he House of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the 
ommittee, a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable 
dramatic wiiter, an ojfficer whose courage was never 
[uestioned, and whose skill was at that time highly 
steemed, appeared as the accuser. The members of 
he administration took different sides; for in that age 
11 questions were open questions, except such as were 
•rought forward by the Government, or such as implied 
ensure on the Government, Thurlow, the Attorney- 
general, was amongst the assailants, Wedderburne, the 
iolicitor-General, strongly attached to Clive, defended 
iis friend with extraordinary force of argument and 
mguage. It is a curious ckcumstanep -- — ~ 
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but TOth much enerfn^ and pathos. He rcrountcr! his 
great actions and his wrongs; and after iddding his 
hearers remember that they were about to decide not 
onty on his honour but on their own, he retired from tlse 

Holise* 

Tlie Commons resolved that acquisitions marie by the 
arms of the State I)eion|!ed to the Slate nlMina and that 
it is illegal in the servants of the Slate to ap|iro|irlate such 
acc|msitions; to themselves. They resolved that this 
wholesome rule appeared to have heeii sys^ matinilly 
violated by the J-higllsh functionaries in lituigaL On 
a subsequent day they went a step faiifirr. and resolved 
that Clive had, by memis of llie pmwer which he pfissi*ssecl 
as coiiimander of the Firltish forcis In Indhu nbialned 
large sums from Meer Jailer. Here the Coriinnms stopped 
They had voted the major and minor of ihirgciyiie's 
syllogism; but they shrank from drawirig the logical 
conclusion. When it was moved that I.f»rd Clive had 
abused his powers, and set an evil example to the servants 
of the public, the previous queslion was put and carried. 
At length, long after the sun had risen on an animated 
debate, Wedderborne moved that I.ord Clive liaci at 
the same time rendered great and meritorious services 
to his country ; and this motion passed without a 
division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on 
the whole, honourable to the jiisliee, iiiodrraticHu and 
discerinnenl of the Commons. They had iiiiliaal no great 
temptation to do wrong. Iliey would have been very 
bad judges of an amisation brought against Jenkiiison 
or against Wilkes. Jhat the question iTspeelliig Clive 
was not a party cpiestion ; and the House aecf^rdingly 
acted with the good sense and good feeling winch may 
always be expected from an assembly of ihiglLsh geiillemen, 
not blinded by facilom ’ . 

, The equitable and temperate proceeding.s of the British 
.Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a 
foil. The wretched government of Lewis the Inffeenth 
had murdered, diredly or indirectly, almost every PYeiieh- 
.man who had served his country \vl!h clisfinclioii in the 
East Labourdonnais was fluBg into the Baslile, and, 
after years of suffering, left- it only to die. Diipleix, 
stripped of his immense fortune, and broken-hearted 
by humiliating attendance in ante-dnimbers, sank into 
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sound general principles; they delicately pointed out 
where he had deviated from those principles; and they 
tempered the gentle censure with iiber^ eulogy. The 
contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, aJid 
always eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of 
France. Indeed he seems, at this time, to have meditated 
a history of the conquest of Bengal. He mentioned 
Ms design to Dr. Moore, when that amusing writer visited 
Mm at B'erney. Wedderburne took great interest in the 
matter, and pressed Clive to furnish materials. Had 
the plan been carried into execution, we have no doubt 
that Voltaire would have produced a book containing 
much lively and picturesque narrative, many just and 
humane sentiments poignantly e:^pressed, many grotesque 
blunders, many sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much 
scandal ^out the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime 
theo-philanthropy, stolen from the New Testament, and 
mtb The ^ mouths of virtuous and philosophical 
Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune 
and Ms honours. He was surrounded by attached friends 
and relations ; and he had not yet passed the season 
of vigorous bodily and mental exertion. But clouds 
had long been gathering over his mind, and now settled 
on it in thick darkness. From early youth he had been 
subject to fits of that strange melancholy which rejoiceth 
exceedingly and is glad when it can find the grave."' 
While stiU a writer at Madras, he had twice attempted 
to destroy himself. Business and prosperity had pro- 
duced a salutary effect on his spirits. In India, while 
he was occupied by great affairs, in England, while wealth 
and rank had still the charm of novelty, he had borne 
up against his constitutional misery. But he had nov/ 
nothing to do and nothing to wish for. His active spirit 
in an inactive situation drooped and withered like a 
plant in an uncongenial air. The malignity with which 
his enemies had pursued him, the indignity with which 
he had been treated by the committee, the censure, lenient 
as it was, which the House of Commons had pronounced, 
the knowledge that he was regarded by a large portion of 
Ms countrymen as a cruel and perfidious tyrant, all con- 
curred to irritate and depress him. In the meantime, 
his temper was tried by acute physical suffering. During 
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.and torpid for hours, rouse ■ liiiiiself to the diseiisj^hm oj 
some . great . question, would ■ display in fiili vlgruir at. 
the talents of the soldier and statesman, and would then 
sifik back into his iiielancholy repose.. 

The disputes with America luid mm la'Tuint:' so srriotis 
that an appeal to the sword seemed inevIlaMe ; and lln 
iiiinisters were cles,iroiis to avail iheinsi^lves of tlic‘ services 
of Clive. Had he stiii been %vhai he was when lit‘ raised 
the siege of Patna and anniliiialed tl;e Dulcli army and 
navy at the mouth of the Ganges, it is no! ifiiprobahie 
that the res.istane8 of the colonists woultl iiavc been put 
down, and that tiie inevitable separalio!i would have 
been deferred for a few years. But it was too iaie. His 


strong mind w'as fast shildng inider many kinds of siilleriiig* 
On the twe ii fi^>SiTQiKl..jiL;KQVinTd:a ...1771. !iCL...d k.cl. bv 
ms wh haiML lie had, lust comBkdfd 




year. ^ 

In the .awful close o.f .so much prosperity and glor^", 
the vulgar saw' only a confirmation of all tluir firejudiccs ; 
and some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the 
maxims both of religion and ph.tloso|)hy as confidently 
to ascribe the mournful event to the Just vengeance of 
God, and to the horrors of an evil consdeiicc. It is with 


very different feelings that we eo.ntemiTlate the spectacle 
of a great mind ruined by the weariness of salkly, by the 
pangs of wounded honour.,- by .fatal diseases, and more 
fatal remedies. 


Clive committed great faulls ? ami we have not 
attempted to disguise them. .But Ids fuulls, wlum 
weighed against ids merit -s, and viewed In mnmcilon 
with his temptations, do not appear it) m to deprive 
him of his right to an honourable place in the estimation 
of posterity* 

SgtaJlIs iiii t.lig 

E nglish arms In the East > Till he appeaivil, lilTcomiSy^ 
riien, esp i s e d -as mere pedlars, while the Erench 

were revered as a people formed for victory and command* 
His courage and capacity dissolved the cliarm. With the 
defence of Arcot commences that long series of Oriental 
triumphs which closes with the. Ml of GId/.nL Nor must 
we forget that he was only tw^enty-five years old when 
he approved himself ripe for mlllUmy command. This 
IS a rare if not a singular distinction* It is true that 

n^A rWo-i-Uie Tw^nfflv HI*. TV 
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of tLose wlio served under him. He had to form himseh , 

to form his officers, and to form ' his 

man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early age 

ever gave equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon 

Bonaparte. 

From Clive's se^nd visit to India dates the political 
ascendancy of tEe~EngIisL~in that "couM HirdS^eril^ 

and res^tio reSised, in the course” of a few months, 
more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated 
before the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent 
of cultivated territory, such an amount of revenue, such 
a multitude of subjects, was never added to the dominion 
of Rome by the most successful proconsul. Nor were 
such wealthy spoils ever borne ^under arches of triumph, 
down the Sacred Way, and through the crowded Forum, 
to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of those 
who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when 
compared with the splendour of the exploits which the 
young English adventurer achieved at the head of 
an army not equal in numbers to one-half of a Roman 
legion. 

From Clive's third visit to India, dates the purity .of 
the administration of our Eastern _ Empire. When he 
landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place 
to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any 
means, in the shortest possible time. ‘ He first made 
dauntless and unsparing war on that gigantic system of 
oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that war he 
manfully put to hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid 
fortune. The same sense of justice which forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days compels 
us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If 
the reproach of the Company and of its servants has 
been taken away ; if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty ; if to that gang of public 
robbers, which formerly spread terror through the whole 
plain of Bengal, has succeeded a body of functionaries 
not more highly distinguished by ability and diligence 
than by integrity, disinterestedness, and pubiic spirit ; 
if we now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, 
after leading victorious armies, after making and deposing 
kings, return, proud of their honourable poverty, from a 

land whirh n-nrp Inpld nnt fn crrAA/lAr fijpfnr 
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in the same rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Xor will 
she deny to the reformer a share of that vcner.alion with 
which France cherishes the memory of Turf'ot. and with 
which the latest generations of Hindoos will contemplate 
the statue of Lord William Bentinck. 



WARREN HASTINGS 

(OCTOBEB, 1841) 

Memoirs of the Life of Warren HastingSf first Governor- General of 

Bengal, Compiled from Original Papers, by the Rev. G. R. 

Gleiq, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 1841. 

We axe inclined to think tha| we shall best meet the 
wishes of our readers, if, instead of minutely examining 
this book, we attempt to give, in a way neGessariiy hasty 
and imperfect, our own view of the life and character 
of Mr. Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not exactly 
that of the House of Commons which impeached him 
in 1787 ; neither is it that of the House of Commons 
which uncovered and stood up to receive him in 1813. 
He had great qualities, and he rendered great services 
to the State. But to represent him as a man of stainless 
virtue is to make him ridiculous ; and from regard for 
his memory, if from no other feeling, his friends would 
have done well to lend no countenance to such adulation. 
We believe that, if he were now living, he would have 
sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind to 
wish to be shown as he was. He must have known that 
there were dark spots on his fame. He might also have 
felt with pride that the splendour of his fame would bear 
many spots. He would have wished posterity to have 
a likeness of him, though an unfavourable likeness, rather 
than a daub at once insipid and unnatural, resembling 

neither him nor anybody else. Paint me a s I am,'' 

said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. If 
you leav e outJ:he scars and wrinkles, I willmo F pay you 
a shfflliig^ ^ a triite7 tlm 

sEowed3oth his good sense and his magnanimity. He 
did not wish all that was characteristic in his countenance 
to be lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular 
features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of James the First. He was content that his 
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Warren Hastings sprang from an aneleni and illustrious 
race. It has been afllrined that Ills pedigree can be traced 
back to the great Danish sea-kliig, whose sails were hing 
til© terror ol both coasts of the British Ghanriel aiifl who, 
after many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielrled al last 
to the valour and genius of Alfred. But tlie undraii^led 
splendour of the line of Hastings needs no iliustratirni 
from fable. One branch of that line wore, in the fourfeenfh 
century, the coronet of Pembroke. From aimtlier I.iraneh 
sprang* the reiio\Yned Cliamberlalig the faifliful adheiviit, 
of tlie White Hose, whose fate has furnished striking 
a theme both to poets and to historians. Ills family 
received from the Tudors the earhhun of Huntingdon, 
which, after long dispossession, was regained in our 'time 
by a series of events scarcely parailele<l in rmiiance. 

The lords of the manor of Da^iesford, in W\)rcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this tlislingulsheil 
family. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than 
some of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, 
though not -ennobied, w^as w^ealthy and highly considered, 
till, about two himdred years ago, it was overwhelmed 
by the great ruin of the civil war. The Hastings of that 
time was a zealous Cavalier. He raised money on Ms 
lands, sent his idate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royd army, and, after spending his properly in the cause 
of King Charles, was glad tO: ransom himscif by making 
over most of the remaining half to Speaker Leiiihal. 
The old seat at Daylesford still remained in the family ; 
but it could no longer be kept up; and in the following 
generation it was sold to a merchant of lamdcin. 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of 
Daylesford had presented his second son lo llic rectory 
of the parish In which the undent residence of the family 
stood. The living was ol little value ; and the sitiialioii 
of the poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, was 
deplorable. He was constantly engaged in lawsuits about 
Ms tithes with the new lord of the manor, and was at 
length utterly ruined. His eldest son, Howard, a well- 
conducted young man, ohimne-d a place in the Customs. 
The second son, Pynaston, mi Idle worthless boy, married 
before he was sixteen, lost his wife in two. 'years, and 
'died in the West Indies, leaving to the care of Ids uiifortima! e 
father a little orphan, destined to strange amd luemoraMe 
vicissitudes of fortune. 
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of tiie peasantry ; nor did anything in Ms garb or fare 
indicate that his life was to take a widely different course 
from that of the young rustics with whom he studied and 
played. But no cloud could overcast the dawn ol^ so 
much genius and so much ambition. The very ploughmen 
observed, and long remembered, how kindly little Warren 
took to his book. The daily sight of the lands which his 
ancestors had possessed, and wMch had passed into the 
hands of strangers, filled his young brain with wild fancies 
and projects. He loved to hear stories of the wealth 
and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid house- 
keeping, their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright 
summer day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the 
bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain 
of his house to Join the Isis. ' There, as threescore and 
ten years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme 
which, through all the turns of his eventful career, was 
never abandoned. He would recover the estate which 
had belonged to his fathers. He would be 'Hastings of 
Daylesford. This purpose^ formed in infancy and poverty, 
grew stronger as his intellect expanded and as his fortune 
rose. He pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable 
force of will which was the most striking peculiarity of 
his character. When, under a tropical sun, he ruled 
fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares 
of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. 
And when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, yfith glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 

When he W’^as eight years old, his uncle Howard deter- 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a liberal 
education. The boy went up to London, and .was sent 
to a school at Newington, where he was weE taught but 
ill fed. He always attributed the smallness of his stature 
to the hard axid scanty fare of this seminai'y- At ten he 
was removed to Westminster School, then flourishing 
under the care of Dr. Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as his 
pupils affectionately called him, was one of the masters. 
Churchill, Coiman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Gowper, w^ere 
among the students. With Gowper, H a s ti n gs forrp^„ 
a friendship W’hich neit her the lapse of t inie , n or a wide 
dissimUaritv of onini5ns~ and pursuits, could w h olly dis- 
solve. It does not appear that they ever met after they I 
fiflrl," frrnwn tn Tn^nTirtnd. fr^rtv vftftrs Tflt.p.r. when I 
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jthat so good-tempered ' a fellow could lia¥e done' anything 
■fvery wrong. His own life had been spent In praying, 
musing, and- rhyming among the water-lilies of the Ouse. 
H%' had., preserved in no common measure the innocence 
of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely tried, 
.hut not by t€.mptations which impelled him to any gross 
vioIat!o.n of the rules of social .morality. He had never 
been attacked, by ,co,mbmations of powerful and deadly 
enemies. He had never been compelled to ma..ke a choice 
between innocence and greatness, between crime and 
ru.in. Firmly as he held in theory the doctrine of hu.m,a,n 
depravity,' his 'habits were such that he was unable to 
cO'iiceive ■ how far from the path of right even kind aiicl 
noble natures may be hurried by the rage of coiilliet and 
the lust of dominion." 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah 
Impey. We know- little about their school-days. But 
we think: vre may safely venture to guess that, whenever 
Hastings wished to play any trick more than usually 
naughty, he hired Impey with a tart or a ball to act as 
tag in the worst part of the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an 
excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen 
bie was first in the examination for the foundation. His 
rame in gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory still 
ittests his 'victo.ry, over many older 'Com,pelitors. He 
jtaycd two 3’ears longer • at tlie school, and was looking 
orward to a stiidentship .at Christ Church, when an event 
lappened which eha,ng'ed the whole .course of his life, 
toward Hastings died, bequeathing his nephew to the 
;are of a^ friend and distant relation, named Cblswiek, 
thiS'.'' gentleman, though .he d,ld not a,bso.Iiitely refuse the 
5harge,.w^as desirous 'to .rid liimseif of it as soon as possible. 
3r. Nichols made strong remonstrances against the cruelty 
d interrupting the stiiMes of a youth who seemed likely 
0 be one of the first scholars of the age. He even offered 
0 hear the expense of sending his favourite pupil to 
}xford.... But !\ir. Chiswick w’as inflexible. He thought 
he years which had already been wasted on hexameters 
.nd pentameters quite sufficient. He had it in his power to 
htaln for the lad a writership in the service of the East 
ndia Company. A%ether the young adventurer, wiien 
nee shipped, off, made 'U., fortune, or died of a 'liver com- 
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seventeeiitli year, lie sailed for Bengal, and arrived at j 
Ills destination in the October following. * 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary’s 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two yegrs. 
Fort A¥Eiiani was then purely a commercial settlemSit. 
Ill the south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix 
had transformed the servants of the English Company, 
against their will, into diplomatists and generals. The 
war of the succession was raging in the Carnatic ; and 
the tide had been suddenly turned against the French 
by the genius of young Robert Clive. But in Bengal 
the European settlers, at peace with the natives and with 
each other, were wholly occupied with ledgers and bills of 
lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutta, 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a 
towm which lies on the Hoogley, about a mile from Mb or- 
shedabad, and which then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, 
if we may compare small things with great, such as the 
city of London bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad 
was the abode of the prince who, by an authority ostensibly 
derived from the Mogul, but really independent, ruled 
the three great provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 
At Moorshedabad were the court, the harem, and the 
public offices. Cossimbazar was a port and a place of 
trade, renowned for the quantity and excellence of the 
silks wdiicb were sold in its marts, and constantly receiving 
and sending forth fleets of richly laden barges. At this 
important point the Company had established a small 
factory subordinate to that of Fort William. Flere, 
during several years, Hastings was employed in making 
bargains for stuffs with native brokers. While he was 
thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to the government, 
and declared war against the English. The defenceless 
settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the tyrant’s 
capital, was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner 
to Moorshedabad, but, in consequence of the humane 
intervention of the servants of the Dutch Company, 
\vas treated with indulgence. Meanwhile the Nabob 
marched on Calcutta ; the Governor and the commandant 
fled ; the town and citadel were taken, and most of the 
English prisoners perished in the Black Hole. 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren 
Hastings. The fugitive Governor and his companions 
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neiglibo.nrliooc! of, the court. He thus becjime a diplomaiic 
and soon established a high characlcr for abililY 
• and, resolution. ■ The treason which at a later period 
was. fatal to Surajah Dowlah %vas already in progress; 
and Hastings was admitted to the dellberalions of the 
conspirators. .But the time for striking had not yet 
arrived. It was necessary to postpone the execution 
of the design ; and Hastings, who was now In extreme 
pern, fled, to Fulda* 

Soon after Ills a.niv.ai at .Fulda, the expcdllion from 
Madras, conimanded by CIlvc, appeared. In the Hoogley. 
Warren, young, intrepid, and excited prolmidy by the 
example of the Commander of the Forces, who, Inning 
like himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, 
had been turned by public calamities into a soldier, deter- 
mined' to serve in the ranks. Dming live early operations 
of , the war, he carried a musket But the c|iikk eye of 
Giive soon perceived that the head of the young volunteer 
would be more useful than Ms arm. When, after the 
.battle of Plassey, Bleer Jalfier was proclaimed Nabob 
of Bengal, Hastings was appointed to reside at the court 
of the new prince as agent for the Company. 

He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when 
he became a Member of Council, and ^vas consequently 
forced to reside at Calcutta. This was during the Interval 
lietween Clive's first and second adinlnistnilkins, an 
interval which has left on the fame of the blast India 
Company a stain not wholly elTaced t^y many years of 
just and humane government* Itir* Vansiltart, the 
Governor, was at the head of a new and aiiomalmis 
empire. On one side was a band of English functionaries, 
daring, intelligent, eager to be rich* On the other side 
was a great native population, helpless, timid, aeciisjLomecI 
to crouch under oppression* To keep the stronger race 
from preying on the weaker, was an nnclcTtaklng which 
tasked to the utmost the talents ami energy of Clive* 
Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and Inefficient 
ruler. The master caste, as was natural, broke loose 
from all restraint ; and then was seen what ivc believe 
to be the most friglitful of all, spectacles, the strength of 
civilisation without its mercy* To all other despotism 
there is a check, imperfect. Indeed, and liable to gross 
abuse, but still sufficient to preserve society from the 
last extreme of misery. A lime comes when tho evils 
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was impossible to struggle. The sHperior intelligence 
and energy of the dominant class made their power ir- 
resistible. . A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was 
like' a. war oTHieep against. \¥olviiroll5eiragmi5t~d ^mo^ 
ilie only protection wlucETEe”““conqu€re3^^ 
was in the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged policy 
of the conquerors. That protection, at a later period, 
they found. But at first English power came among 
them unaccompanied by English morality. There was 
an interval between the time at which they became our 
subjects, and the time at which w^e began to reflect that 
we were bound to discharge towards them the duties 
of rulers. During that interval the business of a servant 
of the Company was simply to WTing out of the natives a 
hundred or two hundred thousand pounds as speedily 
as possible, that he might return home before bis constitu- 
tion had suflered from the heat, to marry a peer's daughter, 
to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balls 
in St. James's Square. Of the conduct of Hastings at 
this time little is known; but the little that is known, 
and the circumstance that little is known, must be con- 
sidered as honourable to him. He could not protect the 
natives : all that he could do was to abstain from plunder- 
ing and oppressing them ; and this he appears to ha\^ 
done. It is certain that at this time he continued poor ; 
and it is equally certain that by cruelty and dishonesty 
he might easily have become rich. It is certain that he 
\Yas never charged with having borne a share in the worst 
abuses which then prevailed; and it is almost equally 
certain that, if he had borne a share in those abuses, 
the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted 
him wwld not have failed to discover and to proclaim 
his guilt. The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny 
to which his whole public life was subjected, a scrutiny 
unparalleled, as we believe, in the history of mankind, 
is in one respect advantageous to his reputation. It 
brought many lamentable blemishes to light ; but it 
entitles him to be considered pure from every blemish 
which has not been brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many 
English functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart 
were not temptations addressed to the ruling passions of 
Warren Hastiogs. He was not squeamish in necuniarv 
transactions : but he w^ neither prdid^nor TajScioS 
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}man; but siai he was a statesman, and tuif j; free- 
I hooter. 

In 176-1 Hastings returned to England. He hmi realised 
on^'' a very moderate fortune ; and that inndi-r.ilc fnriune 
was soon reduced to nothing, partly by his }-i!.-(i»;fWiir!]iv 
liberality, and partly hy Ins niiMiianara-muil. 'i'oward's 
his relations he apfiears to have aiii d very gt nermi.slv. 
The greater part of his sa%'i(igs he ii-ti ia JJuig.iL hopinc 
probably to obtain the liigh usury of India.’ Hut ||igh 
usury and ba(i seeurily geiieraily go lo^' ether ; and I lastiife 
lost tfotlTm teres ramn^melpaT""™"' 

He remained four yeans in Eneiand. Of In'- life ,at this 
time very little is known. Hut it has been .•i>-siTted. and 
is highly prohalde, that Hheral studies ami ihc .soViefy 
of men of iellers oreupiVf! .a great part of his fitm. ft 
is to be rememitered to ins honour Ihaf. in davs when 
the languages of the East were regarded I-y other sereants 
of the Company merely as flit- means rtf' vonimunieatinR 
with weavers and money-changers, his enlarged and 
accomplished mind sought in Asiatic learning for new 
forms of intellectual enjoyment, and for m-w views of 
government and society. I’erhaps, like most persons 
who have paid much attention to depart nimfs of know- 
ledge which lie out of the common track, lie was inclined 
to overrate the value of his favourite studies. He con- 
ceived that the culfivalioji of IVrsian iitcrature might 
with advantage he made a part rd the liherai education 
of an English gentleman ; :ntd he drew up a plan with that 
view*. Ills said that the I'nivcrsity of tisfoKl, in which 
Oriental le.arning had never, since the revivai of letters 
been wholly neglected, was to be the scat of the institution 
which he contemplated. .\n endowment w.as cxinn-ted 
from the munificence of the Company : and protesors 
thoroughly competent to interpret Hatk and Eerdusi 
were to be engaged in the East. Hastings r.alled on 
Johnson, with the hope, as It Khoukl .seem, of interesting 
m this project a imm who enjoyed llie highest literarv 
reputation, and who was parliciilarlv ronm-cted with 
Oxford, The interview appejirs to have left on .lohnson's 
mmd a most favourable impression of tlie talents and 
attainments of his visitor. Long after, when Hastings 
was raimg the immense population of HrifKh India • 
the old philosopher wrote to him, ami referred in the 
most courtly terms, thougii with great dignitv, to their 
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request,' witli liigli compliments .both 'to ills' abilities and 
to ills integrity, and appointed him, a Member of Council 
at Madras. It would be unjust not to mention that, 
though forced to borrow money for his outfit, he did ml 
withdraw any portion of the sum which he had appropriated 
to the relief of Ms distressed relations. In the spring of 
1769 'he embarked on board of the Duke of Grafton^ ..and 
commenced a voyage distinguished by incidents which 
might furnish matter for a novel. 

Among the’ p’assengers in the Duke of Grafton was a 
German of the name of Imhoff. He called himself a 
Baron ; but he was in distressed circumstances, and was 
going out to Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope 
of picking up some of the pagodas which were then lightly 
got and as lightly spent by the' English in India, The 
Baron was accompanied by his wife, a native, we have 
somewhere read, of Archangel. This young woman, 
who, born under the Arctic circle, was destined to play 
the part of a Queen under the tropic of Cancer, had an 
agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and manners in 
the highest degree engaging. She despised her husband 
heartily, and, as the story which we have to tell sufficiently 
proves, not without reason. She was interested by the 
conversation and flattered by the attentions of Hastings. 
The situation was indeed perilous. No place is so pro- 
pitious to the formation either of close friendships or of 
deadly enmities as an Indiaman. There are very few people 
who do not find a voyage which lasted several months 
insupportably diilL Anything is welcome which may break 
that long monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man 
overboard. Most passengers find some resource in eating 
twice as many meals as on land. But the great devices 
for killing the time are quarrelling and flirting. The 
facilities for both these exciting pursuits are great. The 
inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than in 
any country-seat or boarding-house. None can escape 
from the rest except by imprisoning himself in a ceil in 
which he can hardly turn. AU food, all exercise, is taken 
in company. Ceremony is to a great extent banished. 
It is every day in the power of a mischievous person to 
inflict innnmerable annoyances. It is every day in the 
power of an amiable person to confer little services. It 
not seldom happens that serious distress and danger call 
forth, in Genuine beautv and defnnnitv. hprAir' 
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any conrt of Europe. Tlie gentleman bad .no domestic 
ties. ' The iady was tied to a husband for %vbom -siie had 
no regard, and who had no regard for Ills own honour. 
An 'attachment sprang up, which w^as soon streiigtiiened 
by events such as could hardly have occurred on land. 
Hastings fell ,ilL The Baroness nursed him witli womanly 
tenderness, gave him his medicines with her owm hand, 
and even sat up in his ca,bin while he slept. Long before 

the Duke of Grafton reached lVlad,ras, Hastings was 

love. But his love w^as of .a most charaotOTmcT^ 
tIonT Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his passions, 
it w’-as strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, 
earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by time. Imliof! 
was caiied into council, by his wife and his wife's lover. 
It was arranged that ’the Baroness should institute a 
suit for a divorce in the courts of Franconia, that the 
Baron should afford every facility to the proceeding, 
and that, during the years which might elapse before the 
sentence should be pronounced, they should contmue 
to live together. It was also agreed that Hastings sliouM 
bestow some very substantial marks of gratitude on the 
complaisant husband, and should, when the marriage was 
dissolved, make the lady his wife, and adopt the children 
wiiom she had already borne to Imhoff. 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in 
a very disorganised state. His owm taste would have 
led him rather to political than to commercial pursuits: 
but he knew that the favour of his employers depended 
chiefly on their dividends, and that tlielr dividends de- 
pended chiefly on the investment. He therefore, with 
great Judgment, determined to apply his vigorous mind 
for a time to this department of business, which had 
been much neglected, since the servants of the Company 
had ceased to be clerks, and had become' warriors and 
negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an important reform. 
■■..'The Dii-ectors notified to him them high approbation, and 
\Yere so much pleased with his conduct that they deter- 
mined *to place him at the head of the government of 
'.Bengal. ■ Early' in '1772 ke quitted Fort .St. George for 
.Ms 'new,' post. . ■■ The 'Imlioffs, who were still man and wife, 
'accompanied .Mm, and Iwed at 'Calcutta on'the same plan 
which they had already follow’ed during more than two 
.'.'years. 
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tion was complete and irrevocable, could produce nothiug 
but incom-enience. There were two governments, the 
real and the ostensible. The supreme power belonged 
to the Company, and was in truth the most despotic 
power that can be conceived. The only restraint on 
the English masters of the country was that which their 
own Justice and humanity imposed on them. There was 
no constitutional check on their will and resistance to 
them was utterly hopeless. 

But though thus absolute in reality, the English had not 
yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They held their 
territories as vassals of the throne of Delhi ; they raised 
their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial 
commission ; their public seal was inscribed with the 
imperial titles ; ’ and their mint struck only the imperial 
coin. 

There was still a Nabob of Bengal, who stood to the 
English rulers of his country in the same relation in which 
Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to 
Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, 
surrounded by princely magnificence. He was approached 
with outward marks of reverence, and his name was 
used in public instruments. But in the government of 
the country he had less real share than the youngest writer 
or cadet in the Company's service. 

The English council which represented the Company at 
Calcutta was constituted on a very different plan from that 
which has since been adopted. At present the Governor 
is, as to all executive measures, absoiute. He can declare^ 
war, conclude peace, appoint public functionaries, or 
remove them, in opposition to the unanimous sense of 
those who sit with him in councH. They are, indeed, 
entitled to know all that is done, to discuss all that is. 
done, to advise, to remonstrate, to send protests to England. 
But it is with the Governor that the supreme power resides, 
and on him that the whole responsibility rests. This 
system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas 
in spite of the strenuous opposition of Mr. Burke, \ve^ 
conceive to be on the whole the best that was ever devised 
for the government of a country where no materials can 
be found for a representative constitution. In the time ‘ 
of Hastings the Governor had only one vote in council, and, 
in case of an equal division, a casting vote. It therefore ' 
happened not unfrecmentlv that he was overruled on the . 
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of Bengal. The only branch of politics about whicli they 
mnch bnsied themselves was negotiation with the native 
princes. The police, the administration of justice, the 
details of the collection of revenue, w’ere almost entirely 
neglected. We may remark that the phraseology of 
the Company’s servants stni hears the traces of this 
state of tilings. To this day they always use the word 

politicaF" as 'synonymous with ''diplomatic.’* We 
■could name a g'eiitlenian still living, wiio was described 
„ by the- highest authority as an invaluable public seiwaiit, 
■eminently ’fit to be at the head of the Internal administra- 
tion of a wdiole presidency, but unfortunately quite ignorant 
of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed 
at Bloorshedabad. All military affairs, and, with the 
exception of wiiat pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign 
affairs, W’ere witiidrawm from his control ; but the other 
departments of the administration were entirely confided 
to him. His own stipend amounted to near a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling a year. The personal aliowance 
of the N^ob, amounting to more than three hundred 
thousand pounds a year, passed through the mmister’s 
hands, and W'as, to a great extent, at his disposal. The 
collection of the revenue, the administration of Justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary ; 
and for the exercise of his immense power he was re- 
sponsible to none but the British masters of the country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, 
was nalurallj^ an object of ambition to the ai)lcst and 
most powerful natives. Clive had found it difiicult to 
decide betw'een conflicting pretensions. Tw’o candidates 
stood out prominently from the crowed, each of them the 
representative of a race and of a religion. 

One of these was Mahommed Beza 'Kham a ^fussulman 
of Persian extraction , 'ab!er,"”ac!iv¥5i'~SRg!ous after the 
fashion of his people, and highly: esteemed by them. 
In England he might perhaps. have been regarded as a 
I corrupt and greedy politician. But, tried by the lower 
■'Standard of Indian morality, he','miglit be considered as 
•a man of integrity and honour. ' 

•His competitor w’as a ITlndoo Brahm.!'R 'ivhose name has, 
by a terrible and. melancholy: ■event, been Inseparably 
■■associated with, that of Warren Hastings— the Maharainh 
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and experience. Of his moral character it is difiicult 
to give a notion to those who are acquainted with human 
nature only as it appears in our island. What the Italian 
is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italiai^, 
what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar 
to other Bengalees. The physical organisation o f the 
Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives“‘ih“a 
constant vapour bath. His pursuits ^e sedentary, his 
limbs delicate, his movements languid. ■ During many 
ages he has been trampled upon by men of bolder and 
more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, veracity, 
are qualities to which his constitution and his situation 
are equally unfavourable. His mind bears q. singidar 
analogy to his body. It is weak 'ev& to 
for purposes of manly resistance ; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children of sterner climates to 
admiration not unmingled with contempt. All those 
arts which are the natural defence of the weak are more 
familiar to this subtle race than to the Ionian of the time 
of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. What the horns 
are to the buffalo, what the pa w is to t he tiger, w hat the 
sting is to the bee, what beaul^according" to tEF^oM 
Greek song, is to woman, deceit is^^m the Bengalee. 7 L^ge 
promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circum- 
stantial faBehood, chicanery, perlury, forgery, Ere thei 

wapoS^oBem p eo^ W~TBe j 

Lower"^ Ganges ^ AlT those^ miUims do normriiish one j 
sepoy to the armies of the Company. But as usurers, 
as money-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, no class 
of hmmjgi he ing s can bear a with tlieiaiu Wr^ 

softness, the“^ Bengalee i^ by^ no m.eans pracaSie 
in^’his eh^i^^ pity. pertinacity with 

which lie adheres tqjiis pur poses yieldJ^ dnlyTolJ^^ 
diatp pressure of fear. Nqr Tlbes EFlack a certain kind 
of courage wliicli is often wanting to his masters. To 
inevitable evils he is sometimes found to oppose a passive < 
fortitude, such as the Stoics attributed to their ideal 
sage. An European warrior who rushes on a battery of 
cannon"^ltl riri Qud^h will sometimes shriek"lin5er 

the surgeon^a^mfeTlin^ arMagonWW^e sl ^^^^ 

the""*sentence~oF^ Bengalee, who would 

serhis ' cb his house laid in asff esT^^ 

niur de ^""'or dlshonouredrWvhhdurnSa^ng 

hp.A-h- Immxrn' 
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On one occasion he brought a false charge acaiiist another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate It by producing forged 
‘documents. On another occasion it wrts discovered 
tlfeafcv while professing the strongest atiaelinnnl to the 
English, lie was engaged in several cons|‘iiriU’ies against 
them, and in pailicular that he was the liiiHiiiirii of a corre- 
spondence iiclween the court of Ddhi anil I he French 
autliorities in the Carnatic. For these and sliiiihir jiraclices 
he. had been long detained In coiilinenient. But his 
■talents and influence liad not only procured his Ill’n-rafion, 
hut had obtained for him a certain degree of coiisbleralion 
.even a.moiig the British rulers of Ills country,. 

Clive was extremely uiiwiillim to Place a Miissulm,y 

' at a3 mihlsiralxoi'r~ol Thiignj. 5n" 'HTc 

cTtlieFlaiid, he' coiiM^ori5HhgTi!m?ei^^ Immense 

power on a .man to whom every sort of villany had 
repeated.Iy bce.ii brought home. Therefore, though the 
Nabob, over whom Nuncomai' bad i>y Intrigue acquired 
.great influence, begged, that the arifiii Hindoo might 
/be intrusted with the goveniraent, Olve, after some 
j hesitation, decided honestly and wisely in favour of^ 
j Mahommed Reza Khan.^ ”¥ilien Hastings became Governor/ 
i Mahommed Reza Khan had' held, power seven years. An 
! infant son of IMeer Jaflier was now Nabob ; and t!ie guardian- 
; Miip of the young prince's person had b«*en confided to the 
[•iiilnisier, 

Kuncomar, stimulated at once by eupklify and malice, 
had been constantly aitemptitig to hurt liie reputation 
of Ms successful rival. This, was !iot dlUkulL The 
revenues of Bengal, under the admmlslration established 
by Clive, did not yield such a surplus as Iiad been antici- 
pated by the Company ; for, at that time, the most, absurd, 
notions were entertained in England respeclmg the wealth 
of India. Palaces of porphyiy, hung willi the richest 
brocade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults from which 
pagodas and gold mohurs were measured out by the 
[bushel, filled the imagination" even of men of business. 

1 Nobody seemed to be aw.are of what neverthekss was 
most undoubtedly the truth,. t.hat India was a poorer 
country than countries which in Europe are- redconed 
Ipoor — ^than Ireland, for ex.am.p!e, or than Portugal. It 
w;as confidently believed by ’.Lords of the Treasury ah3* 
members fdniie city that Bengal w^ould not only defray^ 
its own charges, but would afford an increased 'dfvideiia* 
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of the country intrusted to their care. They were con- 
firmed in their error by the agents of Nuncomar ; for 
Nuncomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon 
after Hastings reached Calcutta, he received a iett^’ 
addressed by the Court of Directors, not to the Council 
generally, but to himself in particular. He was directed 
to remove Mahommed Reza Khan, to arrest Mm, together 
with all his family and all his partisans, and to institute 
a strict inquiry into the whole administration of the 
province. It was added that the Governor would do 
well to avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomar in the 
investigation. The vices of Nuncomar were acknowledged. 
But even from his vices, it was said, much advantage 
might at such a conjuncture be derived ; and, though 
he could not safely be trusted, it might stni be proper to 
ei^iirage him by hopes of reward; 

\/The Governor bore no good will to Nuncomar. Many 
years before, they had known each other at Moorshedabad ; 
and then a quarrel had arisen between them which all 
the authority of their superiors could hardly compose. 
Widely as they differed in most points, they resembled 
each other in this, that both were men of unforgiving 
natures. To Mahommed Reza Khan, on the other hand, 
Hastings had no feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he 
proceeded to execute the instructions of the Company 
with an alacrity which he never showed, except when 
instructions were in perfect conformity with his own 
views. He had, wisely as we think, determined, to get 
rid of the system of double government in Bengal. The 
orders of the Directors furnished him with the means 
of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from the 
necessity of discussing the matter with his Council. He 
took Ms measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. 
At midnight, the palace of Mahommed Reza Khan at 
Moorshedabad was surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. 
The minister was roused from his slumbers and informed 
that he was a prisoner. With the Mussulman gravity, 
he bent his head and submitted himself to the will of 
God. He fell not alone. A chief named ScMtab Roy 
had been intrusted with the aovemment of ^aSarr ^' H 
vMour'’a53n^ to thelEhglish had more than 

once been signally proved. On that memorable day on 
which the people of Patna saw from their wails the whole 
arniv of the Mosul srpitt^rpH hv fhA Uf+iA n ^^ 4 . 
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Scliilab Roy was Involvrd in Vui ruin 
Reza Klian, was remi*vtd ^riil v^is pu 

aiider arrest The iiU'irilitTs v! Jhv l>nirui| rn'iivecl 
Islimation o! these niea.^urr;’ Uli lie -e firi^eni r>, 
their road to CaieiiCti'n 

The Inquiry intci Oie roiidurf of fiie iiiirdstrr was pc 
polled on dlllerent prefenrr^. Hr dr!,iijn q h| .m 
coiihnemeiil diirloa many iirmfliK fn fie j 

Itreat revolution whirh Hastiii 's had plniiiiol was 
Into elleet TIu oilire of v.as ahull dint 1 

Internai adiniiiLstration was !o the m rvimfs 

the Company. A syslnn, a \s.-ry linprrfM | ;yv)4rni, II 
true, of civil and rrimhiai i min Ihielisli &«« 

Intencleriee, was eslaldislied. Tlir Xatot was no lon| 
to have even an ostensllde share in I hr iroviTiiiiiriit j |j 
lie was still to receive a romdd«rafdr annual alkimWi 
and to he siirroiimled with the sfafe of s<i\'rrii| 4 nty, 
was an Infant, It was nnassiry lu pnniile >4iiardiaM f 
his person and property. His |■scr;scm was inlrnsted to 
lady of his father's harem, kmmn lev the name of tl 
IVInmiy BeginiL The oflu'c of fnajHirer nf fhe iKniseiio 
was bestowed on a mn of Xiiriminar. named Cioordi! 
Nuncomar’s services were warifrd : yrt he eoiilcl m 
safely be trusted with powrr; ami HaHimrs timught il 
masterstrffke of policy to reward fin* ahh* and unprifidph 
parent b}’ proiiiofina the inuilemdcr child. ^ 

The revfdiiHon compleii-t!, fhe ifraihlf gnvemniei 
dissolved, the i:oiii|iany invfalled in ihr full sfivmlgnty^ 
Bengal, Hasfings had no imdive fo |{i at the hifr ministei 
vith rigour. 1'heir trial har| hern put nH un various oim 
till the new orgaiiKatlmi was rompirlw iTry wemme 
iiroiighl before a coinniltice, imr wlilrli flir G0wmn$ 
presided. Sdillali Itov was spri*dilv arqiiittai till 
lionoiir. A formal iifiolngy was nmdi* i« film 
restraint to whirh he had beni ^ulijt-chaL All ttia Easten 
marks of respecl were ImUmtd on hhn. He was dothei 
in a robe of shift*, presriifcil with Jewels uml willi ii riehb 
harnessed elephant, and .wait bark fa Iiis gavcriiinent a 
Patna, Bill his hfallh had snllrrc*t! frosn coiilliienimt 
his high spirit had bern rnielly w'oiiniled ; mid soon afte 
his liberation he died of a broken lirarC 
The innocence of l^lahoiniiitfd firia Kliaii was not s 
dearly establlshecL lint Ihc* Ciovrriior wa^ not disposer 
to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in which Niinconia 
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administration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his male-i 
volence and his cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings 
had made him a tool, and used him for the purpose of I 
accomplishing the transfer of the government from Mc^r-; 
shedabad to Calcutta, from native to European hands. 
The rival, the enemy, so long envied, so implacably per- 
secuted, had been dismissed unhurt. The situation so 
long and ardently desired had been abolished. It was 
natural that the Governor should be from that time an 
object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. 
As yet, however, it was necessary to suppress such feelings. 
The time was coming when that long animosity was to 
end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the meantime, Hastings was compelled to turn his 
attention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy 
was at this time simply to get money. The finances of his 
government were in an embarrassed state, and this* em- 
barrassment he was determined to relieve by some means, 
fair or foul. The principle which directed all his dealings 
with his neighbours is fully expressed by the old motto of 
one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale, Thou 
Shalt want ere I want.""' He seems to have laid it down, 
as a fundamental proposition which could not be disputed, 
that, when he had not as many lacs of rupees as the public 
service required, he was to talce them from anybody who 
had. One thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. 
The pressure applied to him by his employers at home, 
was such as only the highest virtue could have withstood, 
such as left him no choice except to commit great wrongs, 
or to resign his high post, and with that post ah his hopes 
of fortune and distinction. The Directors, it is true, 
never enjoined or applauded any crime. Far from it. 
Whoever examines their letters written at that time, will 
find there many just and humane sentiments, many 
excellent precepts, in short, an admirable code of political 
ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by 
a demand for money. ‘‘ Govern leniently, and send more 
money ; practise strict justice and moderation towards 
neighbouring powers, and send more money ; this is, in 
truth, the sum of almost all the instructions that Hastings 
ever received from home. Now these instructions, h eing 
interpreted, mean simply, “ Be the father and the oppressor 
of the people ; he just and unjust, moderate and rapaci- 
ous."^ The Directors dealt with India, as ttiA 
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fifteen thonsand miles from the place wiiere their orders 
v¥ere to be carried into effect, they never perceived the 
gross inconsistency of which they were guilty ; but the 
mconsistency was at once manifest to their vicegerent at 
Gmcutta, who, with an empty treasury, with an unpaid 
army, with his own salary often in arrear, with deficient 
crops, with government tenants daily running away,, was 
called upon to remit home another half million without fail, 
rlastings saw that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
disregard either the moral discourses or the pecuniary 
requisitions of his employers. Being- forced to disobey 
them in something, he had to consider what kind of dis- 
ohedience they wmuld most readily pardon ; and he 
correctly Judged that the safest course would be to neglect 
the sermons and to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by 
conscientious scruples, speedily discovered several modes 
of relieving the financial embarrassments of the govern-* 
ment. The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced 
at a stroke from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
a year to half that sum. The Company had bound itself 
to pay near three hundred thousand pounds a year to the 
Great Mogul as a mark of homage for the provinces which 
he had intrusted to their care ; and they had ceded to him 
the districts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that 
the Mogul was not really independent, but merely a tool 
ill the hands of others, Hastings determined to retract 
these concessions. He accordingly declared that the 
English would pay no more tribute, and sent troops to 
occupy Allahabad and Corah. The situation of these 
places “was such, that there would be little advantage and 
great expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted 
money, and not territory, determined to sell them. A 
purchaser was not wanting. The rich province of Oude 
had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen 
to the share of the great ^Mussulman House by which it is 
still governed. About twenty years ago, this House, by 
the permission of the British Government, assumed the 
royal title ; but in the time of Warren Hastings such an 
assumption would have been considered by the Mahoin- 
medans of India as a monstrous impiety. The Prince of 
Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to use the 
style of sovereignty. To tiie appellation of Nabob or 
Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the monarchy of Hindo- 
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the English. He had a large treasure. Allahabad and 
Corah were so situated that they might be of use to him, 
and could be of none to the Company. The buyer and 
seller soon came to an understanding ; and the provirffes 
which had been torn from the Mogul were made over to 
the government of Oude for about half a million sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important to be 
settled by the Vizier and the Governor. The fate of a 
brave people was to be decided. It *was decided in a 
manner which has left a lasting stain on the fame of 
Hastings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the 
inhabitants of India what the warriors of the German 
forests were to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of 
Rome. The dark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from 
a conflict with the strong muscle and resGlute spirit of thd 
fair race which dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason 
to believe that, at a period anterior to the dawn of regular 
history, the people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit 
came from regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the 
Hystaspes, and imposed their yoke on the children of the 
soil, it is certain that, during the last ten centuries, a 
succession of invaders descended frbm the west on Hindo- 
stan ; nor was the course of conquest ever turned back 
towards the setting sun, till that .memorable campaign in 
which the cross of Saint George was planted on the walls 
of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the, great mountain ridge ; and it had always 
been their practice to recruit their ai’my from the hardy 
and valiant race from which their own illustrious House 
sprang. Among the military adventurers who were allured 
to the Mogul standards from the neighbourhood of Cahul 
and Gandahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, 
known by the name of the Rohiilas. Their services had 
been rewarded with large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, 
if we may use an expression drawn from an analogous 
state of things, in that fertile plain through which the 
Ramgunga tows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to 
join the Ganges, In the general confusion which followed 
the death of Aurungzebe, the warlike eoiony became 
virtually independent. The Rohiilas were distinguished 
from the other inhabitants of India by a peculiarly fair 
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poetry. Many persons now li\ing liave heard aged men 
talk with regret of the golden days when the Afghan 
princes ruled in the vale of Rohllcund. 

Snjah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich 
district to his own principality. Right, or show of right, 
he had absolutely none. His claim was in no respect 
better founded than that of Catherine to Poland, or that 
of the Bonaparte family to Spain. The Rohillas held 
their country by exactly the same title by which he held 
his, and had governed their country far better than his 
had ever been governed. Nor w^ere they a people whom 
it was perfectly safe to attack. Their land was indeed an 
open plain, destitute of natural defences ; but their veins 
were full of the high blood of Afghanistan. As soldiers, 
they had not the steadiness which is seldom found except 
In company with strict discipline ; but their impetuous 
valour had been proved on many fields of battle. It was 
said that them chiefs, w^hen united by common peril, could 
bring eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah 
had himself seen them fight, and wisely shrank from a 
conflict with them. There w^as in India one army, and 
only one, against which even those proud Caucasian tribes 
could not stand. It had been abundantly proved that 
neither tenfold odds, nor the martial ardour of the boldest 
Asiatic nations, could avail aught against English science 
and resolution. . Was it possible to induce the Governor 
of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible energies of the 
Imperil people, the skill against wiiich the abiest chiefs 
of Hinclostan w'ere helpless as infants, the discipline wdiich 
had so often triumphed over the frantic struggles of 
fanaticism and despair, the unconquerable British courage 
which', is never 'SO sedate and stubborn as towaurds the 
close of a doubtful and inurderous day ? 

, This was what the Nabob Yizier asked, and what Hastings 
gran'ted. ' A bargain was soon struck. Each of. .the 
negotiators had w^hat the other wanted* Hastings was in 
need of funds to 'carry on the government of Bengal, and' 
to send remittances to'L'Oiidon; an^d Sujah Dowiah/had 
an ample revenue. Sujah Dowlaii was bent on subjugating 
the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at. his disposal ' the ' ,o.nly 
force by winch the Rohillas could be subjugated. It was 
agreed that an English 'army should be lent to the Nabob 
Vizier, and that, for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
fiimTQnnri rimi-nrls Rfiarlinfy. hftRides defraviiiu all the charse 
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■wkked action for hire, and it is wicked to engage in war 
without provocation. In this particular w^ar, scarcely one 
aggravating circumstance was wanting. The object of 
the Rohilia war was this, to deprive a large populatii)n. 
Who had never done us the least harm, of a good govern- 
ment, arid to place them, against their wiil> under an 
execrably bad one. Nay, even this is not all. England 
now descended far below the level even of those petty 
German princes who, about the same time, sold us troops 
to fight the Americans. The Hussarmongers of Hesse and 
Anspach had at least the assurance that the expeditions on 
which their soldiers were to be ernployed would be con- 
ducted in conformity with the humane rules of civilised 
warfare. Was the Rohilia war likely to be so conducted ? 
Did the Governor stipulate that it should be so conducted ? 
He well knew what Indian warfare was. He well knew 
that the power which he covenanted to put into Sujah 
Dowlah's hands would, in all probability, be atrociously 
abused, and he required no guarantee, no promise, that it 
should not be so abused. He did not even reserve to 
himself the right of withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, 
however gross. We are almost ashamed to notice Major 
ScotTs plea, that Hastings was justified in letting out 
English troops to slaughter the Rohillas, because the 
Rohillas were not of Indian race, but a colony from a 
distant country. What were the English themselves ? 
Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for the expulsion 
of all intruders from the countries watered by the Ganges ? 
Did it lie in their mouths to contend that a foreign settler 
who establishes an empire in India is a caput lupinum i 
What would they have said if any other power had, on such 
a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the 
slightest provocation ? Such a defence was wanting to 
make the infamy of the transaction complete. The 
atrocity of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the apology, 
are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Beiigai army 
consisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah's forces. The Rohillas expostulated, entreated, 
offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved 
to defend themselves to the last A bloody battle was 
fought The enemy, says Colonel Champion, '' gave 
proof of a good share of military knowledge ; and it is 
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tlie' Rolflla' ranks gave way. Then the Nabob" 'Ykier and 
tiiS' rabble made their appearance, and hastened to plunder 
the, camp of the v^diant enemies -whom they had never 
dai»ed to look in the face. The soldiers of the Company, 
trained in an exact discipline, kept unbroken order, .wliie 
the tents were pillaged by these worthless allies. But 
many voices were heard to exclaim, We have had ail the 
fighting, and those rogues are to have ail the profit."" 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Rohilcund. The whole country W’’as in 
a blaze. IMore than a hundred thousand people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine, and 
fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of Mm to 
whom: an English and a Christian government bad, for 
lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and 
the'^ honour of their vives and daughters. Colonel Cham- 
pion remonstrated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong 
representations to Fort William ; but the Governor had 
made no conditions as to the mode in wdiich the \var was 
to be carried on. He had troubled himself about nothing 
but his forty lacs ,* and, though he might disapprove of 
Sujah Dowialf s wanton barbarity, he did not think himself 
entitled to interfere, except by offering advice. This 
delicacy excites the admiration of the biographer, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hastings,"" he says, could not himself dictate to the 
Nabob, nor permit the commander of the Company’s 
troops to dictate how the war was to be carried on."" No, 
to be sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down by main 
force the brave struggles of innocent men fighting for their 
liberty. Their military resistance crushed, hl$ duties 
ended ; and he had then only to fold his arms and look on, 
while their villages were burned, their children butchered, 
and their women violated. Whi Mr. Gieig seriously main- 
tain this opinion ? Is any rule more plain than this, that 
whoever voluntarily gives to another irresistible power 
over human beings is bound to take order that such power 
shall not be barbainusly abused t But we beg pardon of 
our readers for arguing a point so clear. 

We hasten to the end of this” sad and disgraceful story. 
The war ceased. The finest population in India was 
subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce 
and agriculture languished. The rich province which had 
tempted the cupidity of Sujah Bowlah became the most 
miserable part even of Ms miserable domininTis. v^t ic 
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To this day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at 
the cold steel ; and it was very recently remarked, by one 
who had enjoyed great opportunities of observation, that 
the only natives of India to whom the word gentlemam '' 
can with perfect propriety be applied, are to be found 
among the Rohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, it 
cannot be denied that the financial results of his policy did 
honour to his talents. In less than two years after he 
assumed the government, he had, without imposing any 
additional burdens on the people subject to his authority, 
added about four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
the annual income of the Company, besides procuring about 
a million in ready money. He had also relieved the finances 
of Bengal from military expenditure, amounting to near a 
quarter of a million a year, and had thrown that charge on 
the Nabob of Oude. There can be no doubt that this was 
a result which, if it had been obtained by honest means, 
would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude of his 
country, and which, by whatever means obtained, proved 
that he possessed great talents for administration. 

In the meantime, Parliament had been engaged in long 
and grave discussions on Asiatic affairs. The ministry of 
Lord North, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in the constitution of 
the Indian government. This law, known by the name 
of the Regulating Act, provided that the presidency of 
Bengal shduld Exercise a control over the other possessions 
of the Company ; that the chief of that presidency should 
he styled Governor-General ; that he should be assisted 
by four Councillors ; and that a supreme court of judica- 
ture, consisting of a chief justice and three inferior judges, 
should be established at Calcutta. This court was made 
independent of the Governor-General and Council, and was 
intrusted with a chdl and criminal jurisdiction of immense 
and, at the same time, of undefined extent. 

The Governor-General and Councillors were named in 
the act, and were to hold their situations for five years. 
Hastings was to be the first Governor-General. One of 
fh^'TiouF'iiew Gouncillors, Mr. Barwell,” an experienced 
servant of the Company, was then in India. The other 
three. General Ciavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr, Francis, 
were sent out from England. • ^ 
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are airairlj nuisl ark nje, vied ire that hk estimale of liimself 
was extravauanlly hv,iiu lirat his leniper was Irrllalile, 
that hi> depuilin^'iit was often nirk and iHfiilaiit, and 
tlmi Ia> halrru wa’- of intense bitterness and lorF4 duration. 

JL U seurrely posMlde to nienUnii Ibis eiiiiiieiit man 
wlfbaaf adV' rlina for a inonieni to the question which his 
mtnie af at]**' Micyests to ev^ry miinL Was he the aiilhor 

ifie Jimiml ■ Our own firm iidief m that he 

\v;ea 'ihe eshleiwe is, we think, siifli as wciuld support a 
vt-rdiei in a eivlh na\, in a eriniinal fa'oceedinKO The 
linndHi'iiini 4 of Junius Is the very pmiliar handwriting of 
Traneis, .slightly disguised. As to the poslllon, pursuits, 
and eoiiiieiiioiis of Junius, the following are the most 
inifiorfani fuels wliifh can be eonsidcretl as' dearly proved : 
lirsl, that he was acc|iialiiled with the technical forms of 
flic seertdary of slakfs office ; secondly^ that he was 
Intimately acquainted with the business of the War Office ; 
lltlrtily, limi hc% during the year 1770, attended debates In 
the I liiiise of Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly 
of the speeches of Lord ■Chathsim ; fourthly, that he 
bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the 
place of deputy secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was 
boimd by some strong tie to the first Lord tiolland. Now, 
Franck passed some years in the secretary of stated oflce. 
He wuis siil'isequently chief clerk of the War Olllce, He 
repeatedly meidioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard 
speeches of Lord Chatham, and some of these speeches 
were lUdtKilly printed from his notes. He resigned his 
clerkship at the War Office from, .resentment at the appoint- 
nietit of Mr. Chamier, It was hy Lord Holland that he 
was first inlrodiic«*d into the public service. Now, here are 
live marks, all of which ought to be found in Junius. They 
are ail live found in Francis. We do not believe that more 
Ilian two of them can be found in any other person what- 
ever. If this argument does not settle the question, there 
is an end of all reasoning on .circumstantial evidence. 

The lidcTiial evidence seems to us to point the same 
way. The s!,ylc of Francis bears a strong resemblance to 
thiit of Juiniis ; nor are we .disposed to admit, what is 
geiuTiilly taken for granted, that the acknowledged com- 
posllioiis of Frauds are very decidedly inferior to the 
anonymous leRers. The argument from inferiority, at all 
events, is one whkii may be urged wllli at least equal force 
against every dalniant that has ever been meiitionecL 
with the 
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best work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will sa 
that the best letters of Junius are more decidedly superic 
to the acknowledged works of Francis than three or fou 
of Corneille's tragedies to the rest, than three or f our^ c 
Ben Jonson's comedies to the rest, than the Pz7^rzm' 
Progress to the other works of Bunyan, than Don Quixoi 
to the other 'works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain tha 
Junius, whoever he may have been, was a most unequa 
witer. To go no further than the letters which bear th 
signature of Junius ; the letter to the King, and the letter 
to Horne Tooke, have little in common, except the asperity 
and asperity was an ingredient seldom wanting either ii 
the writings or in the speeches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing thai 
Francis was Junius is the moral resemblance between tli< 
two men. It is not difficult, from the letters which, unde? 
various signatures, are known to have been written b 3 
Junius, and from his dealings with Woodfall and others 
to form a tolerably correct notion of his character. He waf 
clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism and mag- 
nanimity, a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind, 
But he must also have been a man in the highest degree 
arrogant and insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and 
prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public 
virtue. Doest thou well to be angry ? " was the question 
asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, 

I do well." This was evidently the temper of Junius ; 
and to this cause we attribute the savage cruelty which 
disgraces several of his letters. No man is so merciless 
as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his 
antipathies with his duties. It may be added that Junius^ 
though allied with the democratic party by common 
enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic poiiticianJ 
While attacking individuals with a ferocity which per- 
petually -violated ail the laws of literary warfare, he regarded 
the most defective parts of old institutions -vvith a respeGt 
amounting to pedantry, pleaded the cause of Old Sarum; 
with fervour, and contemptuously told the capitalists of i 
Manchester and Leeds that, if they wanted votes, they; 
might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and; 
Yorkshire. All this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely! 
any change, for a character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should! 
have been willing at that time to lea ve th a pnn nt-r^r 
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bencbes. Tbe ferment produced by the Middlesex election 
had gone clown. , Every faction must have been alike an 
object of aversion to Junius. His opinions on domestic 
aflolrs separated him from the ministry ; his opinions o,ii 
colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circum- 
stances, he had ' thrown down his pen in misanthropical 
despair. His farewell letter to Woodfal! bears .date the 
nineteenth of January, 1773. In that letter, he ' declared 
that he iniist be an idiot to write agai,n ; that he ..had 
meant well by the cause and the public ; that both \Yere' 
given up ; that there were not ten me.n who would act 
steadily together on any question. "' But it is all alike,” 
he added, " vile and contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know of ; and I shall alwmys rejoice to hear 
of your prosperity.” These were the last words of Junius, 
In a year from that time, Philip Francis wms on his voyage 
to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came out the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. The Chief Justice was Sir Elijah 
Impey. He was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and 
it is probable that the Governor-Generai, if he had searchedi 
through all the inns of court, could not have found an 
equally serviceable tool. But the members of Council 
were by no means in an obsequious mood. Hastings 
greatly disliked the new form of government, and had no 
very high opinion of his coadjutors. They had heard of 
this, and were disposed to be suspicious a.nd punct.lIious,. 
When men are in suelra frame of mind, any t.rifle is sufficient 
to give occas.lon. for dispute. The members of Council 
expected a salute of twenty-one guns from the bat I cries of 
Fort WIliiam. Hastings allowed them only seventeen. 
They 'landed in ill-humour. The first civilities were ex- 
changed with cold .reserve. On the' morrow commenced 
I hat long quarrel which, after distracting British India, 
was renewed in, England,. and in which all the most eminent 
statesmen and orators of the age took active part on one 
.or the other side, 

'.'■■'Hastings'' W’'as S'lippo^rted by BarwelL They had 'not 
alvrays been friends.. But the arrival of the new 'members"' 
,ol ■Cou.ncil from England naturally had the e'llect'of u.nitlng' 
the.,'Old..seFvants of the Company.:.. Clave.ring, Mmison, and 
Francis .formed the .majority. .They instantly W'rested the 
governme.nt.'. O'Ut,. 'Of ' the ha,nds of H'as'tings, condemned, '. 
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General’s remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, in the 
most indiscreet manner, their new authority over the 
subordinate presidencies ; threw all the affairs ol Bombay 
into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible ur^on 
of rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of 
the Maliratta government At the same time, they fell 
on the internal administration of Bengal, and attacked the 
whole fiscal and judicial system, a system which was 
undoubtedly defective, but which it was very improbable 
that gentlemen fresh from England would be competent 
to amend. The effect of their reforms was that all pro- 
tection to life and property was withdrawn, and that gangs 
of robbers plundered and slaughtered with impunity in the 
very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in 
the Government-house, and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued even to take the lead at the 
council-board in the transaction of ordinary business • 
for his opponents could not but feel that he knew much of 
which they were ignorant, and that he decided, both surely 
and speedily, many questions which to them would have 
been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers of 
government and the most valuable patronage had been 
taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him as 
a fallen man ; and they acted after their kind. Some of our 
readers may have seen, in India, a cloud of crows pecking 
a sick vulture to death, no bad type of what happens in 
that country, as often as fortune deserts one who has been ■ 
great and dreaded. In an instant, ail the sycophants who ; 
had lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to 
pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the ; 
favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. An: 
Indian government has only to let it be understood that 
It wishes a particular man to he ruined ; and, in twenty- 
four hours, it will be furnished with grave charges, sup- 
ported by depositions so full and circumstantial that any 
person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard 
them as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some Hlegal 
compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into 
a hiding-place in Ms house. Hastings was now regarded 
as helpless. The power to make or mar the fortune of 
every man in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the 
hands of the new Councillors. Immediate.iv 
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the world, a very little encouragement from pow’er will call 
forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and Danger-- 
fidds, than Westminster Hall sees In a century. 

\/» W'oiild have been strange indeed If, at such a Juncture, 
'Nuiicomar had remained quiet. That bad man was 
stimulated at once by malignity, by avarice, and l)y 
ambition. Now was the time to be avenged on Ids old 
enemy, to wreak a grudge of seventeen years, to eslajdish 
himself in tlie favour of the majorily the Cfuincil, to 
become the greatest native in Bengal. From the time of 
the arrival of the new Coimeiilors, he harl paid the most 
marked court to them, and had in consequence lieen 
excluded, with all indignity, from the Government -house. 
He noW' put into the Imnds of Francis, wlfli great ceremony, 
a paper, containing several charges of the most serious 
description. By this document Hastings was accused of 
putting offices up to sale, and of receiving bribes for 
sutTering oFeiiclers to escape. In pariJcular, it was alleged 
that IVIahommed Reza. Khan had been <llsnrisscd with 
impunity, in consideration of a. great sum paid to the 
Gavernor-GeneraL 

^Francis road tlie paper in Council. A violent altercation 
follow^ed. Hastings complained in bitter terms of the 
\vay in which he was treated, spoke with contempt of 
Nuncomar and of Nuncomaris aceusatfon, and denied the 
light of the Council to sit In judgment on the Governor, 
At the next ineeling of the Board, anedher romnuinicat ion 
from Nuncomar was produced. He requested that he 
might be permiUed to attend the Couiuil, and that he 
might be heard in support of his asserfhms. Another 
tempesUious debate took place. Ilie GrATrnor-Ckmeral 
maintained that the coiindFroom was not a proper place 
for such an invest Igalion ; that from persons who were 
heated. 1135^ dail3r cmiOlel with him he could not expect the 
fairness of judges; and that he cmiltl nof, wllhoui be- 
traying the dignity of Ins post,-, siibmii to be confronlecl 
with such a man as Kimcomar. Tlie majorif}', however, 
resolved to go Into the charges. Hastings rose, declared 
the silting at an end, and left the room, followed hy Bar- 
well .The other .members kept tlieir seats, votecrtliem- 
selves a coiindl, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered 
Nuncomar to be called, in.; 'Nuncomar not only adhered 
to the original charges, but, 'after the fashion of the East, 
produced a large supplement , He stated that Hastings 
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story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, o: 
genuine, as we are rather inclined to believe, provei 
nothing. Nuncomar, as everybody knows who know 
India, had only to tefi the Munny Begum that such a leittej 
would give pleasure to the majority of the Council, ii 
order to procure her attestation. The majority, however 
voted that the charge was made out; that Hastings hac 
corruptly received between thirty and forty thousane 
pounds ; and that he ought to be compelled to refund. I 
The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
strongly in favour of the Governor- General. In talents 
for business, in knowledge of the country, in genera] 
courtesy of demeanour, he was decidedly superior to his 
persecutors. The servants of the Company were naturally 
disposed to side with the most distinguished member of 
their own body against a clerk from the War Office, who, 
profoundly ignorant of the native languages and of the 
native character, took on himself to regulate every depart- 
ment of the administration. Hastings, however, in spite 
of the general sympathy of his countrymen, was in a most 
painful situation. There was still an appeal to higher 
authority in England. If that authority took part with 
his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up his 
office. He accordingly placed his resignation in the hands 
of his agent in London, Colonel Macleane. But Macleane 
was instructed not to produce the resignation, unless it 
should be fully ascertained that the feeling at the India 
HOTse was adverse to the Governor-General. 

he triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He 
held a daily lev6e, to which his countrymen resorted ini 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of thel 
Council condescended to repair. His house was an officej 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor- i 
General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly ; 
by wheedling, the villanous Brahmin had induced many i 
of the wealthiest men of the province to send in complaints. I 
But he was playing a perilous game. It was not safe to 
drive to despair a man of such* resources and of such 
determination as Hastings. Nuncomar, with aU ^ his 
acuteness, did not understand the nature of the institutions 
under which he lived. He saw that he had with him the 
majority of the body which made treaties, gave places, 
raised taxes. The separation between political and 

4? 4-S ^ j'. • - 
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tact. ■ The Supreme Court was, within the sphere of itS". 
own duties, altogether independeiit of the Governiiient. 
Hastings, with Ills usual sagacity, had seen how much 
acif^antage he might derive from possessing Miiiself of this 
stronghold; and he had acted accordingly. The judges, 
especially the^GliM Justice, were hostile to tlie majorily 
of the CouiiciL The lime had now come for putting this 
.formidable machinery into actio:n. 

j On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that 
’Niinco,mar had been taken up on. a charge of felony, com- 
mitted, and thrown into the common gaol, llie crime 
imputed to him was that six years before he had forged a 
bond. The ostensible prosecutor was a native. Bui li 
was then, and still is, the opinion of everybody, idiots and 
biographers excepted, that Hastings was the real mover 
in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. 
They protested against the proceedings of tiie Supreme 
Court, and sent several urgent messages to the Judges, 
demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail. 
The Judges returned haughty and resolute answers. All 
that the Council could do was to heap honours and emolu- 
ments on the family of Nuncomar ; and this they did. In 
the meantime the assizes commenced ; a true btO was 
found; and Nuncomar w^as brought l>efore Sir Elijah 
Impey and a Jury composed of Englishmen. A great 
quantity of contradictory swearing, and the necessity of 
having every word of the evidence interpreied, |,)rolracled 
the trial to a most unusual length. At last a verdict of 
guilty was relumed, and the Chief Justice pronounced 
sentence of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar hold 
to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was 
not illegal, is a question. - But it is certain, that whatever 
may have been, according to ..technical rules of construction, 
the effect of the statute under which the trial look place, 
it was. most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law 
^Si'!male'..Torgerv' cap in En g^nd \Yasq>asse3*"w®qut^ 
the smallest reference to ^ the -state of 'society in Indim ”lt 

TOS "unknown to the natives' of.- India. Itlia^Tnevi^ been 

put in execution among ■ them, certainly not for want of 
delinquents. It W'as in the highest degree shocking to ali 
their notions. They were not accustomed to the distinction 
which manv circumstances, tn nnr Awn aF 
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would, beyond ail doubt, have reserved the case for tb 
consideration of the sovereign. But Impey would not hea 
of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Franci 
and Francis’s few English adherents described the Goveirnor 
“ChM^usHce as the^ murd erers 
Giavering, it was said, swore that, eveiT at the foot oTtE! 
gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of th 
European society, though strongly attached to the Gover 
nor-General, could not but feel compassion for a man who 
with all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space ii 
their sight, who had been great and pow^erful before thi 
British empire in India began to exist, and to whom, ii 
the old times, governors and members of council, then mer« 
commercial factors, had paid court for protection. Th< 
feeling of the Hindoos w’^as infinitely stronger. They were 
indeed, not a people to strike one blow for their countryman 
But his sentence filled them with sorrow and dismay 
Tried even by their low standard of morality, he was t 
bad man. But, bad as he was, he was the head of then 
race and religion, a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He hac 
inherited the purest and highest caste. He had practisec 
with the greatest punctuality all those ceremonies to whict 
the superstitious Bengalees ascribe far more importance 
than to the correct discharge of the social duties. Thej 
felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the dark ages would 
have felt, at seeing a prelate of the highest dignity sent tc 
the gallows by a secular tribunal. According to their old 
national laws, a Brahmin could not be put to death for an^y 
crime whatever. And the crime for which Nuncomar was 
about to die was regarded by them in much the same light 
In which the selling of an unsound horse for a sound price 
is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

y/The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with exultaf 
Cion the fate of the powerful Hindoo ^ who had attempted 
to rise by means of the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khanj 
The Mahommedan historian of those times takes delight 
in aggravating the charge. He assures us that in Nun- 
comar's house a casket was found containing counterfeit^ 
of the seals of all the richest men of the province. We 
have never fallen in with any other authority for this story j 
which in itself is by no means improhable. 

The day drew near ; and Nuncomar prepared himself to 
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Jaw stiould be refased to him. Nuncom.'ar expressed Ills 
:: gratitude with great politeness and unaltered composure. 
Not a muscle of his face moved. Not a sigh broke, from 
hir^,. He put his finger to his forehead, and calmly said 
that fate would have its way, and that there wa.s no resisting 
the pleasure of God. He sent his compliments to Francis, 
Clavering, and M'onson, and charged them to protect 
Rajah Goordas, who was about to become the head of the 
Brahmins of Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly 
agitated by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat com- 
posedly down to write notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power ^ an 
immense concourse assembled round the place where the 
gallows had been set up. Grief and horror were on every 
face ; yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe 
that the English really purposed to take the life of the 
great Brahmin. At length the mournful procession came 
through the crowd. Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, 
and looked round him with unaltered serenity. He had 
just parted from those who were most nearly conneeted 
with him. Their cries and contortions had appalled 
the European ministers of Justice, but had not produced the 
smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the prisoner. The 
only anxiety which he expressed was that men of his own 
priestly caste might be in attendance to take charge of Ms 
corpse. He again desired to be remembered to his friends 
in the Council, mounted the scaffold with firmness, and gave 
the signal to the executioner. The moment that the drop 
'fell, a howl of sorrow and despair rose from the innumerable 
spectators. Himdreds turned away their faces from the 
polluting sight, fled with loud wailings towards the Hoogiey, 

■ and '.plunged into its holy waters, as if to p'urify themselves 
from the guilt of having looked on such a crime. These 
feelin^gS'Were not conflned to Calcutta. The whole province 
.was 'greatly excited; 'and the. p-op'ulatlon of Dacca, ih 
particular, gave. stron,g signs of grief and dismay* ■ . 

■ Of Impey’s cond'uct it is impossible to spe..ak too severely.; 
■■*We„have already said 'that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly: 
'.'in refusing to respite Nuncomar, . ..No rational man. can, 
doubt 'that lie.'toO'k this, course in order to 'gr.a.'ti!y ''the 
'Governor-General. ' If we had ever had any doubts 'on 
that 'point, they, wo'uld have been dispelled /.by ■ a letter 
I which Mr. 'Gleig has published, Hastings, 'three or'', fo'ur 
years later, described Im'pey as the maii'^* to whose aup'port,' 
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as a Jpdge, put a man unjustly to deatli in order to serve 

a^Tillcal 

‘""Hit we look on’ the conduct of Hastings in a somewliat 
different light. He was struggling for fortune, honoiir, 
liberty, ail that makes life valuable. He was beset by 
rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues 
he could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for 
wishing to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound to 
use only legitimate means for that end. But it was not 
strange that he should have thought any means legitimate 
which were pronounced legitimate by the sages of the law, 
by men whose peculiar duty it was to deal justly between 
adversaries, and whose education might be supposed to 
have peculiarly qualified them for the discharge of that 
duty. Nobody demands from a party the unbending 
equity of a judge. The reason that judges are appointed 
is, that even a good man cannot be trusted to decide a 
cause in which he is himself concerned. Not a day passes 
on which an honest prosecutor does not ask for what none 
but a dishonest tribunal would grant. It is too much to 
expect that any man, when his dearest interests are at 
st^e, and his strongest passions excited, will, as against 
himself, be more just than the sworn dispensers of justice. 
To talie an analogous case from the history of our own 
island ; suppose that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower on 
suspicion of being concerned in the Popish plot, had been 
apprised that Titus Oates had done something which might, 
by a questionable construction, be brought under the head 
of felony. Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the 
supposed case, for causing a prosecution to be instituted, 
for furnishing funds, for using all his influence to intercept 
the mercy of the Grown ? We think not. If a judge, 
indeed, from favour to the Catholic lords, were to strain the 
law in order to hang Oates, such a judge would richly 
deserve Impeachment. But it does not appear to us th^t 
the Catholic lord, by bringing the case before the judge for 
decision, would materially overstep the limits of a just 
self-defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned among his 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound 
policy is evident. He was in a minority in Council. It 
was oossible that he mi^ht lon^ he In n nm'nnritv Ma VnAiir 
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■did;, not tMnk that lie might better' himself by sending np 
a deposition against the Governor- General. Under these 
drcuiiistances, the persecuted statesman resolved to teach 
the whole crew of accusers and witnesses, that, though in 
a minority at the council-board, he was still to be feared. 
The lesson which he gave them was Indeed a lesson not to 
be forgotten. The head of the combination which had 
been 'formed against him, the richest, the most powerful, 
the most artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the favour 
■of those who then held th^e government, fenced round by 
the superstitious reverence of mOlloiis, was hanged In 
liroad dixy before many thousands of people. Everything 
'that could make the warning impressive, dignity in the 
sufferer, solemnity in the proceeding, was found, in this 
case. The helpless rage and vain struggles of the Council 
made the triumph more signal. From that moment the 
eonvictioii of every native w^as that it %vas safer to take 
the part of Hastings in a minority than that of Francis In 
a majority, and that he who was so venturous as to join 
in running down the Governor- General might chance, in 
the phrase of the Eastern poet, to find a tiger while beating 
the jungle for a deer. The voices of a tliousand informers 
were silenced in an instant. From that time, whatever 
difficulties Hastings miglit have to encounter, he was never 
molested by accusations from natives of India. 

It is ■a remarkable circumstance that on^e of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few hours after 
the deatli of Nuiicomar. While the whole settlemcuit was 
in commotion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood were 
weeping over the remains of their chief, the conqueror in 
that deadly grapple sat down, with characteristic self- 
possession, to write about tlie Tour to the Hebrides^ Jones's 
Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, aids, and 
natural productions of India. 

yXfn the meantime, intelligence of the Rohilla m^ar, and of 
The first disputes .b'CtW'een Hastings and Ills colleagues, had 
reached London. The Directors took part \¥ith the 
majority, and sent out ■a letter ■filled wdth S'evere' reflections 
on" the conduct of Hastings. They coiid'emne^d, in 'St'Cong' 
but., just ■terms, the iniquity of undertaking offensive ■■wars, 
. merely ■ .for' the sake of pecuniary advantage.' But 'they 
utterly forgot that, if Hastings had by "ifficit, means obtained 
■.■pecuni.ary^ "'advantages, he^' had done so, not' for' ■ his ■ owm 
benefit, but 'iii' order ,'to'" meet 'their demands. ., ■To 'enloln 
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appointed Governor-General for five years, empowered the 
Grown to remove him on an address from the Company. 
Lord North was desirous to procure such an address. The 
three members of Council who had been sent out fre«m 
England were men of his own choice. General Clavering, 
in particular, was supported by a large parliamentary 
connection, such as no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. 
The wish of the minister was to displace Hastings, and tor 
put Clavering at the head of the Government. In thel 
Court of Directors parties were very nearly balancedi 
Eleven voted against Hastings ; ten for him. The Gourt| 
of Proprietors was then convened. The great sale-room 
presented a singular appeai’ance. Letters had been sent 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all the sup- 
porters of Government who held India stock to be in 
attendance. Lord Sandwich marshalled the friends of the 
administration with Ms usual dexterity and alertness! 
Fifty peers and privy councillors, seldom seen so far east- 
wai’d, were counted in the crowd. The debate laste4 
till midnight. The opponents of Hastings had a small 
superiority on the division ; but a ballot was demanded f 
and the result was that the Governor- General triumphed 
by a majority of above a hundred votes over the combined 
efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. The ministers 
were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord 
North lost his temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, 
and threatened to convoke Parliament before Christmas, 
and to bring in a bill for depriving the Company of all 
political power, and for restricting it to its old business of 
trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Macieane, who through all this conflict had 
zealously supported the cause of Hastings, now thought 
that his employer was in imminent danger of being turned 
out, branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps pro- 
secuted. The opinion of the Crown lawyers had already 
been taken respecting some parts of the Governor- General's 
conduct. It seemed to be high time to think of securing an 
honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, Macieane 
thought himself justified in producing the resignation with 
which he had been intrusted. The instrument was not in 
very accurate form ; but the Directors were too eager to 
be scrupulous. They accepted the resignation, fixed on 
Mr, Wheler, one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, 

•ari/l /-l 
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and Francis were on one side, Barwell and tlie Governor- 
General on tke other ; and the Governor- General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been during two years 
^stitute of all power and patronage, became at once 
absolute. He instantly proceeded to retaliate on Ms 
adversaries. Their measures were reversed : their crea- 
tures .were displaced. A new valuation of the lands of 
Bengal, for the purposes of taxation, was ordered ; and it 
was provided that the whole inquiry should be conducted 
. by the Governor- General, and that ail the letters relating 
* to it should run in his name. He began, at the same time, 
to revolve vast plans of conquest and dominion, plans 
which he lived to see realised, though not hy himself. His 
project w^as to form subsidiary alliances with the native 
princes, particularly with those of Oude and Berar, and 
thus to make Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great designs, arrived the 
intelligence that he had ceased to be Governor- General, 
that his resignation had been accepted, that Wheler was 
coming out immediately, and that, till Wheler arrived, 

: the chair was to be filled by Glavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a minority, he would probably 
have retired without a struggle ; but he was now the 
real master of British India, and he was not disposed 
to quit his high place. Fie asserted that he had never 
given any instructions which could warrant the steps 
taken at home. W'hat his instructions had been, he owmed 
he had forgotten. If he had kept a copy of them, he* 
had mislaid it. But he was certain that he had repeatedly 
declared to the Directors that he would not resign. Fie 
could not see how the court, possessed of that deciaration 
from himself, could receive his resignation from the doubtful 
hands of an agent. If the resignation were invalid, all 
the proceedings which were founded on that resignation 
were '.null, and Hastings w^as .stili Governor-General. „ 

, He afterwards affirmed that, though Ms agents 'had not 
.acted in 'Conformity with Ms instructions,' he wo old '..never- 
theless have h'Cld himself hound by their acts, .if €laverln.g 
had not.att.eiiipt'ed.to seize the supreme power hy violence.. 
"Whether .this assertion were or were not true, it cannot he ' 
doubted ...that the imprudence of 'Claveiing gave .Hastings 
an' 'adva.ntage..'.., . The General sent for the keys'-.of' the 
.fort "and of -the. treasury, took possession .. of the records,'" 
and .h.e.ld a'CouncE at which Francis 'attended. ..Hastings'" 
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to arms ; and from such an appeal Hastings, confident 
of his influence over his countrymen in India, was not 
inclined to shrinlc. He directed the officers of the garrison 
at Fort William and of all the neighbouring stations to 
obey no orders but his. At the same time, with admirable 
judgment, he offered to submit the case to the Supreme 
Court, and to abide by its decision. By making this 
proposition he risked nothing ; yet it was a proposition 
which his opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could 
be treated as a criminal for obeying what the judges 
should solemnly pronounce to be the lawful government. 
The boldest man would shrink from taking arms in defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be usurpation. 
Qavering and Francis, after some delay, unwillingly 
consented to abide by the award of the court. The 
court pronounced that .the resignation was invalid, and 
that therefore Hastings was still Governor-General under 
the Regulating Act ; and the defeated members of the 
Council, finding that the sense of the whole settlement 
was against them, acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years, the Franconian courts had 
decreed a divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The 
Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the means of 
buying an estate in Saxony. The lady became Mrs. 
Flastings. The event was celebrated by great festivities ; 
and ail the most conspicuous persons of Calcutta, without 
distinction of parties, were invited to the Government- 
house. Clavering, as the Mahommedan chronicler tells 
the stor3% was sick in mind and body, and excused himself 
from joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, 
as it should seem, success in ambition and in love had put 
into high good humour, would take no denial. He went 
himself to the General’s house, and at length brought 
bis vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which 
siirrouncied the bride. Tlie exertion was too much for a 
frame broken by mortification as w^ell as by disease. 
Glavering died a few days later. 

TO who came out expecting to be Governor-Genera! 
and was forced to content himself with a seat at the 
council-board, generally voted with Francis. But the 
Governor-General, with BarwelFs help, and his own 
casting vote, was still the master. Some change took 
place at this time in the feeling both of the Court of Directors 
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Lord Nortli and tlie Company immllmg to part wit.li a 
.Governor vdiose talents, experience, and re solution, enniity 
.itself was coin|ieIIecl to acknowledge* 

Tlie crisis was indeed formidable. That great and 
vfttorioiis empire, on the throne of which C.leorge flie Third 
had taken his seat eighteen, years before, with Iirighter 
hopes than had attended, the accession of any of the 
long line of English sovereigns, had, by the most scntseless 
misgovernment, lieen brought to the verge of rnin. In 
America millions of Englishmen were at war with the 
country from which their blood, their language, Ibcir 
religion, and their msiitiitions W’ere derived, and to which, 
but a short time before, they had been as strongly attached 
as the inhabtiants of Norfolk and Leicestefshire, The 
great powers of Europe, hum.blcd to the dust by the 
vigour and genius which had guided the councils of George 
the Second, no’w rejoiced in the prospect of a signal revenge. 
The time was approaching when our Island, while struggling 
to keep down the United States of America, and pressed 
with a still nearer danger by the too just discontents of 
Ireland, was to be assailed by France, Spain, and Holland, 
and to be threatened by the armed neutrality of the 
Baltic ; when even our maritime supremacy was to be 
in Jeopardy ; when hostile fleets ^vere to command the 
Straits of Caipe and the IVIexican Sea ; when the British 
flag was to be scarcelj’’ able to protect the British Channel. 
Great as were the faults of Hastings, it was happy for our 
country that at that conjuncture, the most terrible through 
which she has ever passed, he was the ruler of her Indian 
dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. 
The danger was that the European enemies of England 
might form an alliance with some native power, might 
furnish that power with troops, arms, and animimitlon, 
and might thus assail our possessions on the side of the 
land, it was chiefly from the Mahrattas that Hastings 
anticipated danger. The original seat of that singular 
people w'as the wild .range of hills which rims along the 
western coast of Ind.ia. In .the reign of Aurimgzebe, 
the inhabitants of those reg-ions, led, by the great Sevajee, 
began to descend on the possessions of their weal I liter 
and less warlike , neighbours. The energy, ferocity, and 
cunning of the llahrattas, 'Soon made them the most 
conspicuous among the new' powers wlikli were generated 
by the corruption of the decavinu . a* 
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becaiBe migM flajabs. The Bonslas, at tbe bead of a 
band of pluiiclerers, occupied the vast region of Berar. 
The Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, 
founded that dynasty which still reigns in Guzerat. The 
houses of Scindia and Holkar waxed great in Malw%. 
One adventurous captain made his nest on the impregnable 
rock of Gooti. Another became the lord of the thousand 
viilages which are scattered among the green rice-fieids of 
Tanjore. 

That was the time throughout India of double govern- 
ment. The form and tbe power were everywhere separated. 
The Mussulman Nabobs who had become sovereign princes, 
the Vizier in Oude, .and the Nizam at Hyderabad, still 
called themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. 
In the same manner the Mahratta states, though really 
independent of each other, pretended to be members of 
one empire. They all acknowledged, by words and 
ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir of Sevajee, a roi' 
fainiant, who chewed bang and toyed with dancing girls 
in a state prison at Sattara, and of his Peshwa or mayor 
of the palace, a great hereditary magistrate, who kept 
a court with kingly state at Poonah, and whose authority 
was obeyed in the spacious provinces of Aurungabad and 
Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe the 
government of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a 
French adventurer, who passed for a man of quality, 
had arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had been 
received there with great distinction, that he had delivered 
to the Peshwa letters and presents from Louis the Six- 
teenth, and that a treaty, hostile to England, had been 
concluded between France and the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first blow. 
The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion 
of the Mahratta nation was favourable to a pretender. 
The Governor-General determined to espouse this pre- 
tender's interest, to move an army across the peninsula 
of India, and to form a close alliance with the chief of 
the house of Bonsla, who ruled Berar, and who, in power 
and dignity, was inferior to none of the Mahratta 
princes.^'' , , ■ , , . . 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with 
Berar were in progress, w^hen a letter from the English 
consul at Cairo brought the news that war had been pro- 
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tlirown up wliicli were thought to render the approach 
of a liostlle force impossible. A marl lime estahlishmcnt 
was formed for the defence of the river. Nine new 
b|ttal!ons of sepoys 'were raised, and a corps of native 
artillery was formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay 
of Bengal. Having made these arrangements, the Governor- 
Generai, 'with calm conidenee, pronrnmeed his presidency 
secure from all attack, unless the 3>Iahrattas sliould march 
against it In conjunction, with the French. 

The expedition which Hasiiiig.s had sent westward 
was not so speedily or completely successful as most of 
Ids undertakings. The commanding officer procrastinated. 
The authorities at Bombay blundered. I'iut the Governor- 
General persevered. A new commancier repaired the 
e.rrors of Ills predecessor. Several brilliant actions spread 
the military renown of the English through regions wliere 
no European flag had ever been seen. It is probable 
that, if a new and more formidable danger had not com,- 
pelled Hastings to change his whole policy, his pla,ns 
respecting the^ Mahratta em,pirc would have been c,a,rrled 
Into complete effect . 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to 
Bengal, «as commander of "the forces and member of the 
Goimcil, one of the most distinguished soldiers of that 
time. Sir Eyre Coote had, many years before, been 
conspicuous among the founders of tlie Brltisli empire 
in the East.. At the council of war which preceded the 
battle of Piassfw*, lu* carnestiy recommended, in opposition 
to tlie inajorily, the daring course which, after some 
hesitation, was adopted, and which was crowned with 
such spleinlld success. He .subsccpiently commanded 
in the soutii of India against the brave and unfortunate 
Lally, gained the decisive battle of Wandewasli over 
the French and their native allies, took Pondicherry, 
and made the English power supreme In the Carnatic. 
Since these great exploits near twenty years had elapsed. 
Coote had no longer the bodily activity which he bad 
shown in earlier clays ; nor, wms the vigour of his mind 
altogether imimpaired. Fie wms capricious and fretful, and 
required much coaxing to keep him in good humour. 
It must, we fear, be added that the love of money bad 
grown upon him, and that he thought more about his 
allowances, and less about Ms duties, than miglit have 
been expected from so eminent a member of so noble 
a profession. Still he was perhaps the ablest 

was then fA ^ 
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to talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore. It is but a short 
time since one of those aged men came to present a 
memorial to an English officer, who holds one of the 
highest employments in India. A print of Goote hung 
in the room. The veteran recognised at once that face 
and figure which he had not seen for more than half a 
century, and, forgetting his salaam to the living, halted, 
drew himself up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence 
paid his military obeisance to the dead, 

Goote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly 
with the Governor-General, was by no means inclined; 
to join in systematic opposition, and oh most questions 
concurred with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous 
courtship, and by readily granting the most exorbitant allow- 
ances, to gratify the strongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation 
would put an end to the quarrels which had, during some 
years, weakened and disgraced the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of 
patriotic feeling — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings 
nor Francis was destitute — ^to forget private enmities 
and to co-operate heartily for the general good, Goote 
had never been concerned in faction. Wheler was 
thoroughly tired of it. Barwell had made am ample 
fortune, and, though he had promised that he would 
not leave Galcutta while his help was needed in Gouncil, 
was most desirous to return to England, and exerted himself 
to promote an arrangement which would set him at liberty. 

A compact was made, by which Francis agreed to desist 
from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends 
of Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the honours 
and emoluments of the service. During a few months 
after this treaty there was apparent harniony at the 
cwncil-board. 

/harmony, indeed, was never more necessary ; for at 
this moment internal calamities, more formidable than 
war itself, menaced Bengal. The authors of the Regulating 
Act of 1773 had established two independent powers, 
the one judicial, and the other political ; and, with a 
carelessness scandalously common in English legislation, 
had omitted to define the limits of either. The judges 
took advantage of the indistinctness, and attempted 
to draw to themselves supreme authority, not only within 
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been fasMoneci to suit oiir feelings ; iii oilicrs, It has 
gradually fashionefl our feelings to suit itscIL Even to 
its mwst evils we are accustomed ; and therefore, though 
may coniplaln of them, they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay wiiich would be j)roduced by a new 
grievance of smaller seventy. In India the case is 'vridely 
diflerent. English law, transplanted to that country, 
has ail the vices from tvliich we suller here ; it has tliem 
all in a far higher degree ; and it has other vices, compared 
w*it,h which the wmrst vices fi*oni wdiic'h wc sutler are 
trifles. Dilatory here. It is far more dilatory in a land 
where the help of an interpreter is needed by every Judge 
and by every advocate. Cosily here, It is far more costly 
in a land Into which the legal praclilhmers must be im- 
ported from an immense distance. All English labour 
in India, from the labour of the Governor-General and 
the CommaiKler-in-Chief, clown to that of a groom or 
a watchmaker, must be paid for at a Ingher rate than at 
home. No man ‘will be banished, and !>anLshed to the 
torrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds good with respect 
to the legal profession. Ko English barrister will work, 
fifteen thousand miles from all his friends, %vith the 
thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the emoluments 
which wTl content him in chamhers that overlook the 
Thames. Accordingly, the fees at tkdeutta are about three 
times as great as the fees of Westminster liall ; and this, 
though the people of Indm are, beyond all comparison, 
poorer than the people of England. Yet the delay and the 
expense, grievous as they are, form tlie smallest part of 
the evil which English !aw% imporied wit boot modifica- 
tions into India, could not fail to f>rocIu€e. The strongest 
feelings of our nature, honour, religion, female modesty, 
rose up against the innovation. Arrest on mesne process 
was the first step in most civil proceedings’T^^inaTo^ 
native of rank arrest w^as not merely a restraint, but a 
foul personal indignity. Oaths w*ere required in every stage 
of every suit ; and the feeling of a Quaker about an oath 
is hardly stronger, than that of a. respectable native. That 
the apartments of a w^oman of quality should he entered 
I by strange men, or thatlier' l"ace'"S^^ be seen by them, 

are, in the East, intolerable outrages, outrages which 
;are more dreaded than death, and which can be expiated 
[only by the shedding of blood. To these outrages the 
most distinguished families' of- Bengal, Bahar. and Orissa 
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that any man, by merely swearing tbat a debt was due to 
Mm, should acquire a right to insult the persons of the 
most honourable and sacred callings, and of women of 
the most shrinking delicacy, to horsewhip a general oMcef , 
to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies in a way 
which called forth the blow of Wat Tyler. Something 
like this was the effect of the attempt which the Supreme 
Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
Company's territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery ; 
for even that which was endured was less horrible than 
that which was anticipated. No man knew what was 
next to be expected from this strange tribunal. It came 
from beyond the black water, as the people of India, with 
mj^sterious horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges 
not one of whom was familiar with the usages of the 
millions over whom they claimed boundless authority. 
Its records were kept in unknown characters ; its sen- 
tences were pronounced in unknown sounds. It had 
already collected round itself an army of the worst part 
of the native population, informers, and false witnesses, 
and common barrators, and agents of chicane, and above 
all, a banditti or’bailm's followers, compafM* with whom 
the retainers of the worst English sponging-houses^ in 
the worst times, might be considered as upright and 
tender-hearted. Many natives, highly considered among 
their countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, 
flung into the common gaol, not for any crime even imputed, 
not for any debt that had been proved, but merely as 
a precaution till their cause should come to trial. There 
were instances in which men of the’ most venerable dignity, 
persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died of rage 
and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey. 
TEe liarem^^ noble ^^ahommeclans, sanctuai*ies respected 
in the East by governments which respected nothing 
else, were burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The Mussul- 
mans, braver and less accustomed to subimssion"^^ ffi 
thFTESncloos^ sometimes stood defencT; an3 

there^ere instances in which they shed their blood in 
the doorway, while defending, sword in band, the sacred 
apartments of their womem Nay, it seemed as if even the 
faint-hearted Bengalee , who had crouched at the feet of 
Su?ajan"Doi™ been mute during the admihistra- 
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Every class of the population, English and nalive, with 
the exceplion of the .rav-eno iis Delfifogffl rs who hUUniCfi cm 
the misery and tcaTor'"Tr*SrTmmense eommiiiiity, ciiec! 
0nt londfy against this fearful of>|iressioii. But the 
judges were iiiiinovable. If a Imllil! was reslsled, they 
•ordered the .soldiers to .be called out. If a servant of 
the Company, In confonnily with the nnlers of llie govern- 
men!:, wilhstood the miserable ealehpoies who, wlih 
Inipey’s writs in tlieir hands, exceeded the liisoience 
and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was Hung into prison 
for. a contempt, the lapse of sixty years, the virtue and 
'wisdom of many eminent magisi rales who have during 
that time administered justice to the Su|:n*einc Court, 
have not efl'aced from the minds of the people of Bengal 
the recollection of those evil days. . . 

Tlie' members of the government were, on this subject, 
united .as. one man, Hastings had eoiiricil the judges; 
lie had found them useful instrunienis ; but he was not 
d.lspo.sed to make them Ms own masters, or the masters 
of .India, His mind was large; Ills knowledge of the 
native character most, accurate. He saw that the system 
pursued' by .the .Supreme Court was degrading to the 
government .and. ruinous- to. the people ; and he" resolved 
to oppose it manfully. The consequence was, lhat the 
frienclshlp, if that be the 'proper word for such a con- 
nection, which had existed between him and linpey, 
was for a time completely. disKolved, The government 
placed itself firmly between the tyrannical tribunal and 
the people. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest 
excesses. The Governor-General and all the members 
of Council were served with writs, calling m them to 
appear before the King’s justices, unci to answer for their 
public acts. This was too much, Hastings, with Just 
scorn, riTused to obey the cal!, set at liberty the persons 
wrongfully detained by,, the €.ourt, and took measures 
for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriff’s 
dfficers, If necessary, by the sword. Hut he had in view 
another device, which might prevent the necessity of an 
appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for an expedient ; 
and he knew Impey well, .The expetlieni, in this case, 
was a very simple one, ii.either more nor less than a bribe. 
Impey was, by Act of Parliament, a judge. Independent 
of the government of Bengal, and eiiUlied to a salary 
of eight thousand a year,' Hastings proposed to make 

^hini alsn « 4.1.-. 
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pretensions of Ms court If he did urge these pretensions, 
the government could, at a moments notice, eject Mm 
from the new place which had been created for him. 
The bargain was struck; Bengal was saved ; an app^ 
to force was averted; and the Chief Justice was rich, 
quiet, 'and infamous. 

Of Impe3’"'s conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It 
was of a piece with almost every part of his conduct 
that comes under the notice of history. No other such 
Judge has dishonoured the English ermine, since Jefferies 
drank himself to death in the Tower. But we cannot 
agree with those who have blamed Hastings for this 
transaction. The case stood thus. The negligent manner 
in w^hich the Regulating Act had been framed put it in 
the power of the Chief Justice to throw a great country 
into the most dreadful confusion. He was determined 
to use his power to the utmost, unless he was paid 
to be still ; and Hastings consented to pay him. The? 
necessity ^vas to be deplored. It is also to be deplored 
that pirates should be able to exact ransom, by threatening 
to make their captives walk the plank. But to ransom 
a captive from pirates has always been held a humane 
and Christian act ; and it would be absurd to charge the 
payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of the 
corsair. This, %ve seriously think, is a not unfair illustra- 
tion of the relative position of Inipey, Hastings, and 
the people of India. Whether it was right in Impey 
to demand or to accept a price for powers which, if they 
really belonged to him, he could not abdicate, which, 
if they did not belong to him, he ought never to have 
usurped, and which in neither case he could honestly 
sell, is one question. It is quite another question whether 
Hastings was not right to give any sum, however large, 
to any man, however wortMess, rather than either surrender 
millions of human beings to pillage, or rescue them by 
civil ..war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, 
indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to Impey 
W’^as as strong a motive with Francis as regard for the 
welfare of the province. To a mind burning with resent- 
ment, it might seem better to leave Bengal to the oppressors 
than to redeem it by enriching them. It is not improbable, 
on the other hand, that Hastings may have been the 
more willing to resort to an exnedient asreeable to the 
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proved to be oiily a short a.nd lioUcnv tniri% irariim wliieh 
their mutual aversion was. coiistanlly hfcoiriiiij:? slroii^m 
At length an explosion took place, liasllnus pul-ilkly 
charged Francis willi having demvofi liliii, am! vitii having 
inciuced Barweil to quit the 'service by iii.Ninren^ l'»ryiTilses. 
Then came, a dispute; such as fncfoudly urFrs even 
* between honourable men* when they make liiiporUint 
I agreements by mere verbal eonimmiirafiriL An Imparlkl 
histcrian wilf probably be of opiniem jhal tlwy had ink- 
^ understood each other; but their iniinls were sr# much 
embittered that they imputed to each yflicT imlhlng less 
than deliberate vlliany, '' I do iiol Mild l-hcdiiips^ 
in a minute recoided on the Consul lulions of the CioviTii- 
mciit, ** I do not trust to Mr. Fniiicis's promi'H*s of raiiiloiir, 
coiraiiccd that he is incapable of It. I of lih public 
conduct his private., which I haw fuiiiid to be void, 
of truth and hoiiourd" After tfie Crniiicil had risen, 
^Francis put a €hallen.ge into the Govemor-Generai’s 
lumd. It was instantly accepted. They met, and fired. 
Francis was shot thro'ogh the body, ile was carried to 
a neighbouring house, where it ap>peared that the wound, 
though severe, was ' not morlaL Hoslings inc|utred 
repeatedly after his .enemy's health, and proposed to 
call on him; but Francis coldly cledincd the visit. He 
had a proper sense, he said, of the Goxemor-General's 
politeness, but could not eonsciit to any private liitcarvlew. 
They could meet only at the Coimdl Board. 

In a very short time It. was imule signally manifest to 
how gnvat a danger the Governor- Geiieral had, im this 
occasion, exposed his country. A f^i^is arrived with 
which he, and he alone, was coinpdt'ni to deal. It 1$ not 
too much to say that, it he had been taken frciiii the head 
of tlaJbrs, the years 1780-. and. 1781 would have been as 
fatal to our power in Asia as 'to our power in America. 

The Mahraitas had been the chief objects of appre- 
hension to Hastings. The measures which he had adopted 
for the purpose of breaking their powvr, had at first been 
frustrated by the errors of those whom he wris compelled 
to employ ; but his perseverance and ability seemed 
likely to be crowned with success, when a far more formid- 
able danger showed itself iH' a distant qiiarler. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan 
soldier had begun to distinguish hlniseif in the wars of 
Southern India. His education, had been neglected ; Ms 
■exitraction "or's- • - 







a man born for conquest and command. Among the 
crowd of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, 
none could compare with him in the qualities of the captain 
and the statesman. He became a general ; he becarge 
a sovereign. Out of the fragments of old principalities, 
which had gone to pieces in the general wreck, he formed 
for himself a great, compact, and vigorous empire. That 
empire he ruled with the* ability, severity, and vigilance 
of Lewis the Eleventh. Licentious in his pleasures, 
implacable in his revenge, he had yet enlargement of 
mind enough to perceive how much the prosperity of 
subjects adds to the strength of governments. He was 
an oppressor ; but he had at least the merit of protecting 
his people against all oppression except his own. He 
was now in extreme old age ; but his intellect was as 
clear, and his spirit as high, as in the prime of manhood. 
Such was the great Hyder Ali, the founder of the Mahom- 
medan kingdom of Mysore, and the most formidable 
enemy with whom the English conquerors of india have 
ever ixad to contend. 

Had Hastings been Governor of Madras, Hyder would 
have been either made a friend, or vigorous^ encountered 
as an enemy. Unhappily the English authorities in the 
south provoked their powerful neighbour's hostility, 
without being prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an 
army of ninety thousand men, far superior in discipline 
and efficiency to any other native force that could be 
found in India, came pouring tliroiigh those wild passes 
which, worn by mountain torrents,, and dark with jungle, 
led down from the table-land of Mysore to the plains of 
the Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by a 
hundred pieces of cannon ; and. its movements were 
guided by many French officers, trained in the best military 
schools of Europe. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sepoys in 
many British garrisons flung down their arms. Some 
forts were surrendei'ed by treachery, and some by despair. 
In a few days the whole open country north of the Cole- 
roon had submitted. The English inhabitants of Madras 
could already see by night, from the top of Mount St. 
Thomas, the eastern sky reddened by a vast semicircle 
of blazing villages. The white villas, to which our country- 
men retire after the daily labours of government and of 
trade, when the cool evening breeze springs up from 
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crowd themselves behind the. caimoii of Fort ■& 
George, 

There were the means, Indeed, of osseiiiMing nn arm 
\Gudi Blight have defended the prefideiiry, and eve 
driven the invader back, to Ins iiirninlaiiis. Sir Hecto 
Mnnro was at the head of one coiiKjderahle : Fiailn 
was advancing with a.iioiher. Ijiiled, they might, hav 
presented a forinitiahle front even to such an enemy 2 
Hyder* But the Knglish ccmiinanders, nenletifng ihos 
fundamental rules of the ndlltary art of whiGi the propriet 
is obvious even to men who have never rec'cavetl a milliar; 
ediiealion, deferred their and %vere sejuiratel’ 

attacked. Balllie’s detachment was desIrcKyed. Munr 
was forced to abandon his baggage, to llliiig Ills guns iat 
the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat wlildi might b 
called a flight. In three %veeks from Iht* cimiimuiremea 
of the war, the British empire In Southern India had btei 
brought to the verge of ruin* Only a few fortified place 
remained to us. The glory of our arms had departs 
It was known that a great 'French expedition might sooi 
be expected on the coast of CoroniancieL England, base 
by enemies on every side, %vas in no condition to prolec 
such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage 0 
.Hastings achieved their most signal iriumplu A swii 
ship, .flying before the soutliwvest monsoon, brought ill 
evii tidings in few days to Calcutta. In IwentyTour hour 
the Governor-Gcneral had framed a roinplete plan 0 
policy a<Iaplcd to the altered state of affairs. The Ktrug#^ 
with liyder was a struggle life and death. All mlio 
objects must be sacriheed to the preservation of the C« 
natic* The disputes with the IVIahnillas mmt be aceom 
modatfid. A large mIlUary force and a supply of mme 
must be instantly sent to l^laciras. But even these measure 
would be Insiillldcnl, unless the war, hitherto so grossly 
mismanaged, were placed under the direction of a vigoroii 
mind. It was no time; for trilling. Hastings delermina 
to resort to an extreme exercise of ptwufr, to suspend Ih 
Incapable Governor of. Fort St* George* to send Sir Eyr 
Coote to oppose Ilyder, and to intrust that distinguish® 
general with the whole administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had noi 
recovered from his wound, and had returned to the Council 
the Governor-Gencral^s %vise and hrm policy was approver 
bv the . maiorlii? i%f .. 
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mander. Tiie progress of Hyder was arrested ; and in a 
few months the great -victory of Porto Novo retrieved the 
honour of the English arms. 

In the meantime Francis had returned to England, smd 
Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after the 
departure of his vehement and implacable colleague, 
co-operated heartily with the Governor- General, whose 
influence over the British in India, always great, had, by 
the vigour and success of his recent measures, been con- 
siderably increased. 

But, though the difficulties arising from factions within 
the Council were at an end, another class of difficulties had 
become more pressing than ever. The financial embarrass- 
ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not 
only of carrying on the government of Bengal, but of 
maintaining a most costly war against both Indian and 
European enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remit- 
tances to England. A few years before this time he had 
obtained relief by plundering the Mogul and enslaving the 
Rohillas ; nor were the resources of his fruitful mind by 
any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, 
population, dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremost 
of Asia. It was commonly believed that hffif a million of 
human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty 
alleys, rich with shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and 
carved oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. 
The traveller could scarcely make his way through the press 
of holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The broad 
and stately flights of steps which descended from these 
swarming haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges 
were worn every day by the footsteps of an innumerable 
multitude of worshippers. The schools and temples drew 
crowds of pious Hindoos from, every province where the 
Brahminical faith was known. Hundreds of devotees 
came thither every month to die : for it was believed that 
a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who should pass 
from the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive which allured strangers to 
that great metropolis. Commerce had as many pilgrims 
as religion. All along the shores of the venerable stream 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benares went forth the most delicate 
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prince,/ who ■ rendered homage - to the Mogul emperors. 
During the great anarchy of India, the lords of Benares 
became independent of the court of Delhi, but were com- 
pelled to submit to the authority of the Nabob of Glide. 
Oppressed this formldahle neighbour, they invoked I lie 
protection of the English. The English protection was 
given ; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaty, 
ceded ail his lights over Benares to the Company. From 
that time the Rajah %vas the vassal of the government of 
Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, and engaged to send 
an annual tribute to Fort William. This tribute Cheyte 
Sing, the reigning prince, had paid with strict punctuality, 

'About the precise nature of the legal relalioii between 

the. Company .and '‘the Rajah of BenaresT TITerr^ 5mT 

nSefi'"' warm and ' acute coSrow CJn the one side, 
it has been maintained that Cheyte Sing W'as merely a 
great subject on whom the superior power had a right to 
call for aid In the necessities of the empire. On the other 
side, it has been contended that he was an independent 
prince, that the only claim which the Company had upon 
him was for a fixed tribute, and that, while the fixed tribute 
was regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the English had no 
more right to exact any further contribution from him 
than to demand subsidies from Holland or Denmark. 
Nothing is easier than to find precedents and analogies 
in favour of either vie^¥. 

Our own impression is that neither vitwv is correct. It 
was too much the habit of English politicians to take it 
for granted that there w^as in India a known and <U‘linUe 
constitution by which questions of this kind were to be 
decided. The truth is that, during the interval which 
elapsed between the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the 
establishment of the British ascendancy, there was no such 
constitution. The old order of things had passed away ; 
the new order of things was not yet formed. AH \vas 
transition, confusion, obscurity. Everybody kept his 
head as he best might, and scrambled for whatever he could 
get. There have been similar seasons in Europe. The 
time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian empire is an 
instance. Wlio would think of seriously discussing the 
question, what extent of pecuniap?' aid and of obedience 
Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand from the 

-.'Jf. in.w5.i4..-. it... TTv-.t-.w XT - 
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Capet, tMs be unjust and immoral ; but it would 

not be illegal in the sense in which the expedition of Prince J 
Louis Bonaparte was illegal. 

Yery similar to this was' the state of India sixty years 
ago. Of the existing governments not a single one could 
lay claim to legitimacy, or could plead any other title 
than recent occupation. There was scarcely a province in 
which the real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty 
were not disjoined. Titles and forms were still retained 
which implied that the heir of Tamerlane was an absolute 
ruler, and that the Nabobs of the provinces were his lieu- 
tenants. In reality, he was a captive. The Nabobs 
were in some places independent princes. In other places, 
as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they h!kd, like their master, 
become mere phantoms, and the Company was siiprome. 
Among the Mahrattas, again, the heir of Sevajee still kept 
the title of Rajah ; but he was a prisoner, and his prime 
minister, the Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief of 
the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, was fast sinking into i 
the same degraded situation into which he had reduced the 
Rajah. It was, we believe, impossible to find, from the 
Himalayas to Mysore, a single government which was at 
once a government de facto and a government de jure, 
which possessed the ph^ical means of making itseffTearea 
by its neighbours and subjects, and which had at the same s 
time the authority derived ftom law and long prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned what was hidden from most 
of his contemporaries— that such a state of things gave s 
immense advantages to a ruler of great talents and few j 
scruples. In every international question that could arise, i 
he had his option between the de facto ground and the de 
/lire grbiSS j and the prob^ility was ^ t^^ of tEose 

gfoun^would sustain any claim that it might be convenient 
for him to make, and enable him to resist any claim made by 
others. In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to 
the plea which suited his immediate purpose, without, 
troubling himself in the least about consistency ; and thus 
he scarcely ever failed to find what, to persons of short 
memories and scanty information, seemed to be a justifica- ^ 
tion for what he wanted to do. Sometimes the Nabob 
of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a monarch. Sometimes 
the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an independent 
nat.ftntate. If it is exnedient for the Como an v to show 
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him, that he is %TeIcome to play at royalty as as he 
. likes, but that lie must expect no tribute from the real 
masters of India. 

is true that it was in the power of others, as \vc‘ll as of 
Hastiiy^s, to firactise this legerdemain ; but In the cmi* 
troversies of governments,, sophistry Is of lillle ust* iiiihss 
it be i)acked by power. There is a prliuii jIc* liiiii f las; ir, rs 
was fond of asserting In the striUigest terms, ami o:i whieh 
he acted with iiiiclevlating steadiness. It Is a I'lrlnciple 
winch, we must owm, though it may he grossly abused, 
can hardly be disputed in the preseiii slate of inil.dic law\ 
It is this, that where an ambiguous c|i!eslioii arises between 
two governments, there is, if they cannot agree, no ap|)ea! 
except to force, and that the opinion of the- stronger must 
prevail. Almost every question w’as ambiguous in India. 
The English government was the strongest in India, llie 
consequences are obvious. The English government might 
do exactly wiiat it chose. 

The English government now' chose to wring money out 
of Clieyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat 
him as a sovereign prince ; it W’as now' convenient to treat 
him as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings 
could easily find, in the genera! chaos of laws and customs, 
arguments for either course. Hastings wanted a great 
supply. It was known that Clieyte Sing had a large revenue, 
and it w'as suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. 
Nor W’as he a favourite at Calcutta. lie had, when the 
Governor-General was in great diiric-iiiUes, courted the 
favour of Francis and. Clavering. Hastings, who, less 
perhaps from evil passions than from policy, svUUnn left 
an injury unpunished, was not sorry that the fate of Clieyte 
Sing should teach neighbouring princes the shine lesson 
which the fate of Nuncomar had already Impressed on the 
inhabitants of Bengal. 

In 177$, on the' first breaking -out of the war wdtli France, 
Cheyte Sing was called'' upon ' to pay, in adtiitlon to his 
fixed, tribute, an extraordinary contribution of fifty 
'thousand po'unds. '-In '1779, an equal sum was exaclecL 
In ;i7$'l},. the demand wns renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the 
jhope of obtaining some indulgence, secretly olfered the 


Governor-General a bribe of twenty tlioi; 
Hastings took, the money, and liis eneiriies Im 


isaiid pounds, 
VC mainlaiucd 
linlv conccaiec! 
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instantly comply witli the demands of the English govern- 
ment. The Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, 
shuffled, solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of 
Hastings was not to be so eluded. He added to the requisi- 
tion another ten thousand pounds as a fine for delay, and 
seM troops to exact the money. 

\/The money was paid. But this was not enough. The 
late events in the south of India had increased the financial 
embarrassments of the Company. Hastings was deter- 
mined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten 
a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now 
required to keep a body of cavalry for the service of the 
British government. He objected and evaded. This was 
exactly what the Governor-General wanted. He had now 
a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a 
criminal. “ I resolved — ^these are the words of Hastings 
himself — '' to draw from his guilt the means of relief of 
the Company's distresses, to make him pay largely for 
his pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for past delin- 
quency." The plan was simply this, to demand larger 
and larger contributions till the Rajah should be driven 
to remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance a crime, and 
to punish them by confiscating all his possessions, 
l/^heyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered two 
hundred thousand pounds to propitiate the British govern- 
ment. But Hastings replied that nothing less than half a 
million would be accepted. Nay, he began to think of 
selling Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad 
and Rohilcund. The matter was one which could hot be 
well managed at a distance ; and Hastings resolved to 
visit Benares. ■ 


l/Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of 
reverence, came near sixty miles, with his guards, to meet 
and escort the illustrious visitor, and expressed his deep 
concern at the displeasure of the English. He even took 
off Ms turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture 
which in India marks the most profound submission and 
devotion. Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive 
severity. Having arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah 
a paper containing the demands of the government of 
Bengal. The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself 
from the accusations brought against him. Hastings, who 

wautcd moncv and not excuses: was not. to he -nut nfP h\r 
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of the population of India, except the Bengalees., he m*as 
not Miy aware, of the dilTereoce helween their diaracier 
and that of llie lrll>es which inhahii the upper proYinecs, 
was now In a land far more favoiirahif to the vlgoiir of 
the hiiniaii frame than the Delta of the Ganges ; in a land 
fruitful of sejidiers, who have been h)unrl worlliy to follow 
English l)atlalions to the charge and into the hrearh. The 
Rajah %vas popular among his siihjecis. I lis admlnislralion 
had been mild; and the prosperity of the district which 
he governed presented a striking contrast to the depressed 
state-, of Bahar under oor rule, and a still more slrikiiig 
contrast to the misery of the provinces which were cursed 
by the tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. T he national and 
religious prejiKllees with which the IsriglSi wete'lvgai^ 
iliro uglimit ihdk rw^fe tlie meiro'gol^ 

onFe B rabmml carTiiperillUi^ ^ 

bF"3ouFfeHTHal'TITou^^ before he outraged 

the dignity of Cheyte Sing, by an arrest, ought to have 
assembled a force capable of ^ bearing down all opposition. 
This had not been done. The handful of sepoys who 
attended Hastings would probably have been sufficient to 
overawe Moorshedabad, or. the Black Town of Calcutta. 
But they were unequal to a conflict with the hardy rabble 
of Benares. The streets surroumllng the palace were filled 
by an immense mulllfiide, of. whom a large proportioni as 
is usual in l-'piier India, W'ore arms, llie tuinull became a 
fight, and the figlil a masiaicre. 11ie. bhiglish officers 
defended themselves with di^siuTule courage, against over- 
wlielming numbers, arui fell, as beraiiie them, sword In 
hapd. The sepoys "were butchered. The gmles were 
Torced. The caplive prince, , neglected Iiv his gaolers 
during the confiisiom discovered an outlet which opened on 
'the precipitous bank of the 'Ganges, lei himself down to 
the water by a siring made of the turbans of lus altcnclanls, 
fmmd a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 

liastlngs had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it Is only just to 
acknowledge that he extricated himself with even more 
Than his usual ability and presence of mincL He had only 
fifty men with him. The building in winch he had taken 
up his residence was on every side blockaded by the in- 
surgents. But his fortitude- remained unshaken. The 
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tke preciotis metal sliould tempt some gang of robbers ; 
and, in place of tbe ring, a quill or a roll of paper is inserted 
in tbe orifice to prevent it from closing. Hastings placedj 
in the ears of his messengers letters rolled up in the smalt^stj 
compass. Some of these letters were addressed, to the! 
commanders of the English troops. One was written to 
assure his wife of his safety. One was to the envoy whom] 
he had sent to negotiate with the Mahrattas. Instructions 
for the negotiation were needed ; and the Governor- General, 
framed them, in that situation of extreme danger, with as 
much composure as if he had been writing in his palace at 
Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An English 
officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distinguish 
himself, made a premature attack on the insurgents beyond 
the river. His troops were entangled in narrow streets, 
and assailed by a furious population. He fell, with many 
of^is men ; and the survivors were forced to retire. 

.|/This event produced the effect which has never failed 
to follow every check, however slight, sustained in India 
by the English arms. For hundreds of miles round, the 
whole country was in commotion. The entire population 
of the district of Benares took arms. The fields were 
abandoned by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend 
their prince. The infection spread to Oude. The op- 
pressed people of that province rose up against the Nabob 
Vizier, refused to pay their imposts, and put the revenue 
officers to flight. Even Bahar was ripe for revolt. The 
hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. Instead of imploring 
mercy in the humble style of a vassal, be began to XSilk 
the language of a conqueror, and threatened, it was said, 
to sween the white usurpers out o f the land. But the 
"Troop s^^ now assemblmgTasE^^ officers, 
and even the private men, regarded the Governor-General 
with enthusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid v/ith an 
alacrity which, as he boasted, had never been shown on 
any other occasion. Major Popham, a brave and skilful 
soldier, who had' highly distinguished himself in the 
Mahratta war, and in whom the Governor-General reposed 
the greatest confidehce, took the command. The tumul- 
tuary army of the Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses 
were stormed. In a few hours above thirty thousand men 

fn fT>i07T* ^Tnr}C 
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pounds a year was made -to the revenues of the Company. 
Ilut the iiiiinediate relief was not as great as had Iieen 
jexpected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been 
^|) 0 ^>iilarly estimated at a million sterling. It limicci liiii io 
'be about a fourili part of that sum ; and, such as it was, 
it was seized by the army, and divided as prize-money, 
l/uisappoiiited in his expectations from Benares, Hastings 
|was more vioient than lie would otherwise have been, in 
|iiis , dealings with Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long been 
IdeacL His son and successor, Asapli-ul-Dowlab, was one 
jof the m^eakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes, 
tils life was cl!\ided between torpid repose and the most 
[odious forms of sensuality. In his court there was boinid- 
less waste, throughout his dominions wretchedness and 
disorder. He had been, under the skilful inaiiagenient of 
thC" English government, gradually sinking from the rank 
of an independent prince to that of a vassal of the Coni|)a7iy. 
It was only by the help of a British brigade that he could be 
secure from the aggressions of neighbours who despised 
his w^eakness, and from the vengeance of subjects who 
detested his tyranny. A brigade was furnished ; and he 
engaged to defray the charge of paying and mainUiinlng 
it. From that time his independence was at an end. 
Hastings was not a man to lose the advanlage wlildi he 
lian*"nni s^^^m c*dr""'l1ic~l?a1?o5^SQon^ 

he had undertaken to bear. I lis 
revenues, he said, were falling of! ; his servants were unpaid : 
he could no hnig^^r sufjptjrt the exjunse of the arran.gt’menf, 
which he luul smudioned. Hastings would not. list on to 
these representations. The Vizier, he said, had Invlli'd 
the government of Bengal to send him troops, and had 
promised to pay for them. The troops liad been sent. 
How long the troops were to remain in Oude was a matter 
not settled by the treaty. , It remained, therehu'e, to be 
settled between the contracting parlies. Bui the coii- 
tracling parties diflerecl. Who then must dedde ? The 
stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English force, wms wllh- 
.drawn, Oude would certainly ■ become a prey to anarchy, 
and would probably be overrun, 'by a Mahralta aml>^ 
That the finances of Oude -were embarrasstHl he admit led. 
But he contended, not without reason, that the eiiibarrass- 

, 'TKT'rtr* 4'.,rk. K.jsi f "fjrfe ■I'HtA ?'irk jn«<n.rA, .*» 
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Vizier prevented this visit. With a sm^l train he hastenee 
to meet the Governor-General. An interview took place 
in the fortress which, from the crest of the precipitous 
rock of Ghunar, looks down on the waters of the Gauges# 

^ At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotia'^ 
tion should come to an amicable close. Hastings wanted 
an extraordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
wanted to obtain a remission of what he already owed^ 
Such a difference seemed to admit of no compromise, 
There was, however, one course satisfactory to both sides, 
one course by which it was possible to relieve the finances 
both of Oude and of Bengal ; and that course was adopted 
It was simply this, that the Governor-General and the 
Nabob Vizier should join to rob a third party; and the 
third party whom they determined to rob was the parent 
of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob and his wife, who was the 
mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begums 
or Princesses of Oude . They had possessed great influence 
over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been left in 
possession of a splendid dotation. The domains of which 
they received the rents and administered the government 
were of wide extent. The treasure hoarded by the late 
Nabob, a treasure which was popularly estimated at near 
three millions sterling, was in their hands. They continued 
to occupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful 
Dwelling; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his court in the 
stately Lucknow, which he had built for himself on the 
shores of the Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques 
and colleges. ^ 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable 
sums from his mother. She had at length appealed to 
the English ; and the English had interfered. A solemn 
compact had been made, by which she consented to give 
her son some pecuniary assistance, and he in his turn 
promised never to commit any further invasion of her 
rights. This compact was formally guaranteed by the 
Goyernment of Bengal. But times had changed ; money 
was wanted ; and the power which had given the guarantee 
was not ashamed to instigate the spoEer to excesses such 
that even he shrank from them. 

It was necessary to End some pretext for a confiscation 
in con sis tent, not merelv with nliah ted faith, not m 
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waat.' . The msurrection at Benares iiad produced disturb- 
ances in Oude. These disturbances , it was convenient 
to 'impute to the Princesses. Evidence for the imputation 
there was scarcely any ; uiikss reports mindering from 
one mouth. to another, and gaining something by every 
transmission, may be called evidence. The accused were 
furnished with no charge ; they W'ere permitted to make 
no defence ; for the Governor-Genera! wisely considered 
that, if he tried them, he might not be al>le to find a ground 
for plundering them. It was agreed between him and the 
Nabob Vizier that the, noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and 
treasures .for the benefit of the Company, and that the 
sums .thus obtained should be accepted' by the government 
of Bengal in satisfaction of its claims on the government 
of Oude. 

While Asapli-ul-Dowlah w^as at Chunar, he was com- 
pletely subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect 
of the .English statesman. 'But, when, they had separated, 
the Vizier began to reflect with uneasiness on the en- 
gagements into wdiich he had entered. His mother and 
grandmother protested and implored. His heart, deeply 
corrupted by absolute power and licentious pleasures, yet 
not naturally unfeeling, failed him in this crisis. Even 
the English resident at Lucknow% though hitherto devoted 
to Hastings, shrank from extreme measures. Ehit the 
Governor-General was inexorable. He wrote to the resi- 
dent in terms of the greatest severity, and declared that, 
if the spoliation which had been agree?,! upon “were not 
instantly carried into effect, he would himself go to Luck- 
now, and do that from which feebler minds recoiled with 
dismay. The resident, thus menaced, walled on his 
Highness, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar should 
be carried into full and immediate effect. Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah 3delded, making at the same time a solemn pro- 
testation that he yielded to compulsion. The lands were 
resumed; but the treasure vras^mot so easily obtained. 
It was necessary to use violence* A body of the Company's 
troops marched to Fyzabad, and forced the gates of the 
palace. The Princesses w^'ere confined to their own apart- 
ments. But stili they refused to submit. Some more 
stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A mode was 
fmmd nf which, even at this distance nf lime w'e cnnnnf 
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sympatliy with their kind are those whom princes maj 
most safely trust. Sujah Dowlah had been of this opinion, 
He had given his entire confidence to the two eunuchs : 
and after his death they remained at the head of the 
household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British governmen t, 
seize d, impnson^^ irolSedr s^^^ 

order~To^ SCoRn5oney f r ^^ Pnncesses. Afterlhe^ 
EadnSeeiT lwo moiiEBs Tn conflnemSt'r ^ health gave 
way. They implored permission to take a little^ exercise 
in the garden of their prison. The officer who was in charge 
of them stated that, if they were allowed this indulgencej 
there was not the smallest chance of their escaping, and 
that their irons really added nothing to the security of the 
custody in which they were kept. He did not understand 
the plan of his superiors. Their object in these inflictions 
was not security but torture ; and all mitigation was 
refused. Yet this was not the worst. It was resolved by 
an English government that these two infirm old men 
should be delivered to the tormentors. For that purpose 
they were removed to Lucknow. What horrors theii 
dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed. But there 
remains on the records of Parliament this letter, written 
by a British resident to a British soldier. 

Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict corpora] 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is 
to desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have 
free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper.’" 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at LucknoWj 
the Princesses were still under duress at Fyzabad. Food 
was allowed to enter their apartments only in ^ such scanty 
quantities that their female attendants were in danger^ o| 
perishing with hunger. Month after month t hfe^cnn^^ 
continued, till a t le ngth, " after Imlve'l ^ ^ thousano 
poun ds had been wrcm^out ’ Hastings 
began to thinKThaT hc l^ to &e pottom 

coffers I that could eixort more, ^rhen a1 

rSigth “tSe w^^ men who were detained at Lucknow 

regained their liberty. When their irons were knocked off, 
and the doors of their prison opened, their quivering lips, 
the tears which ran down their cheeks, and the thanks- 
givings which thev Boured forth to the common Father o] 
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ailuriiig, we niust suppose, in the peculiar rankness of the 
infamy which -was then to be got at Lucknow. He liurriei! 
thither as fast as rela3’s of palanquin-bearers could carry 
.him. A crowd of people came before him with afiiclavils 
against the Begums, ready drawn in their liands. Thosci! 
.afldavits he did not read.. .Some of them, indeed, he could 
not read ; for they were in the dialects of Xorlherii India, 
and no interpreter was empio^’ecL He administered tlie 
oath to the 'deponents with all possible expedilion, and 
asked not a single question, not even whether they had 
perused the statements to which they swore. This" work 
performed, he got again into his palanquin, and posted 
; back to Calcutta, to be in time for the opening of term. 
The cause was one which, by his own confession, lay 
altogether out. of his jurisd.iction. Linder the charier of 
Justice, he had no more right to inquire into crimes com- 
mitted by Asiatics .in Oude than the Lord .President of 
the Court of Session of Scotland, to hold an assize at Exeter, 
He had no . right to try the B.egums, nor did he pretend to 
try them. With wdiat object, then, did he undertake so 
long a Journey f Evidently" in order that he might give, in 
an irregular manner, that sanction which in a regular 
manner he could not give, to the crimes of those who had 
recentlj^ hired him ; and in order that a confused mass of 
testimony which he did not silt, which he did not even 
read, might acquire an authority not properly belonging 
to it, from the signature of the highest Judicial functionary 
In India. 

The time was approaching, however, %vhen he was to be 
stripped of that robe which has never, since the lievolullcm, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The stale of India hac! 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In 
one Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under 
the presidency of the able and versatile Henry Duniias, 
then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes 
which, during the last sixty years, have taken place in our 
Asiatic dominions, the reports ’which those committees 
laid on the table of the House will stil! be found most 
interesting and instructive. 

There was as yet no connection between the Company 
and either of the great parties in the State, The ministers 
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the spirit of stern and indignant justice. The severest 
epithets were applied to several of the measures of Hastings 
especially to the Rohilla war ; and it was resolved, on th< 
motion of Mr. Dundas, that the Company ought to rci/^at 
a Governor-General who had brought such calamities or 
the Indian people, and such dishonour on the British name 
An act was passed for limiting the jurisdiction of thi 
Supreme Court. The bargain which Hastings had mad< 
with the Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest 
terms ; and an address was presented to the King, praying 
that Impey might be summoned home to answer for hi? 
misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary o; 
State. But the proprietors of India stock resolutely 
refused to dismiss Hastings from their service, and passeG 
a resolution affirming, what was undeniably true, thal 
they were intrusted by law with the right of naming anc: 
removing their Governor-General, and that they were noj 
bound to obey the directions of a single branch of th^ 
legislature with respect to such nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remainec 
at the head of the government of Bengal till the spring o; 
1785. His administration, so eventful and stormy, closec 
in almost perfect quiet. In the Council there was no regulai 
opposition to his measures. Peace was restored to India 
The Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A 
treaty had been concluded with his son, Tippoo ; and th< 
Carnatic had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore 
Since the termination of the American war, England hac 
no European enemy or rival in the Eastern seas. 

\/^On a general review of the long administration O;: 
Hastings, it is impossible to deny that, against the grea^ 
crimes by which it is blemished, we have to set off grea 
public services. England had passed through a perilou:: 
crisis. She still, indeed, maintained her place in the fore 
most rank of European powers ; and the manner in whicl 
she had defended herself against fearful odds had inspire^ 
surrounding nations with a high opinion both of her spirt 
and of her strength. Nevertheless, in every part of tha 
world, except one, she had been a loser. Not only had sh^ 
been compelled to acknowledge the independence o 
thirteen colonies peopled by her children, and to conchiab 
the Irish by giving up the right of legislating for them! 
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i^as the quarter in wlii'Ch tier Interests had been committed 
to the care of Hastings. In spite of the iilinc^st exertions 
both of European and, Asiatic enemies, the power of our 
coiptry in the East had been greatly augmented. Benares 
was subjected ; the Nabo,b Vizier reduced to vassalage. 
That our Influence had been, thus extended, nay, that h'ort 
William and Fort St. George had not been occupied liy 
hostile armies, was owing, if "we may trust the general voice 
of the English in India, to the skill and resolution of 
Hastings. 

I His internal adininlstration, with all Its bleinlshes, gives 
^iilm a title to he considered as one of the most remarkable 
mien in our history. He d.issoived the doulde gen’ernment. 
'He transferred the direction of affairs to English hands, 
i Out, of a frightful aiiarcliy, he educed at least a rude and 
imperfect order. The whole organisation by which justice 
was dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained 
throughout a territory .not inferior in popu.lation to the 
doininions # Lewis the Sixteentli or the Emperor Joseph, 
was formed and superintended by him. lie boasted that 
every public office, without exception, which existed when 
he left Bengal, w^as his creation. It is quite true that this 
system, after, all the .improvements suggested by the 
experience of sixty years, stiii needs improvement, and that 
. It was at first far more defective than it now is. But 

I Hvhocver seriously considers w'hat it is to construct from 
the beginning the whole of a machine so vast and c<nnplex 
as a government, will allow that what Hastings efiecteci 
deserves high admiration. To compare the most 'edebrated 
European ministers to him seems to us as unjust as it would 
be to compare the best baker In London with Robinson 
Crusoe, who, before he could bake a single loaf, had to make 
his plough and his harrow, his fences and his scarecrmvs, 
his sickle and his Hall, his mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises slUl higher, when we 
reflect that he was not bred a statesman ; that he was sent 
from school to a counting-house ; and that he was employed 
during the prime of his manhood/as a commcrckd agent, 
far from ail iiitellccliia! society. . . 

Nor must we forget that ^.I, or almost all, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for assist- 
ance, were persons who owed as little as himself, or less 
than himself, to education. A .minister in Europe duels him- 
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first to form himself, and then to form his instruments ; 
and this not in a single department, but in all the depaxt- 
inents of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most ardu|;?us 
task, he was constantly trammelled by orders from home, 
and frequently borne down by a majority in council- The 
preservation of an Empire from a formidable combination 
of foreign enemies, the construction of a government in all 
its parts, were accomplished by him, while every ship 
brought out bales of censure from his employers, and while 
the records of every consultation were filled with acri- 
monious minutes by his colleagues. We believe that there 
never was a public man whose temper was so severely tried ; 
not Marlborough, when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies ; 
not Wellington, when he had to deal at once with the 
Portuguese Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr, Perceval. 
But the temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. 
It was not sweet ; but it was calm. Quick and vigorous 
as his intellect was, the patience with which he endured 
the most cruel vexations, till a remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to have 
been capable of resentment, bitter and long-enduring ; 
yet his resentment so seldom hurried him into any 
blunder, that it may be doubted whether what appeared 
to be revenge was anything but policy. 

' The effect of this singular equanimity was that he always 
had the full command of all the resources of one of the 
most fertile minds that ever existed. Accordingly, no 
complication of perils and embarrassments could perplex 
him. For every difficulty he had a contrivance ready; 
and, whatever may be thought of the justice and humanity 
of some of his contrivances, it is certain that they seldom 
failed to serve the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary t^ent for devising 
expedients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, 
another talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his situa- 
tion ; we mean the talent for conducting political con- 
troversy. It is as necessary to an English statesman in 
the East that he should be able to write, as it is to a minister 
in this country that he should be able to speak. It is 
chiefly by the oratory of a public man here that the nation 
judges of his powers. It is from the letters and reports of 
a public man in India that the dispensers of patronage 
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m'iicii„of'a debater ; the Indian politician a little too miicli 
of an €.ssa 3 dst..^ 

Of ' the iiiimeroiis servants of the Company who have 
{i'istmgnishcd themselves as framers of ininiites and 
defpatclies, Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed 
the person who gave to the official writing of the Indian 
governments the. character which it still ritains. lie 
was., matched against no common anlagonisi. liui even 
Francis was forced to acknowledge# with sullen and resent- 
ful candour, that tliere was no contending against the pen 
of Hastings, And, in truth, the Goveriior-Gciicrars power 
of making out a case, of perplexing what it was inconvenient 
that people should understand, and of setting in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear the light, was incom- 
parable. His style must be praised with some reservation. 
It was in general forcible, pure, and polished ; but it W'as 
sometimes, though not often, turgid, and, on one or two 
occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps the fomlness of 
Hastings for Persian literature may have IcuicleHTo’wmip: 
SsTTaste. " ^ 

And, since w^e have referred to his literary tastes, it 
would be most unjust not to praise the Judicious encourage- 
ment which, as a ruler, he gave to libera lstudies and curiou s 
researches . His patronage was exteiide37~w^^ 
geheroHlfy, to voyages, travels, experiments, puldicatlons. 
‘He did little, it is true, towards introdiuiiig into Iiniia 
the learning of the West. To make the young natives of 
Bengal familiar with Idiiton and Adam Smith, to substitute 
the geography, astronomy, and surgery of Flurope for .the 
dotages of the Hraliminlcal suptrstiiion," or for the imperfect 
science of ancient Greece transfused through Arabian 
expositions, this was a scheme reserved to crown the bene- 
ficent administration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still 
it is impossible to refuse high commendation to a man who, 
taken from a ledger to govern an empire, overwlitimed by 
public business, surroimded by people as busy as himself, 
and separated by thousands of leagues from almost all 
literary society, gave, both ..by his example and by his 
mimificenee, a great impulse to learning. In Persian and 
, Arabic litera tur e he was deeply skilled . WithlEFSanscHt 
'he was not himselTaafuamlM^^ who first brought 

that language to the knowledge of European students owed 
much to his encouragement. It w^as under his protection 
■that the Asiatic Societv commen«'.ed ifc 
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of Bengal"" had always looked with great jealousy on the 
attempts of foreigners to pry into those mysteries which 
were locked up in the sacred dialect. The Brahminieal 
religion had been persecuted by the Mahommedi5j .”"w5at 
theHinSoos Knew of "the spirit of the Portuguese govern- 
ment mighty warrant them in apprehending persecution 
from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom and 
moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first foreign' 
ruler who succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
hereditary priests of India, and who induced them to lay 
open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminieal 
theology and jurisprudence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the great art of 
inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence 
and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings. If he 
had made himself popular with the English by giving up 
the Bengalees to extortion and oppression, or if, on the 
other hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees and ^ienated 
the English, there would have been no cause for wonder. 
"V^Tiat is peculiar to him is that, being the chief of a small 
band of strangers, who exercised boundless power over a 
great indigenous population, he made himself beloved both 
by the subject many and by the dominant few. The 
affection felt for him by the civil service was singularly 
ardent and constant. Through aU his disasters and perils, 
his brethren stood by him with steadfast loyalty. The 
army, at the same time, loved him as armies have seldom 
loved any but the greatest chiefs who have led them to 
victory. Even in his disputes with distinguished military 
men, he could always count on the support of the military 
profession. While such was his empire over the hearts of 
his countrymen, he enjoyed among the natives a popularity 
such as other governors have perhaps better merited, but 
such as no other governor has been able to attain. He 
spoke their vernacular dialects with facility and precision. 
He was intimately acquainted with their feelings and usages. 
On one or two occasions, for great ends, he deliberately 
acted in defiance of their opinion ; but on such occasioiis 
he gained more in their respect than he lost in their love. 
In general, he carefully avoided all that could shock their| 
national or religious prej udices. His administration was 
indeed in many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard] 
of good government was not high. Under the Nabobs. 
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merciless eveiiTlian the Mahrattas; but that "geiTeration 
bad passed away. Defective as was the poUci\ heavy as 
were the pablk hardens, it is probable that the oldest iiian 
iEf^Bengal, could not recollect a season of equal security and 
prosperity. For the first time wilhin ihing memory, the 
province 'svas placed under a government strong enough 
to prevent others from robbing, and not inclined to play 
the robber itself. These things Inspired good-wIlL At 
the same time the constant success of Hastings, and the 
manner in which he extricated himself from every difficulty, 
made him an object of superstitious admiration ; and the 
more than regal splendour which he sometimes displayed 
dazzled a people wffio have much in common with children. 
Even now^ after the lapse of more than fifty years, the 
natives of India still talk of him as the greatest of the 
English ; and nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling 
ballad about the fleet horses and richly caparisoned 
elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

ThC' gravest offence of which Hastings was guilty did not 
affect Ms popularity with the people of Bengal ; for those 
ollences were committed against neighbouring states. 
Those offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are 
not disposed to vindicate ; yet, in order that the censure 
may be justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit 
that the motive of the criminal should be taken into con- 
sideration. The motive which prompted the worst acts 
of Hastings was misdirected and'ill-rcgnlated pu!)lic spirit. 
The rules of Justice, the sentimenis of humanity, the 
plighted faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing, when 
opposed to the immediate interest of the State. This is 
no Justification, according to the principles either of 
morality, or of what w’^e believe to be Identical with morality, 
namely, far-sighted policy. Nevertheless, the common 
sense of mankind, wiiich in questions of this sort seldom 
goes far wTong, will always recognise a distinction between 
crimes which originate in an inordinate zetd for the common- 
wealth, and crimes which orlgmate in selfish cupidity. To 
the benefit of this distinction Hastings Is fairly entitled. 
There is, %ve conceive, no reason to suspect that the RohMIa 
war, the revolution of Benares, or the spoliation of the 
Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We will 
not affirm that, in aTTp^unitiry' 'dealiigSTTio^o'wcd that 
nunctiiious integrity, that dread of the faintest annearance 
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irregular. But wliicli even now would Bardly Be designated 
as corrupt. A rapacious ^an Be certainly was not . Had! 
Be been so, Be^womd infallibly have returned to Bis country | 
the richest subject in Europe. We speak within compa»ss, i 
when we say that, without applying any extraordinary 
pressure, he might easily have obtained from the zemindars 
of the Company's provinces and from neighbouring princes, 
in the course of thirteen years, more than three millions 
sterling, and might have outshone the splendour of Carlton 
House and of the Pqlais RoydL He brought home a fortune 
such as a Governor- General, fond of state, and careless of 
thrift, might easily, during so long a tenure of office, save 
out of his legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, was 
less scrupulous. It was gen<frally believed that she accepted 
presents with great alacrity, and that she thus formed, 
without the connivance of her husband, a private hoard 
amounting to several lacs of rupees. We are the more 
inclined to give credit to this story, because Mr. Gleig, 
who cannot but have heard it, does not, as far as we have 
observed, notice or contradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was 
indeed such that she might easily have obtained much 
larger sums than she was ever accused of receiving. At 
leiigth her health began to give way ; and the Governor- 
General, much against his will, was compelled to send her 
to England. He seems to have loved her with that love 
which is peculiar to men of strong minds, to men whose 
affection is not easily won or widely diffused. The talk of 
Calcutta ran for some time on the luxurious manner in 
wffiich he fitted up the round-house of ah Indiaman for her 
accommodation, on the profusion of sandal-wood and carved 
ivory which adorned her cabin, and on the thousands of 
rupees which had been expended in order to procure for 
her the society of an agreeable female companion during 
the voyage. We may remark here that the letters of 
Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic. They 
are tender, and full of indications of esteem and confidence ; 
but, at the same time, a little more ceremonious than is 
usual in so intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy with 
which he compliments “ his elegant Marian " reminds us 
now and then of the dignified air with which Sir Charles 
Grandison howed over Miss Byron's hand in the eedar 
parlour. ■ 
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he delivered up the keys of office, a crowd of friends and 
admirers formed a lane to the qua^^ where he emharkeiL 
Several harpes escorted him far down the river ; and some 
a|.taelied friends refused to quit him till the low coast of 
Bengal was fading from the view, and till the pilot -was 
leaving the slii|>. 

Of his voyage liiflc is known, except that he amused 
hiniscif with hooks and with his pen ; and that, among 
the compositions by which he beguihai tlie tediousness of 
that long leisure, was a pleasing liuitalion of Horace’s 
Oiiiim Dims rogat This liiUe poem was Inscribed to ?dr. 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teigninouth, a man of whose 
integrity, humanity, and licmour, it is Impossitdc to speak 
too highly, but who, like some other exetikmi members of 
the civil service, extended to the conduct of his friend 
Hastings an indulgence of which his own conduct never 
stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
w^as little more than four months on the sea. In June, 
1785, he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared 
at Court, paid his respects in Leadenhaii Street, and then 
retired with his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King 
treated him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had 
already inenrmi much censure on acccnint of the favour 
which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she 
had shown to the elegant MarianJ' was not less gracious 
to Hastings. The Directors received him in a solemn 
sitting ; and their chairman read to him a vote of thanks 
which they had passed without one disseiiiieni voice* I 
find myself/' said Hastings, In a letter written about a 
quarter of a year after his arrival in England, ** 1 find my- 
self everywhere, and universally, treated with evidences, 
apparent even to my own observation, that I possess the 
good opinion of my country/' 

The confident and exiilimg tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of the attack which was in 
preparation. Wltliin a week after he landed at Plymouth, 
Burke gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion 
seriously affecting a gentleman lately returned from India. 
Ihe session, however, was then so far advanced, that it 
was impossible to enter on so extensive and important a 
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still the s£tme man who had triumphed over Francis and 
Nuncomar, who had made the Chief Justice and the Nabob 
Vizier Ms tools, wdio had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled 
Hyder Ali. But an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should 
not be transplanted at fifty. A man who, having left 
England when a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty years 
passed in India, will find, be his talents what they may, 
that he has much both to learn and to unlearn before he 
can take a place among English statesmen. The working 
of a representative system, the war of parties, the arts of 
debate, the influence of the press, are startling novelties 
to him. Surrounded on every side by new machines and 
new tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hannibal would 
have been at Waterloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His 
very acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes him 
to stumble. The more correct his maxims, when applied 
to the state of society to which he is accustomed, the more 
certain they are to lead him astray. This was strikingly 
the case with Hastings. In India he had a bad hand; 
but he was master of the game, and he won every stake. 
In England he held excellent cards, if he had known how 
to play them ; and it was chiefly by his own errors that he- 
w^as brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice 
of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made 
a singularly happy selection. Fie put himself into the 
hands of Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, 
one of the few great advocates who have also been great 
in the House of Commons. To the defence of Clive, there- 
fore, nothing was wanting, neither learning nor knowledge 
of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence 
which charms political assemblies, Hastings intrusted his 
interests to a very different person, a Major in the Bengal 
army, named Scott. This gentleman had been sent over 
from India some time before as the agent of the Governor- 
General. It was rumoured that his services were rewarded 
with Oriental munificence ; and we believe that he received 
much more than Hastings could conveniently spare. The 
Blajor obtained a seat in Parliament, and was there regarded 
as the organ of his employer. It was evidently impossible 
that a gentleman so situated could speak with the authority 
which belongs to an independent position. Nor had the 
agent of Hastings the talents necessarv for obtaining the 
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bare o! his time. HR eiiertmm wrre iinl ffiiiflneci to 
Parliament, lliere was liarcily a day mt whkh the news- 
papers did not contain smut* put! upun iliisliip4s* signed 
A^miicus or AV/if/fdrnsi’s, Put known to he writlfii liy the 
indefatlgahie Scott ; ami hardly a immtii in mfiirli Mifn^ 
bulky pamjdilct tm the same suhjecf. niiil from the same 
pen/did not pass la the tnink^inakir^ and flic pastry- 
cooks. As to this geniicmanR ca|ouRv lur rondiicling a 
delicate qiieslhm throu.di Parlianunl, oiir rt'adrrs will 
want no evlih ncc hi yond llial which tin y w ill find in letters 
preserved In these volumes. We will ghe a sini^le si'jreiriim 
of his temper ami jiidgiiient, lie deslginiled tht* greatest 
man then living as that reptile !^fr. Riirke/' 

In spite, however, of ihh unfortuiKde rliolriv the Reneral 
aspect of affairs \uis favouraMe to Ihistfiigs. The King 
was on his side. The Clmnpaiiy and its servants were 
r.ealoiis in his cause. Among puhlle iiit-n he had riiany 
ardent friends. Such wawe Lord who had out- 

lived the vigour of his body, hut not that of his mlncl ; 
and Lord Laiidsdowne, who, though unconnected with 
any parly, retained the imporlanre whicJi hi'loiigs to great 
talents and knowledge. The ininistrrs wm* genemlly 
believed to he favourable to the late Govenior-CitneraL 
They owed their power to the clamour which had been 
raised against .Mr. FoxT hhisl India BIIL 1'he authors of 
that bill, when accused of Invading vested rights, and of 
setting up powers unknown lo Ihe rniislituliiiii, hud 
defended liicmHclves by pointing to the rrimrs of Hastings, 
and by arguing that aimsvs so extracinllimry jiislllled 
extraonlinary ineasures. Those wlug by fipposliig lliai hill, 
had raised thcinsdves to the \mad of nllnlrs, wmild naturally 
be Inclined to exteiiuale the evils wliidi had liceii made 
the plea for administering so \Mmi ii remedy ; anil siidi, 
in fact, was thdr general disposition. 1'hv i-ord Clianccllor 
Thurlow, in particular, whose great phice and force of 
intellect gave Mm a weight in the Goveriiiiient inferior only 
to that of Mr. Pitt, espoused the cause cif Hustings with 
indecorous violence. Mr. Plti, though he had ectnsured 
many parts of the Iiicllan system, had studiously abstained 
from saying a word against the late rlilcf rif the Indian 
government. To Major Scott, indeed, I he young minister 
had in private extolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful 
man, who had the highest elates on the Government. 
There was only one objection to grantliis all ^ " 
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Scott is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the 
only reason which prevented the advisers of the Crown 
from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-General. 
Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the admiiys- 
tration who was deeply committed to a different view of 
the subject. He had moved the resolution which created 
the difficulty ; but even from him little was to be appre- 
hended. Since he had presided over the committee on 
Eastern affairs, great changes had taken place. He was 
surrounded by new allies ; he had fixed his hopes on new 
objects ; and whatever may have been his good qualities 
— and he had many — ^flattery itself never reckoned rigid 
CMsistency in the number. 

\/From the Ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason 
to expect support ; and the Ministry was very powerful. 
The Opposition was loud and vehement against him. But 
the Opposition, though formidable from the wealth and 
influence of some of its members, and from the admirable 
talents and eloquence of others, was outnumbered in' 
Parliament, and odious throughout the country. Nor, as 
far as we can judge, was the Opposition generally desirous 
to engage in so serious an undertaking as the impeachment 
of an Indian Governor. Such an impeachment must last 
for years. It must impose on the chiefs of the party an 
immense load of labour. Yet it could scarcely, in any 
manner, affect the event of the great political game. The 
followers of the coalition were therefore more inclined to 
revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They lost no 
opportunity of coupling his name with the names of the 
most hateM tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Brooks’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at 
his public and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds 
wffiich he had presented, as it was rumoured, to the royal 
family, and a certain richly carved iron bed which the 
Queen had done him the honour to accept from him, were 
favourite subjects of ridicule. One lively poet proposed, 
that the great acts of the fair Marian’s present husband 
should be immortalised by the pencil of his predecessor ; 
and that Imhof! should be employed to embellish the 
House of Commons with paintings of the bleeding Rohillas, 
of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting himself 
down to the Ganges. Another, in an exquisitely humorous 
parody of Virgil’s third eclogue, propounded the auestion. 
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depending questions tliat shone upon her ears. 
Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a mntlmi 
for a vote of censure, would have salislled the great body 
of4:lie Opposition. Bui there %vere two nuni wfiose indigna- 
tion -was not to be so appeased, Philip Francis and E(3imind 
'Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Chmniions, 
and had already eslaldlshed a.ehararter liiere for Industry 
and ahliiiy. lie lahoiired indeed untler «aie in'ost nnfnr- 
lunate defect, want of fluency. But he oeraHionaliy 
expressed himself with a dignity and energy worthy of the 
greatest orators. Before he had been many days In Ihtrlia- 
ment, he IncimTcI the bitter dislike of Fill, who coristaiilly 
treated him with as much asperity as the laws of tiehate 
would allow. Neither lapse of years nor ciiange of scene 
had mitigated the enmities which Frauds had brought back 
from the East. After his usual fashlom he mistook his 
malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as preachers tell us that 
we ought to nurse our good cllsposilimis, and paraded it 
on ail occasions, with Ptiarlsalcai ostenlaticm. 

The zeal of Burke was still, tlercer ; but it was far purer. 
Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditabie motive fur the vehe- 
mence and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. 
But they have altogether failed. The idle story that he 
had some private slight to revenge, has long been given up, 
even by the advocaites of Hastings. .Mr. Cileig supposes 
that Btirke was uctuaietl by party sfdrit— tlmf he retained 
a biller remembrance of llie fall of the roiilllion, that he 
alirlbuted that fall to the exerUons of the East India 
interest, and that he considered Hastings as the head and 
the representative of that Interest. This explanation 
seems to be sufllclently refuted by a reforenee to dales. 
The hostility of Burke lo liaslingsVommenced long before 
the coalition ; and lasted long after Biirke had become a 
strenuous supporter of those by whom llie coalition had 
been defeatecL It began when Burke ami ITix, closely 
allied together, were attacking the infliienee of the crown, 
and calling for peace with the American republic. It 
continued till Burke, alienated from l-Mx, mul loaded %vlth 
the favours of the crown, died preaching a crusade against 
the French republic. We surely cannot attribute to the 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 178!, and which 
retained undiminishefi 
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tIios.e crimes made tlie blood of Burke boil in Ms veins. 
For Burke was a man in whom compassi^ 
and liatred of injustice and tyranny, were as strong as in 
Las Casas or Clarkson. And although in him, as im 
Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feelings were alloyed 
with the infirmity which belongs to human nature, he is, 
like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted 
years of intense labour to the service of a people with whom 
he had neither blood nor language, neither religion nor 
manners in common, and from whom no requital, no thanks, 
no applause could be expected. 

His know'ledge of India v/as such as few, even of those 
Europeans who have passed many years in that country, 
have attained, and such as certainly was never attained by 
any public man who had not quitted Europe. He had 
studied the history, the laws, and the usages of the East 
with an industry such as is seldom found united to so much 
genius and so much sensibility. Others have perhaps been 
equally laborious, and have collected an equal mass of 
materials. But the manner in which Burke brought his 
higher powers of intellect to work on statements of facts, 
and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In every 
part of those huge bales of Indian information which 
repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once philo- 
sophical and poetical, found something to instruct or to 
delight. His reason analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless masses ; his imagination animated and coloured 
them. Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the 
distant and in the unreal. India and its inhabitants were 
not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and abstrac- 
tions, but a real country and a real people. The burning 
sun, the strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa tree, 
the rice-field, the tank, the huge trees, older than the 
Mogul empire, under which the village crowds assemble, 
the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, the rich traGery of 
the mosque where the imaun prays with his face to MeGca, 
the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee 
swiiiging in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pitcher 
on her head, descending the steps to the river-side, the 
Mack faces, the long beards, the vellow <?trAf:»Vc 
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Street. All India was present to the eye of hh mind, from 
the halls where suitors laid gold and perfiniies at the feet 
of sovereigns, to the wild moor where the gipsy ramp was 
pilchcch from the bazaar, himiming like lh«* beelilve with 
the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the Jiingie where the 
lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to semre away 
the hyamas. He had Just as lively an id^ a of file hi^^urree- 
tion at Benares as of Lord George Gonhnfs Mints, aiifl of 
the execution of Niincoinar as of the execiithin of Dr. Dodd* 
Oppression In Bengal was to him the srane thing us opi’ires- 
sloii in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most 
unjustifiable arts. All that followed was Urilnral and 
necessary in a mind like Burke's. His Imuqlnalioii and his 
passions once excited, hurried him beyond the lioinicls of 
justice and good sense. His reason, powerfni as it teas, 
became the slave of feelings which it should Inive eonlrolled* 
His indignation, virtuous in its oriain, arqifin*d loo much 
of the character of personal aversii>n. He emilcl see no 
mitigating eireumsiance, no redeeming merit. His temper* 
which, though generous and allcclicmute, h?ji ahvays been 
Irritable, had now^ been made almost snxiipi* by bodily 
inllrniltles and raeiital vexations. ikmsdMits of great 
powums and great virtues, he fomn! hhivieif, in age" and 
poveiiy, a mark for the hatred of a pcrfuliniis court and a 
deliKkai people, in ikuiiainent hh rh (fumuT was out of 
date. A young generation, which kticw him jud, had lllletl 
the House. Whenever hr rose U» Sfuaik, his voire was 
drotvned liy the uiiscemly fnlcmiptltai nt lads who were 
in their cradles when his orations on the Slump Act railed 
forth the applause of Hie great Earl of GJiatlianu These 
things had produced on his proud and seiisilivc spirit an 
effect at which we cannot -m^onder* He could no longer 
discuss any question with calmness^ or make allowance for 
honest differences of opinlom Those who lldnk that he 
was more violent and aerimonlmis In debates about India 
than on other occasions, are ill Inlornicci resiicctlng the 
last years of his life. In the discussicms on the ComnitTcial 
Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on the Begency, on 
the French Kevoliitlon, he showed even more vlnilence 
than in conducting the ImpeachmenL liitlccci It may be 
remarked that the very persons who called him a mis- 
chievous maniac, for condemning in burning words the 
Rohilla war and the sooliatimn *%t . 
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and good man, led into extravagance by a sensibility wbich 
domineered over ail bis faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of 
Francis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led 
their party to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if 
his own conduct had been judicious. He should have felt 
that, great as his public services had been, he Was not 
faultless, and should have been content to make his escape, 
without aspiring to the honours of a triumph. He and 
his agent took a dilferent view. They were impatient for 
the rewards which, as they conceived, were deferred only 
till Burke's attack should be over. They accordingly 
resolved to force on a decisive action with an enemy for 
whom, if they had been wise, they would have made a 
bridge of gold. On the first day of the session of 1786, 
Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice given in the 
preceding year, and asked whether it was seriously intended 
to bring any charge against the late Governor-General. 
This cbdlenge left no course open to the Opposition, except 
to come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves 
calumniators. The administration of Hastings had not 
been so blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and 
North so feeble, that it could be prudent to venture on so 
bold a defiance. The leaders of the Opposition instantly 
returned the only answer which they could with honour 
return ; and the whole party was irrevocably pledged to 
a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. 
Some of the documents for which he asked were refused by 
the ministers, who, in the debate, held language such as 
strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion, that they 
intended to support Hastings. In April, the charges were 
laid on the table. They had been drawn by Burke with 
great ability, though in a form too much resembling that 
of a pamphlet. Hastings was furnished with a copy of 
the accusation ; and it was intimated to him that he might, 
if he thought fit, be heard in Ms own defence at the Bar of 
the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality 
Tvhich had attended him ever since the day when he set 
foot on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that 
this man, so politic and so successful in the East, should 
commit nothing but blunders in EuroDe. Anv indipiAns 
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al^'ays mipalicnt of long written compositions. Hastings, 
however, sat down as he would have done at llie Govern- 
ment-liouse in Rengai, and prepared a paper, of immense 
leijigUi. That |ia|;e 2 \ if recorded on the consultations of 
an Indian atiniinislralion, W'oiild have been justly praised 
as a very aide minute. I3ul it was now out nf platan ll 
Ml flal/as Uic best written. defence must have hdlen Hai. 
on an assembly accustomed to the animated and streinions 
connicls of Pitt and I'ox. The 'members, as soon as tinir 
ciiiiosily about the face and demeanour of so eminent a 
stranger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left 
Hastings to tell lus stor^- till midnight to the clerks and the 
Serjeanl-at-Arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, 
in the beginning of June, brought forward the charge 
relating to the Rohllla war. Pie acted discreetly in placing 
this accusation in the van ; for Dundas had formerly 
moved, and the House had adopted, ,a resoiulion con- 
demning, in the most severe terms, .■ the policy followed 
by Hastings with regard to Hohileund. Dimdas had 
little, or rather nothing,, to say in defence of his ovni 
consistency ; but he put a bold face on the matter, ami 
opposed tlie motion. Among other things, he deciareci 
that, though he .still thought the Bohilla war unjustifiable, 
he considered tlie services which Hastings had sul)se- 
qucntly rendered to the Slate as siihicienl to atone even 
for so great an oilence. Id'lt did not speak, but votcal 
with Dundas ; urul Hastings was. alisolved by a hundred 
and ninelee!-! voles agaitist sf,x'ty~seven, 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, 
indeed, that he had reason to be so. The Rohllla war was, 
of all hi& measures, that which his accusers might with 
greatest advantage assail. It .had been condemned by 
the Court of Directors. It .had been condemned by tliV 
House of Commons. It had been condemned by Mr. 
Dundas, who had since become, the chief minister of 
the Crown for Indian allairs. Yet Burke, having chosen 
this strong ground, had been completely defeated on 
it. That, having failed here, he. should succeed on any 
point, was generally thought impossible. It was rumoured 
at the clubs and eollee-houses, ■ that one or perhaps two 
more charges would be brought -.forward ; that if, on 
those charges, the sense of the Hou.se of Commons should 
.be ."asaiiis't ^ 
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contempt of tlie scruples which prevented Pitt from 
calling Hastings to the House of Lords; and had even 
said that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid 
of the Commons, there was nothing to prevent the Keener 
of the Great Seal from tahing the royal pleasure about 
a patent of the peerage. The very title was chosen. 
Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. For, through all 
changes of scene and changes of fortune, remained un- 
clianged his attachment to the spot which liM witnessed 
the greatness and the fall of his family, and which had 
liorne so great a part in the first dreams of his young 
ambition. . . 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were over- 
cast. On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, 
with great ability and eloquence, the charge respecting 
the treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis fo]io\yed on 
the same side. The friends of Hastings were in high 
spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual abundance and 
felicity of language, the Minister gave his opinion on 
the case. He maintained that the Governor- General was 
Justified in calling on the Rajah of Benares for pecuniary 
assistance, and in imposing a fine when that assistance 
was contumaciously withheld. He also thought that 
the conduct of the Governor-General during the insur- 
rection had been distinguished by ability and presence of 
mind. He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct 
of Francis, both in India and in Parliament, as most 
dishonest and malignant. The necessary inference from 
PitPs arguments seemed to be that Flastings ought to 
he honourably acquitted ; and both the friends and the 
opponents of the Minister expected from him a declaration 
to that effect. To the astonishment of all parties, he 
concluded by saying that, though he thought it right in 
Hastings to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the 
amount of the fine was too great for the occasion. On 
this ground, and on this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, ap- 
Blaudlng every other part of the conduct of Hastings 
with regard to Benares, declare that he should vote in 
favour of Mr. Fox's motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it might well 
be so. For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had 
it been as flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was 
a trifle when compared with the horrors which had bpen 
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..fey Ms 'discretion, Tie had, n-ot for his own advantage, hnt 
lor, That ol the State, demanded toO’ nnich, was this 
..an offence ■ which required a criminal proceeding of the 
highest soleiiiiiity, a criminal proceeding, to which, 
during ' sixty years, , no public fnnclioiiary had been 
, ..subjected .We can • see, w-e think, in wliut way 
a man o.f sense and integrity might have been induced 
to Take a.iiy .course respecting Hastings, except the course 
wdiich .Mr. Pitt too.k. Such a man .might have thought 
a great exainple necessary, for the preventing of injustice, 
and for the vliidicati.ng of the national honour, and might, 
on that ground, have voted for impeachment both on the 
Rohilla charge, a.iid o.n the Benares charge. Such a man 
might have thought that the offe.nces of Hastings had 
been atoned for by great services, and might, on that 
ground, have voted' against the impeachment, on both 
charges. With great diffidence, vee give it as our opinion 
that the most correct course would, on the whole, have 
been to impeach on the Rohilla ■..■charge, and to acquit on 
the Benares . charge. Had the . Benares charge appeared 
to us in the same light in which it appeared to "Mr. Pitt, 
we should, wdthout hesitation, have voted for acquittal 
on that charge. The one course wlilch it is inconceivable 
that any man of a tenth part of Mr. PilPs abilities can have 
honestly taken w^as the course which he took. lie ac- 
quitted Hastings on the .Rohilla charge. He softened 
down the Benares ch.arge 'till it became no charge at all ; 
and tlicn he pronounced that it contained matter fo.r 
impcachnumt. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the principal reason 
assigned by the ministry for not im|>eadHng Hastings 
on account of the Rohilla war was this, that the delin- 
quencies of the early part of his administration had been 
atoned for by the excellence of the later part Was it 
not most extraordinary that men who had held this language 
could afterwards vote'* that the later part ol his administra- 
tion furnished matter for no less than twenty articles of 
Impeachment? They first ■represented the conduct of 
Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as so . highly meritorious that, 
like works of supererogation In the Catholic theology. 
It ought to be elllcaclous Tor the cancelling of former 
offences ; and they then prosecuted him for his conduct 
in 1780 and 1781. 
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wMcii the debate took place, Dundas called on Pitt, 
woke Mm, and was closeted with him many hours.^ The 
result of this conference was a determination to give np 
the late Governor- General to the vengeance of the Opposi- 
tioh. It was impossible even for the most powerful 
minister to carry all his followers with him in so strange a 
course. Several persons high in office, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, divided against 
Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the 
head of the Government without asking questions, were 
sufficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and 
nineteen members voted for Mr. Fox's motion ; seventy- 
nine against it. Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, 
often related the events of this remarkable night. He 
described the amazement of the House, and the bitter 
reflections which were muttered against the Prime Minister 
by some of the habitual supporters of Government. 
Pitt himself appeared to feel that this conduct required 
some explanation. He left the Treasury Bench, sat for 
some time next to Mr. Wilberforce, and very earnestly 
declared that he had found it impossible, as a man of 
conscience, to stand any longer by Hastings. The business, 
he said, was too bad. Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound to 
add, fully believed that his friend was sincere, and that 
the suspicions to which this mysterious affair gave rise 
were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is 
to be observed, generally supported the administration, 
affirmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. 
Hastings was personally a favourite with the King. He 
w’^as the idol of the East India Company and of its servants. 
If he were absolved by the Commons, seated among the 
Lords, admitted to the Board of Control, closely allied 
with the strong-nxinded and imperious Thurlow, was it 
not almost certain that he would soon draw to himself the 
entire management of Eastern affairs ? Was it not 
possible that he might become a formidable rival in the 
cabinet ? It had probably got abroad that very singular 
communications had taken place between Thurlow and 
Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord of the Treasury 
was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 

- A- X-I-- — . 
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the meantime, the accused person would lie excliuled from 
honours and public employments, ancl could scarcely 
venture even to pay his dutv at Court. Such w«*e the 
.miwllves aUributeci by a .great -part of the pu!)lk to the 
young miiuslcr, whose ruling passion was generally believed 
to ^)e avarice of power. 

y^fhe prorogation soon .Interrupted the tiiseussions re> 
specting Hastings. In the following year, those discnsslons 
were resumed. The charge touching the spoliiiilon of 
the Begums was brought forward by Shcrhlan, in a 
speech wliich was so iniperfcelly rcporUsI that it may 
be said to be wholly lost, but which was, wllhoiii doiibl, 
the most elaborately biilllant of at! the pnaluc lions of 
Ills ingenious mind. The impression wiilch il prodiirecl 
was such as has never been equalled, lie sat {lown, not 
merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud clapping of 
hands", in which the Lords below the bar am! the strangers 
In the gallery joineii The exc.I!.enicnt of the House was 
.such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing ; and 
the debate was adjourned. The ferment spread fast 
through the town. Within four-and-iwenly hours Sheridan 
wvas offered a thousand pounds .for the copyright of his 
speech, if he W'ouid hinisell correct it for tiic ih'css. The 
impression made by this remarkabk* display of eloquence 
on. severe and experienced critics, whose discernment may 
be supposed to have been quickened by eimdation, was 
deep and permanent. Mr. \Mudham, twenty years 
later, said that the speech deserved all its fame," and 
was, in spile of some faults of taste, sucli as were sehlfim 
wanting either in tlie literary or in tlie parliamentary 
performances of Sheridan, the hnesl that hut! Iwvn delivered 
wathin llte memory of man, Mr. box, alaHii the same 
lime, being asked by the late Loni Holkiiirl what was 
the best speech ever made In the i louse of Commons, 
assigned the first place, wilhotit hesilatlon, to the great 
oration of Sheridan on the Oiidc charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the’ tide, ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and 
scraped down. Pitt declared himself for Slierldaii's 
motion ; and the question was carried by a hundred and 
seventy-five voles against s.l.xty-eighL 
The Opposition, flushed- with -victory and strongly sup- 
:3orlec! by the public sympathy, -proceeded lo Imiiig forward 
i succession of charges relating chiefly to Decunfmn* 
ictions- tka 
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the late Governor-General of High Crimes and Mis- 
deineanonrs. Hastings was at the same time arrested 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and carried to the Bar of the 
Peers.', 

The session was now within ten days of its close. Tt 
was, therefore, impossible that any progress could be 
made in the trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted ‘ 
to bail ; and further proceedings were postponed till the 
Houses should re-a.ssemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the 
Commons proceeded to elect a committee for managing 
the impeachment. Burke stood at the head ; and with 
him were associated most of the leading members of the 
Opposition. But when the name of Francis was read 
a fierce contention arose. It was said that Francis and 
Hastings were notoriously on bad terms, that they had been 
at feud during many years, that on one occasion their 
mutual aversion had impelled them to seek each other’s 
lives, and that it would be improper and indelicate to 
select a private enemy to be a public accuser. It was 
urged on the other side with great force, particularly 
by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the first 
duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate ; that in the ordinary administra- 
tion of criminal justice among the English, the aggrieved 
party, the very last person who ought to be admitted 
into the jury-box, is the prosecutor ; that what was 
wanted in a manager was, not that he should be free from 
bias, but that he should be able, well informed, energetic, 
and active. The ability and information of Francis 
were admitted ; and the very animosity with which 
he was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, was at 
least a pledge for his energy and activity. It seems 
difficult to refute these arguments. But the inveterate 
hatred borne by Francis to Hastings had excited general 
disgust. The House decided that Francis should not be 
a manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas with 
the minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had 
proceeded rapidly ; and on the thirteenth of F’ebruary, 1788, 
the sittings of the Court commenced. There have been 
spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
j ewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up 

fhor> tin cat ixrTTi i r-n Ttrci c tlaon «+ MT.^c-4- 
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loiir.",.'' All tlie talents 'and all the accomplislim,ents wMcli 
ire developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed^ 
with every, advantage that could be derived both from 
eo-operalion and from contrast. Every step in the 
proceedings carried the mind either backward, tlircnigh 
many troubled centuries, to the da3"s when the founda- 
tions of our constitution were laid; or far away, over 
boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment w’as to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused 
of exercising t^Tanny over the lord of the city of 
Benares, anc! over the ladles of the princei^^ house of Oude. 

. . The place was worthy’ of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded 
with acclamations at the inauguration of thirt^^ kings, 
the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon 
and the Just absolution of Somers, the hail where the 
eloquence of Strafford had for a moment aw^ed and melted 
^ victorious party inflamed with Just resentment, the 
mall where Charles had confronted the Pllgh Court of 
Justice with the placid courage which has half redeemed 
his fame. Neither military nor cMl pomp was wanting. 
The avenues wvre lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept clear by cavahy. The peers, robed in gold 
and ermine, were inarshalled by the heralds under Garter 
KIng-at-Anns. The judges, in their vestments of state, 
attended to give advice on points of la%v. Near a hundred 
and seventy Lords, three-fourths of the Upper House 
as the Upper House tlicn was, walked in solemn order 
from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. 
The junior Baron present kd the way, George Eliott, 
Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable 
defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France 
and Spain. The long procession was closed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great digni- 
taries, and by the brothers and sons of the King. Last 
of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine 
person and noble bearing. The .grey old walls were hung 
with scarlet. The long galleries- were crowded hy an 
audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the emula- 
tion of an orator. '■ There ■ -were gathered together, from 
" and urosuerous 
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admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her 
majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene sur- 
passing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian 
of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, 
before a Senate which still retained some show of freedom, 
Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There 
were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds 
from that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had induced 
Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and profound 
mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too 
often paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, 
but still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared 
the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the 
throne had in secret plighted his faith. There too was 
she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saiht 
Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love and 
music, art has rescued from a common decay. There 
were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, 
criticised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock 
hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips,^ more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had 
carried the Westminster election against palace and 
treasury, shone round Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced} 
to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed! 
not unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled anf 
extensive and populous country, had made laws and 
treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled 
down princes. And in his high place he had so borne 
himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that hatred itself could deny hiin no title to 
glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, and not 
lilce a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet 
deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession 
and self-respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow 
pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a 
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To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, he is the 
sole representative of a great age which has passed away. 
But those who, within the last ten years, have listened 
with delight, till the naorning sun shone on the tapestries 
of the House of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence 
of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of 
the powers of a race of men among whom he was not the 
foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first readJ 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered! 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been by the! 
silver voice and just emphasis of Gowper, the clerk of the 
court, a near relation of the amiable poet. On the third 
day Burke rose. Four sittings were occupied by his 
opening speech, which was intended to be a general intro- 
duction to all the charges. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendour of diction which more than 
satisfied the highly raised expectation of the audience, 
he described the character and institutions of the natives 
of India, recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic 
empire of Britain had originated, and set forth the con- 
stitution of the Company and of the English Presidencies. 
Ha-vdng thus attempted to communicate to his hearers 
an idea of Eastern society as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration 
of Blastings as systematically conducted in defiance of 
morality and public law. The energy and pathos of the 
great orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration 
from the stern and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, 
seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. 
The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays 
of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, 
and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste pd 
sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. 
Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; smelling bottles were 
handed round ; hysterical sobs and screams were heard : 
and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. At ^ to 
the orator concluded. Raising his voice till the old 
arches of Irish oak resounded, Therefore,’' said he, 

hath it with all confidence been ordered, by the Commons 
of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings 
high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the 
name of the Commons House of Parliament, whose trust 
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tevery age, In tlie iiaiii.e of ewry rank, I impeacli the cO'Mmoa 
enemy and oppressor' of ali P* 

Wlien tlie deep mnrimir of 'varions emotions liad 
subsided, Mr, ■ Fox rose to address the Lords respecting 
the course of proceeding to be followed. The wish of the 
accusers was that the Court would bring to a dose the 
mvesiigaiion of the irst charge before the second was 
opened. The wish of Hastings and of his eotineii %vas 
that the managers should open all the charges, and produce 
all the evidence for the prosecution, before tine flefeiice 
began. The Lords retired to their own House to con- 
sider the question. The Chancelior took the side of 
Hastings, Lord Loughborough, who was now in opposi- 
' tion, supported the demand of the managers. The division 
showed 'wiiich way the inclmallon of the tribunal leaned, 
A majority of near three to one decided in favour of the 
course for which Hastings tmntended. 

\Yhen the Court sat again, ,\Ir, Fox, assisted by 
: Gre3?“, opened the charge respecting Ciieytc Sing, and 
several days were spent in reading ’’papers and hearing 
witnesses. The next article was that relating . to 'the 
Princesses of Oude. The conduct of Hits part of 
ithe case was entrusted to Sheridan, The curiosity’' of the 
[public to hear him was unbounded. Ills sparkling and 
I highly finished dedamation lasted two days; but the 
Tiall was crowded to sufltjcation during the whole time. 
It was said that flfiv guineas luid been' miirl for a single 
tick et. Sheridan , Cf uirrlveT^ wiTna 

knowledge of stage ellect which his father might have 
envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, into the arms of 
Rurke, who hugged him with the energy of generous 
admiration, 

y/Jiine was now far advanced. The session could not last 
much longer ; and the progress which had been made in 
the impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were 
twenty charges . On two only of these had even^iiTise 
foFTnelm^^^ been heard ; and it was now a year 
since Hastings had been admitted to bail 
\/Tiie interest taken by the public In the triii! vras great 
when the Court began to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the ’Begums. 
From that time the excitement went down fast. The 
spectacle had lost the attraction of novelty. The great 
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reading of papers, filled with words unintelligible to 
English ears, with lacs and crores, zemindars and aumils, 
simnnds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There 
remained bickerings, not always carried on with t|ie 
best taste or with the best temper, between the managers 
of the impeachment and the council for the defence, 
particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. There 
remained the endless marches and countermarches of 
the peers between their House and the Hall : for as often 
as a point of law was to be discussed, their Lordships 
retired to discuss it apart ; and the consequence was, as a 
Peer wittily said, that the judges walked and the trial 
stood still. 

It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788, when the 
trial commenced, no important question, either of domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public mind. The proceed- 
ing in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted 
most of the attention of Parliament and of the country. 
It was the one great event of that season. But in the 
following year the King's illness, the debates on the 
Regency, the expectation of a change of ministry, corfi- 
pletely diverted public attention from Indian affairs ; and 
within a fortnight after George the Third had returned 
thanks in St. Paul's for his recovery, the States- General 
of France met at Versailles. In the midst of the agitation 
produced by these events, the impeachment was for a 
time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session 
of 1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, 
and when the Peers had little other business before them, 
only thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 
1789 the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House till the 
session was far advanced. When the King recovered, 
the circuits were beginning. The judges left town; the 
Lords w^aited for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; 
and the consequence was that during the whole year, only 
seventeen days A^ere given to the case of Hastings. It| 
was clear that the matter would be protracted to a lengthj 
unprecedented in the annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, 
though it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have 
been useful in the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding 
from which much good can now be expected. Whatever 
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peaclimeiit may not be ccmfidenlly prvflirtiH! before a 
witness lias been exaniined ; and* even if it wen possible 
to rely on their justice, lliey would still be quite unfit 
to^ try siuii a cause as Ilia! of I fastings. They sit only 
during half the year. They have to fransirl iiimii legis^ 
lalivir and nuuii jiidIdaJ business. I'he bnvif»rds whose 
advice is required in guide the unleariri^d majorily, are 
einphn'cd dally In aflmlnistering justice elsewlicrV, |t 
Is iiiipoKHildtq ilicrefore, that clurina a biny scssioin the 
Upper House should give more than a T-w days to an 
|impeadinient. To expect that tlicir Liirtlsldps would 
give up partrldgc-shooUnu* in order lo bring the greatest 
delinquent to siieecly justice, or to relieve arruM-'d innocence 
by speedy sKH|iiiltab would be unrrasnnalile iinleed. A 
well consiitutecl IrlbiiiKib sitting regularly six days In 
the week, and nine hours in the day, would have brciiigM 
the trial of Hasiinps to a eiose in less than tfiree inonlhs. 
The Lords had not finished their work In seven years. 

The resuii ceased to be matter of doiihU from the time 
when the Lords resolved that tiiey would he guided by 
tllfe rules of evidence which are rcrcivcd in the Inferior 
courts of the realm. Those riih‘S, it Is well kiiowin exclude 
much infoniiation which would be quite sutlicieni to 
determine the conduct of any reasoinihic niaii^ in the 
most important transactions of private life. 1 licse rules, 
at every assizes, save scores of rtilprils whom juilges, 
Jury, and spivtalors, firmly believe to hr guilty. But 
when those rules were rigiilly applied to olfeiicrs ecHiitiiilled 
many years heforc, at the distance of many llioiisnnds of 
mlies, conviction was, of course, out of lhr'c|ueslliim We 
do not blame the accused ami his coiiiisel for availing 
themselves of every legal advantage In order to obtain 
an aequitlaL But it is clear that an ac«|iiiHal so oblalnecl 
cannot be pleaded In bar cif the jiicigmeiil of history. 

Several aitempis were imule by Ihe frIiMids of *1 fastings 
to put a slop to the trial. In l7Htl they |)rif|'ioss?cl a vola 
of censure upon Burke, for same violeiil liiiiguage which 
he had used respecting the death of Xiimaiiiiar and the 
connection between liasilngs and Iinpey, Burke was 
then unpopular in the last degree both with the House 
and with the country. The asperity and imlcccney of some 
expressions which he Imd used during tin* debates on llie 
Regency, had annoyed even his warmest friends. Ilie 
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mortification or humiliation should induce him to flinch 
from the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 

In the following year the Parliament was dissolved ; 
and the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the 
new House of Commons might not be disposed to go an 
with the impeachment. They began by maintaining 
that the whole proceeding was terminated by the dissolu- 
tion. Defeated on this point, they made a direct motion 
that the impeachment should be dropped ; but they 
were defeated by the combined forces of the Government 
and the Opposition. It was, however, resolved that, for 
the sake of expedition, many of the articles should be 
withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure been 
adopted, the trial would have lasted till the defendant 
was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro-i 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought! 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms of the Commons to the Bar 
of the Lords. On the last day of this great procedure the 
public curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. 
Anxiety about the judgment there could be none; for 
it had been fully ascertained that there was a great majority 
for the defendant. Nevertheless, many wished to see the 
pageant, and the Hall was as much crowded as on the 
first day. But those who, having been present ©n 
the first day, now bore a part in the proceedings of the 
last, were few ; and most of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken 
place before one generation, and the judgment was pro- 
nounced by another. The spectator could not look at the 
woolsack, or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the green 
benches of the Commons, without seeing something that 
reminded him of the instability of all human things, of the 
instability of power and fame and life, of the more lament- 
able instability of friendship. The great seal was borne 
before Lord Loughborough, who, when the trial commeneed, 
was a fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt's Government, and who 
was now a member of that Government, while Thurlow, 
who presided in the court when it first sat, estranged from 
all his old allies, sat scowling among the junior barons. Of 
about a hundred and sixty nobles who walked in the 
procession on the first day, sixty had been laid in their 
family vaults. Still more affecting must have been the 
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their fiiendshlp was at an end. It had hecn violently and 
publicly dissolved, with tears and storiny reproaches. If 
those men, once so dear to each other, were now compelled 
to .meet for the purpose of m.anaglng the impeachment, 
they met as strangers whom public hiisiness luul brought 
togtdher, and behaved to each other with cold and distant 
civility. Burke had in his vortex whirled away Wiiidluim ; 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

I Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these, only six found 
jHastiiigs guilty on the charges rclaling to Cheyte Sing and 
ito the Begums. On other charges, the majority in lits 
Ifavour was still greater. On some he was uiianimoiisiy 
absolved. He was then called to the Bar, was Informed 
Ifrom the Woolsack that the Lords had acquitted him, and 
iw^as solemnly discharged. He bowed respectfully and 
Tetired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully expected. 
Tt was also generally approved. At the commencement of 
the trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable 
feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial there 
was a feeling equally strong a.nd equally unreasonable In 
Ms favour. One cause of the change W’as, no doubt, what 
is commonly called the fickleness of the multitude, but what 
seems to us to be merely the general law^ of human nature. 
Both in Indhidiials and In masses violent excitement is 
always followed by remission, and often by reaction. We 
arc all inclined to depreciate whatever wc have overpraised, 
and, on the other haiuL to show undue indulgence where 
we have shown undue rigour. ■ It %vas thus In the case of 
Tiastings. The length of hBJlriaL moreoYiT^ jnade him an 
object of wasTImuglitTdnd not withoiil 

riasS^TSat!," was guilty, he was still an ill-used 

man, and that an Impeachment of eight years was more 
than a sufficient punishment. . It was also felt that, though, 
in ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is not 
allowed to set off his good actions against Ms crimes, a 
great political cause should he tried on different principles, 
and that a man who had governed an empire during thirteen 
years might have done some very reprehensible things, 
and yet might be on the whole. deserving of rewards and 
honours rather than of fine and imprisonment. The Press, 
an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, was used by 
Hastings and his friends with great effect. Every sMp, 
too, that arrived from Madras or BengaL brouaht a cuddv 
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members of the Indian services, civil and military, were 
settled in all corners of the kingdom* Each of them was, 
of course, in his own little circle, regarded as an oracle on 
an Indian question ; and they were, with scarcely qjie 
exception, the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to be 
added, that the numerous addresses to the late Governor- 
General, which his friends in Bengal obtained from the 
natives and transmitted to England, made a considerable 
impression. To these addresses we attach little or no 
importance. That Hastings was beloved by the people 
whom he governed is true ; but the eulogies of pundits, 
zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, do not prove it to be 
true. For an English collector or judge would have found 
it easy to induce any native who could write to sign a 
panegyric on the most odious ruler that ever was in India. 
iFwassaSd that at Benares, the very place at which the 
acts set forth in the first article of impeachment had beeni 
committed, the natives had erected a temple to Hastings ; 
and this story excited a strong sensation in England. 
Burke's observations on the apotheosis were admirable.. 
He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident | 
which had been represented as so striking. He knew 
something of the mythology of the Brahmins. He knew 
that as they worshipped some gods from love, so they i 
worshipped others from fear. He knew that they erected] 
shrines, not only to the benignant deities of light and plenty, 
but also to the fiends who preside over small-pox and 
murder ; nor did he at all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings, 
to be admitted into such a Pantheon. This reply h» 
always struck us as one of the finest that ever was made 
in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, 
decorated by the most briUiant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But in everything except 
character, he would have been far better off if, when first 
impeached, he had at once pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of 
fifty thousand pounds. He was a ruined man. The legal 
expenses of his defence had been enormous. The expenses 
which did not appear in his attorney's bni were perhaps 
larger still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. 
Great sums had been laid out in bribing newspapers, re- 
warding pamphleteers, and circulating tracts. Burke, so 
early as 1790, declared in the House of Commons that 
twenty thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting 
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stooped so low as to court the aid of that lualipnaut and 
filthy baboon John Williams, who called himself Anthony 
Pasquin. It was necessary to subsidise such allies largely. 
The private hoards of Hastings bad disappeared/ I| 
IS said iliai the luiiiker to whom they had btten intrusted 
had failed. Still If Hastings had practised strict cfconomy, 
he would, after all bis losses, have had a nifaleraic conv 
petence ; ’ but in the management rd Ids private alTairs 
he was Imprudent, The dearest wish of Ids heart had 
always been to regain DaylesforcL At length, in the very 
year'in which his" trial amnnenml, tlie wisii was accom- 
plished ; and the domain, alienated more tlian seventy 
years before, returned to the descendant of its old lords. 
Bill the manor house was a ruin ; and the grciufids round 
it had, during many years, been utterly neglected, 
blastings proceeded to "build, to- plant, to form a sheet of 
water, to excavate a grotto ; and before he was dismissed 
from the Bar to the' House of Lords, be had expended 
more than forty thousand pounds In adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the directors and of the 
proprietors of the East India Company was that he had 
great claims on them, that his services to them had been 
eminent, and that his misforiunes had been the etlecl of 
his zeal for their interest His friends In Leadenhall 
Street propo.sed to rehninirse him the costs of his trial, and 
to settle on him an annuily of five thrnisand poiiiids a year. 
Bui the consent of the Board of Control was necessary; 
and at the head of the Boarcl of Control was I\Ir, Dundas, 
who bad himself been a party to tlie inipeadimcid, evho had, 
on that account, iicen revlic^i wbh great bllteriicss by the 
adlierents of Hastings, and who, tlierefore, was not In a 
very complying mood. He refused to txinseiil to what 
the directors suggested. The directors reinonstralecL A 
long controversy followed. Hastings, in the iiieanliiiie, 
was rediieed to such distress that he could hardly pay Ills 
w^cekly i)ills. At length a compromise was made. An 
annuity for life of four iliousand pounds was settled on 
Hastings ; and in order to enable him to meet pressing 
demands, he was to receive ten years’ annuity In advance. 
The Company wms also permllled to lend him fifty thousand 
pounds, to be repaid by Instalments without Interest. 
This relief, though given In the most absurd manner, was 
sufliclent to enable the retired .Governor to live In comfort, 
and even in luxury, if he had been a skilful manaeer. But 
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expect. He iiad then looked forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council Board, an ohice at Whitehall. „ 
He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years 
of bodily and mental 'vigour. The case was widely different 
when he left the Bar of the Lords. He was how too old 
a man to turn his mind to a new class of studies and duties. 
He had no chance of receiving any mark of royal favour 
while Mr. Pitt remained in power ; and, when Mr. Pitt 
retired, Hastings was approaching his seventieth year. 

Once, and only once, ^ter his acquittal, he interfered in 
politics ; and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In 1804 he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. 
Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, 
from resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that 
a man, so able and energetic as Hastings, can have thought 
that, when Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great army, 
the defence of our Island could safely be entrusted to a 
ministry which did not contain a single person whom 
flattery could describe as a great statesman. It is also 
certain that, on the important question which had raised 
Mr. Addington to power, and on which he differed from 
both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, as might have been expected, 
agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly opposed to 
Addington. Religious intolerance has never been the vice 
of the Indian service, and certainly was not the vice of 
Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated him with 
marked favour. Fox had been a principal manager of the 
impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been 
an impeachment ; and Hastings, we fear, was on this 
occasion guided by personal considerations, rather than by 
a regard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed 
at Daylesford. He amused himself with embellishing his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize cattle, 
and trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in Eng- 
land. He sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, 
from the garden of what had once been his own. villa, 
among the green hedgerows of Allipore. lie tried also 
to naturalise in Worcestershire the delicious leechee, almost 
the only fruit of Bengal which deserves to be regretted 
even amidst the plenty of Govent Garden. The Mogul 
emperors, in the time of their greatness, had in vain at- 
tempted to introduce in Hindostan the goat of the table- 
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Literature divided Ills attention wiili liis conservatories 
and Ms mciia^gerie. Me had always loved heuks, and they 
were now nc-ces.sary to him. Though not a poet, in any 
high sense of the word, he wrote neat and ptill.slied lines 
with great fadlify, and was fond of exercihliig this talent. 
Indeed, if we must s])eak out, he seeip.s to have heen more 
of a Trissolin than was to he expeded from the pcnvcTS of 
liis miml^ and from the great part wliidi lie had idayed In 
difta We are assureci in these Mejmnrs that the first thing 
which he did in the morning was to wiite a co|iy of verses^ 
When the family and guests assembled, liie poem inaclc 
its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls ; and Itr. 
Glcig requires us to believe that, if from any aedilenl 
Hastings came to the hreakfasl-lahle without one of his 
charming performances In his hand, the omission was felt 
*by all as a grievous disappointment. Tastes differ widely. 
For ourselves, we must say that, however good the 
breakfast at Daylesford may have been — and W’e are 
assured that the tea was of the most aromatic flavotir, and 
that neither tongue nor venison-pasty was wauling'— we 
should have thought the reckoning high if we had been 
forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new 
madrigal or sonnet composed by our host. We are glad, 
however, that ]Mr. Gieig has prekrved this little feature of 
character, though we think It by no means a beauty. It 
is good to be often reminded of the ineonsislency of human 
nature, and to learn to look without w-onder'or disgust 
on the weaknesses widch are foumi In the strongest miiMls. 
Dionysius in old times, Frederic in the last century, with 
capacity and vigour equal to the contiuci of the greatest 
affairs, untied all the little vanities and affeclaiions of 
provincial blue-stockings. These great examples may 
console the admirers of Hastings for the alllictkm of seeing 
him reduced to the level of the Haylcvs and Sewards. 

Wlien Hastings had passed' many "years in relirement, 
and had long oiilllved the common age of men, he again 
became for a short time an object of general atteiitlom 
In 1813 the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed ; and much discussion about Inclian affairs took 
place in ParliamenL It was determined to examine 
witnesses at the Bar of the'Ctommons ; and Hastings was 
ordered to attend. He had. appeared at that Bar once 
before. It was when he read his answer to the charges 
which Burke had laid on the table. Since that time twentv- 
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Mstory, and who seemed to have risen from the dead, conld 
not hut produce a solemn and pathetic effect. The 
Commons received him with acciamations, ordered a chair 
to be set for him, and, when he retired, rose and uncovered. 
There were, indeed, a few who did not sympathise with 
the general feeling. One or two of the managers of the 
impeachment were present. They sate in the same seats 
which they had occupied when they had been thanked for 
the services which they had rendered in Westminster 
Hall: for, by the courtesy of the House, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. These gentlemen were not 
disposed to admit that they had employed several of the 
best years of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
They accordingly kept their seats and pulled their hats 
over their brows ; but the exceptions only made the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords received 
the old man with similar tokens of respect. The University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
and, in the Sheldonian Theatre, the undergraduates 
welcomed him with tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by 
marks of royal favour. Hastings was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and was admitted to a long private audience of 
the Prince Regent, who treated him very graciously. When 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited 
England, Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford, 
and in the Guildhall of London, and, though surrounded 
by a crowd of princes and great warriors, was everywhere 
received with marks of respect and admiration. He was 
presented by the Prince Regent both to Alexander and to 
Frederick William ; and his royal highness went so far as 
to declare in public that honours far higher than a seat 
in the Privy Council were due, and would soon be paid, 
to the man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. 
Hastings now confidently expected a peerage ; but, from 
some unexplained cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of 
good spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or 
degrading extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed 
by those who attain such an age. At length, on the twenty- 
second of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
he met death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude 
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/Afelsey wliicli lias during many ages afforded a quiet resting- 
piace tolbose wbose minds and bodies have been shattered 
by the 'contentions of the ''Great Hali, the dust of the ilius- 
tri#iis accus-ed should have 'mingled vith the dust of the 
lillustrious ac'cusers. This was not to be. Yet the place of 
interment was not ill chosen. Behind the chance! of the 
[parish church of Daylesford, in earth which already lieid 
Ithe bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid 
;tke coffin of the greatest man who has ever borne tliat 
iancient and widely extended name. On that very spot, 
probably, fourscore years before, the little Warren, meanly 
[ciad and scantily fed, had played, with the children of the 
1 ploughmen. Even then his young mind had resolved plans 
I which might be called romaii'tlc. Yet, however ronianllc, 
I it is not likely that they had bee'n so strange as the truth. 
Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes 
lof his line — not only had he re-purchased the old lands, 
jand rebuilt the old dwelling — he had preserved and ex- 
Itended an empire. He had founded a polity. He had 
administered government and w’ar with more than the 
capacity of Richelieu. He had patronised learning with 
the judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had been attacked 
>by the most formidable combination of enemies that ever 
sought the destruction of a single victim ; aiul over that 
. combination, after a struggle of ten years, lie !uui Iriumphed. 
Tie had at leiigtli gone <lown to his grave In the fulness of 
:age, in peace after so many troubles, in honour after so 
i much obloquy, 

^ y^hose who look on ills .character without, favour or 
Mnalevolence will pronounce that. In the two great elements 
of all social virtue, in respect for the rlgliis of others, aiul 
in sympathy for the sidlerlngs of others, he was deficient. 
His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was some- 
what hard. But though we .eaanoi with truth describe 
him either as a righteous or, as a merciful ruler, we cannot 
regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of 
his intellect, his rare talents for command, for administra- 
tion, and for controversy, Ms dauntless courage, his honour- 
able poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, 
his noble equanimity, trle'd by both extremes of fortune, 
and never disturbed by either. ■ 
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Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right 'Hohdluf able 
William Cecil Lord Burghley, Secretary of State in the Reign of 
King Edward the Sixth, and Lord High Treasurer of England in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth Containing an Historical View 
of the Times in which he lived, and of the many eminent and 
illustrious Persons with whom he was connected; with Extracts 
from his Private and Official Correspondence and other Papers, 
now first published from the Originals. By the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 3 vols. 4to. London : 1828, 1832. 

The work of Dr. Nares has filled us with astonishment 
similar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when 
first he landed in Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as 
the oaks in the New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, 
and' wrens of the bulk of turkeys. The whole book, and 
every component part of it, is on a gigantic scale. The 
title is as long as an ordinary preface, the prefatory matter 
would furnish out an ordinary book, and the book contains 
as much reading as an ordinary library. We cannot sum 
up the merits of the stupendous mass of paper which lies 
before us better than by saying that it consists of about 
two thousand closely printed quarto pages, that it occupies 
fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and that it weighs 
sixty pounds avoirdupois. Such a book might, before 
the Deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpa 
and Shalum ; but, unhappily, the life of man is now 
threescore years and ten, and we cannot but think it some- 
what unfair in Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a 
portion of so short an existence. 

Compared with the labour of reading through these 
volumes, all other labour, the labour of thieves on the 
treadmill, of children in factories, of negroes in sugar 
plantations, is an agreeable recreation. . There, was, it is 
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It is not merely in bullr, but in specific gravity also, tliat 
these jl/rnioirs 'exceed oil other human compositions. On 
every subject wliich the Professor discusses he produces 
thfce lime’s as many pages as another man, and one of his 
pages is as tedious' as another man’s three. His book is 
swelled to its vast dimensions by endless repetitions, by 
episodes vliieh have nothing to do with the main action, 
bv quotations from iiooks which are in every circulating 
library, and by reficctions which, when they liappen to 
be juk, are so“ obvious that they must necessarily occur 
to the mind of every reader. He employs more words in 
expounding and defending a truism than any other writer 
would employ in supporting a paradox. Of the rules of 
historical perspective he has not the faintest notion. 
There is neither foreground nor background in his delinea- 
tion. The wars of Charles the Fifth in Germany are detailed 
at almost as much length as in Robertson’s life of that 
prince. The troubles of Scotland are related as fully as 
in M'Crie’s Life of John Knox. It w’ould be most unjust 
to deny that Dr. Nares is a man of great industry and 
research, but he is so utterly incompetent to arrange the 
materials which he has collected, that he might as well 
have left them in their original repositories. 

Neither the facts which Dr. Nares has discovered, nor 
the arguments which he urges, wUl, we apprehend, materi- 
ally alter the opinion generally entertained by judicious 
readers of history concerning his hero. Lord Bur l eigh 
can hardly be called a a-eal man. He was noTorie oTiEose 
i^iose genius~n(i energy'cEange the fate of empires ; he 
was by nature and habit one of those who follow', not one 
of those who lead. Nothing that is recorded, either of 
his words or of his actions, indicates intellectual or moral 
elevation ; but his talents, though not brilliant, were of 
an eminently useful kind, and bis principles, though not 
inflexible, were not more relaxed than tho.se of his associ- 
ates and competitors. He had a cool temper, a sound 
judgment, great powers of application, and a constant 
eye to the main chance. In hi s youth he was, it seem'^ . 
fond of nractical jokes ; yet even out of these he' contfivS 
to extract some pecuniary profit. "Wlien he was studying 
the law at Gray’s Inn he lost all his furniture and bo oks 
at the gaming-table t o one of his friends ; he according 
Ebrcd a Eole in the wall w'hich separated his chambers from 
those of his associate, and at midnight bellowed through 
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noted/' To the last Burleigh was somewhat jocose, and 
some of his sportive sayings have been recorded by Bacon ; 
they show much more shrewdness than generosity, and 
are, indeed, neatly expressed reasons for exacting mojiey 
rigorously, and for keeping it carefully. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that he was rigorous and careful for the 
public advantage as well as for his own. To extol Ms 
moral character as Dr. Nares has extolled it is absurd. It 
would be equally absurd to represent him as a corrupt, 
rapacious, and bad-hearted man. He paid great attention 
to the interests of the State, and great attention also to 
the intei'est of his own family. He never deserted his 
friends till it was very inconvenient to stand by them, was 
an excellent Protestant when it was not very advantageous 
to be a Papistj recommended a tolerant policy to his 
mistress as strongly as he could recommend it without 
hazarding her favour, never put to the rack any person 
from whom it did not seem probable that useful information 
might be derived, and was so moderate in Ms desires that 
he left only three hundred distinct landed estates, though 
he might, as his honest servant assures us, have left much 
more if he would have taken money out of the Exchequer 
for his own use, as many Treasurers have done.’* 

Burleigh, like the old Marquess of Winchester, who 
preceded him in the custody of the White Staff, was of 
the willow, and not of the oak. He first rose into notice 
by defending the supremacy of ""Henry VIII. He was 
subsequently favoured and promoted by the Duke of 
Somerset. He not only contrived to escape unhurt when 
his patron fell, but became an important member of the 
administration of Northumberland. Dr. Nares assures us 
over and over again that there could have been nothing 
base in CeciFs conduct on this occasion ; for, says he, 
Cecil continued to stand well with Granmer. This, we 
confess, hardly satisfies us. We are much of the mind of 
Falstaff’s tailor. We must have better assurance for Sir 
John than Bardolph’s. We like not the security. 

Through the whole course of that miserable intrigue 
which was carried on round the dying bed of Edward VI., 
Cecil so bemeaned himself as to avoid, first, the displeasure 
of Northumberland, and afterwards the displeasure of 
Mary. He was prudently unwilling to put his hand to 
the instrument which changed the course of the succession. 
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it as secretary of state/’ says that quaint writer ; but 
his heart consented not thereto. Yea, he openly opposed 
it ; though at last yielding to the greatness of Nortliiimber- 
la^, in an age when it was present drow'ning not to swim 
with the stream. But as the philosopher tells us, that, 
though the planets be \Yhirkd about daily from east to w*est, 
by the motimi of the primum mobile^ yet have they also a 
contrary proper motion of their owm from west to east, 
Yvhich they slowly, though surely, move at their leisure ; 
so Cecil had secret counter-endeavours against the strain of 
the court herein, and privately advanced bis riglilM 
Intentions against the foresald duke’s ambition/’ 

This was undoubtedly the most perilous conjuncture 
of CeciFs life. Wherever there wms a safe course, he 'was 
safe. But here every course was full of danger. His 
situation rendered it impossible for him to be neutral. 
If he acted on either side, if he refused to act at all, he ran 
a fearful risk. He saw all the difficulties of his position. 
He sent his money and plate out of London, made over 
his estates to his son, and carried arms about his person. 
His best arms, however, were his sagacity and his self- 
command. The plot in which he had been an imwOling 
accomplice ended, as it w'as natural that so odious and 
absurd a plot should end, in the ruin of its contrivers. In 
the meantime, Cecil quietly extricated himself, and, having 
been succcssiveh patronised b'y Henry, by Somerset, and 
by Northumherfand, continued to flourish under the pro- 
tection of .Mary. 

He had no asf>iralIons after the crown of martyrdom. 
He confessed liimself, therefore, willi great decorum, 
heard mass in Winihkulon Church at Easier, and, for the 
better ordering of his spiritual concerns, took a priest into 
his house. Dr. Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any 
casuist with whom 'vve are acquainted, vindicates his hero 
by assuring us that this was not superstition, but pure 
uiimixed hypocrisy. That he did. In some manner 
conform, we shall not be able, .in the face of existing 
documents, to deny ; while we feel in our own minds 
abundantly satisfied, that, during this very trying reign, 
he never abandoned the prospect of another revolution in 
favour of Protestantism.” In another place, the Doctor 
tells us that Cedi W'Cnt to mass with no idolatrous inten- 
tion/’ Nobody, we believe, ever accused him of idolatrous 
intentions. The verv ground of the charge against him 
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admiration of the incomparable letters of Pascal. It is 
somewhat strange, therefore, that he should adopt, to the 
full extent, the Jesuitical doctrine of the direction of 
intentions. 

We do not blame Cecil for not choosing to be burnt. 
The deep stain upon his memory is that, for differences 
of opinion for which he would risk nothing himself, he 
in the day of his power took away without scruple the 
lives of others. One of the excuses suggested in these 
Memoirs for his conforming, during the reign of Mary, 
to the Church of Rome, is that he may have been of the 
same mind with those German Protestants who were called 
Adiaphorists, and who considered the popish rites as matters 
indifferent. Melancthon was one of these moderate persons, 
and appears,'" says Dr. Nares, “ to have gone greater 
lengths than any imputed to Lord Burleigh." We should 
have thought this not only an excuse, but a complete 
vindication, if Cecil had been an Adiaphorist for the benefit 
of others as well as for his own. If the popish rites were 
matters of so little moment that a good Protestant might 
lawfully practise them for his safety, how could it be just 
or humane that a Papist should be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, for practising them from a sense of duty? 
Unhappily these non-essentials soon became matters of 
life and death. Just at the very time at which Cecil 
attained the highest point of power and favour, an Act of 
Parliament was passed by which the penalties of high 
treason were denounced against persons who should do 
in sincerity what he had done from cowardice. 

Early in the reign of Mary, Cecil was employed in a 
mission scarcely consistent with the character of a zealous 
Protestant. He was sent to escort the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Pole, from Brussels to London. That great body 
of moderate persons who cared more for the quiet of the 
realm than for the controverted points which were in issue 
between the Churches, seem to have placed their chief 
hope in the wisdom and humanity of the gentle Cardinal. 
Cecil, it is clear, cultivated the friendship of Pole with 
great assiduity, and received great advantage from the 
Legate’s protection. 

But the best protection of Cecil, during the gloomy 
and disastrous reign of Mary, was that which he derived 
from his own prudence and from his own temper, a prudence 
which could never be lulled into carelessness, a temper 
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it as secretary of state/’* says that quaint writer; ''but 
Ms heart consented not thereto. Yea, he openly opposed 
it ; though at last yiekiing to- the greatness of Northumber- 
land, in an age when it was present drowning not to swim 
with the stream. But as the philosopher tells us, that, 
though the fdaiiets be whirled about daily from east to west, 
by the motion of the primum mobile, yet have they also a 
contrary proper motion of their own from west to east, 
which they slowiy, though surely, move at their leisure ; 
so Cecil had secret coimler-endea.vours against the strain of 
the court herein, and privately advanced his rightful 
Intentions against the foresaid duke's ambition/' 

This was undoubtedly the most perilous conjunctiire 
of Cecil's life. ‘Wherever there wms a safe course, he was 
safe. But here every course was full of danger. His 
situation rendered it impossible for him to be neuiraL 
If he acted on either side, if he refused to act at all, he ran 
a fearful risk. He saw Ml the difficulties of his position. 
He sent his money and plate out of London, made over 
his estates to his son, and carried arms about his person. 
His best arms, however, were his sagacity and his self- 
command. The plot in which he had been an unwilling 
accomplice ended, as It was natural that so odious and 
absurd a plot should end, in the niin of its contrivers. In 
the meantime, Cecil quietly extricated himself, and, having 
been suc'<H*Hsivcly patronised by Henry, by Somerset, and 
by Northumheiinnd, continued to flourish under the pro- 
tection of Mary. 

lie had no aspirations after the crown of martyrdom. 
He confessed himself, therefore, with great decorum, 
heard mass in Wimbledon Church at Easter, and, for the 
better ordering of his spiritual concerns, took a priest into 
his house. Dr. Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any 
casuist with whom we are acquainted, vindicates his hero 
by assuring us that this was not superstition, but pure 
unmIxed hypocrisy. “ That he -did in some maimer 
conform, we shairnot be able. In the face of existing 
documents, to deny ; while we feel in our own minds 
abundantly satisfied, that, during this very trying reign, 
he never abandoned the prospect of another revolution’ in 
favour of Protestantism.'" In another place, the Doctor 
tells us that Cecil went to mass with no idolatrous inten- 
tion.” Nobody, we believe, ever accused him of idolatrous 
intentions. The verv ground, of the charge against him 
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admiration of ttie incomparable letters of Pascal. It is 
somewhat strange, therefore, that he should adopt, to the 
full extent, the Jesuitical doctrine of the direction of 
intentions. ^ 

We do not blame Cecil for not choosing to be burnt. 
The deep stain upon his memory is that, for differences 
of opinion for which he would risk nothing himself, he 
in the day of Ms power took away without scruple the 
lives of others. One of the excuses suggested in these 
Memoirs for his conforming, during the reign of Mary, 
to the Church of Rome, is that he may have been of the 
same mind with those German Protestants who were called 
Adiaphorists, and who considered the popish rites as matters 
indifferent. Melancthon was one of these moderate persons, 
and ‘‘ appears,"' says Dr. Nares, “ to have gone greater 
lengths than any imputed to Lord Burleigh." We should 
have thought this not only an excuse, but a complete 
vindication, if Cecil had been an Adiaphorist for the benefit 
of others as well as for his own. If the popish rites were 
matters of so little moment that a good Protestant might 
lawfully practise them for his safety, how could it be just 
or humane that a Papist should be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, for practising them from a sense of duty ? 
Unhappily these non-essentials soon became matters of 
life and death. Just at the very time at which Cecil 
attained the highest point of power and favour, an Act of 
Parliament was passed by which the penalties of high 
treason were denounced against persons who should do 
in sincerity what he had done from cowardice. 

Early in the reign of Mary, Cecil was employed in a 
mission scarcely consistent with the character of a zealous 
Protestant. He was sent to escort the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Pole, from Brussels to London. That great body 
of moderate persons who cared more for the quiet of the 
realm than for the controverted points which were in issue 
between the Churches, seem to have placed their chief 
hope in the wisdom and humanity of the gentle Cardinal. 
Cecil, it is clear, cultivated the friendship of Pole with 
great assiduity, and received great advantage from the 
Legate's protection. 

But the best protection of Cecil, during the gloomy 
and disastrous reign of Mary, was that which he deriyed 
from his own prudence and from his own temper, a prudence 
which could never be luUed into carelessness, a temper 
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lier gratitude and confidence. Yet lie continued to receive 
marks of favour from tlie Queen. In the House of 
ComiBcms, he put himself at the head of the party opposed 
loathe Court. Yet, so guarded was Ills language that, 
even when some of those w’ho acted with him ■were im- 
prisoned by the. Prh^ Council, he escaped with impunity. 

At length Mary died : Elizabeth succeeded ; and Cecil 
rose at once to greatness. He was swmrn In Privy- 
Councillor and Seckdary of State to the new sovereign 
‘ before he left her prison of Hatfield ; and he continued to 
serve her during forty years, without Intermission, in the 
liiighest employments* His abilities were precisely those 
wWch keep men long In power. He belonged to the class 
of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, and the Liverpools, not to 
that of the St. Johns, the Carterets, the Chathams, and 
the Cannings. If he had been a man of original genius 
and of an enterprising spirit, ■ it would have been scarcely 
possible for him to keep his power or even his head. There 
was not room in one government for an Elizabeth and a 
Richelieu. What the haughty daughter of Henry needed, 
was a moderate, cautious, flexible minister, skilled in the 
details of business, competent to advise, but not aspiring 
to command- And such a minister she found in Burleigh. 
No arts could shake the confidence which she reposed in 
her old and trusty servant. The courtly graces of Leicester, 
the brilliant talents and accomplishments of Essex, touched 
the fancy, perhaps the heart, of the w’oman ; but no rival 
could deprive the Treasurer of the place which he possessed 
in the favour M tiie Queen. She sometimes chid him 
sharply ; but he was the man whom she delighted to 
honour. For Burleigh, she forgot her usual parsimony 
both of wealth and of dignities. For Burleigh, she relaxed 
that severe etiquette to which she was unreasonably 
attached. Every other person to whom she addressed 
her speech, or on whom the glance of her eagle eye fell, 
instantly sank on his knee. For Burleigh alone, a chair 
was set in her presence ; and there the old minister, by 
birth only a plain Lincolnshire esquire, took his ease, 
w%i!e the hauglity heirs of the FItzalans and the De Veres 
humbled themselves to the dust around him. At length, 
having survived all his early coadjutors and rivals, he died 
full of years and honours. His royal mistress visited him 
on his death-bed, and cheered Mm with assurances of her 
affection and esteem ; and Ms power passed, with little 
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of Austria Leld decided superiority, and aspired to universal 
dominion. In the year in which Burleigh was born 
Charles Y, obtained the imperial crown. In the year in 
which Burleigh died, the vast designs which had, durijig 
near a century, kept Europe in constant agitation, were 
buried in the same grave with the proud and sullen Philip. 

The life of Burleigh was commensurate also with t^ 
period during which a great moral revolution was effected 
—a revolution the consequences of which were felt, not 
only in the cabinets of princes, but at half the firesides 
in Christendom, He was born when the great religious 
schism was Just commencing. He lived to see that schism 
complete, and to see a line of demarcation, which, since 
his death, has been very little altered, strongly drawn 
between Protestant and Catholic Europe. 

The only event of modern times which can be properly 
compared with the Reformation is the French Revolution, 
or, to speak more accurately, that great revolution of 
political feeling which took place in almost every part of 
the civilised world during the eighteenth century, and 
which obtained in France its most terrible and signal 
triumph. Each of these memorable events may be 
described as a rising up of the human reason against a 
caste- The one was a struggle of the laity against the clergy 
for intellectual liberty ; the other was a struggle of the 
people against princes and nobles for political liberty. In 
both cases the spirit of innovation was at first encouraged 
by the class to which it was likely to be most prejudicial. 
It was under the patronage of Frederic, of Catherine, of 
Joseph, and of the grandees of France, that the philosophy 
wdiich afterwards threatened all the thrones and aristo- 
cracies of Europe with destruction first became formidable. 
The ardour with which men betook themselves to liberal 
studies, at the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was zealously encouraged by the 
heads of that very Church to which liberal studies were 
destined to be fatal. In both Cases, when the explosion 
came, it came with a violence which appalled and disgusted 
many of those who had previously been distinguished by 
the freedom of their opinions. The violence of the demo- 
cratic party in France made Burke a Tory and Alfieri a 
courtier. The violence of the chiefs of the German schism 
made Erasmus a defender of abuses, and turned the author 
of Utopia into a persecutor. In both cases, the convulsion 
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associated. Frightful cruelties were committed. Immense 
masses of property were confiscated. Every part of Europe 
swarmed with exiles. In moody and turbulent spirits 
zeal soured into malignity, or foamed into madness. From 
ttie political agitation of the eighteenth century sprang the 
Jacobins. From the religious agitation of the sixteenth 
century sprang the Anabapti^ TFe paftTsans of Rohes- 
IpefriroDEeci and murHered in the name of fraternity and 
equality. The followers of Kniperdoling robbed and 
murdered in the name of Christian liberty. The feeling 
of patriotism was, in many parts of Europe, almost wholly 
extinguished. All the old maxims of foreign policy were 
changed. Physical boundaries were superseded by moral 
boundaries. Nations made war on each other with new 
arms — ^with arms which no fortifications, however strong 
by Nature or by art, could resist — with arms before which 
rivers parted like the Jordan, and ramparts fell down 
lil{:e the walls of Jericho. The great masters of fleets and 
armies were often reduced to confess, like Milton's warlike 
angel, how hard they found it 

“ To exclude 

Spiritual substance with corporeal bar.” 

Europe was divided, as Greece had been divided during 
the period concerning which Thucydides wrote. The 
Conflict was not, as it is in ordinary times, between state 
and state, but between two omnipresent factions, each of 
which was in some places dominant and in other places 
oppressed, but which, openly or covertly, carried on their 
strife in the bosom of every society. No man asked whether 
another belonged to the same country with himself, but 
whether he belonged to the same sect. Party spirit seemed 
to justify and consecrate acts which in any other times 
would have been considered as the foulest of treasons. 
The French emigrant saw nothing disgraceful in bringing 
Austrian and Prussian hussars to Paris. The Irish or 
Italian democrat saw no impropriety in serving the French 
Directory against his own native Government. So, in 
the sixteenth century, the fury of theological factions 
SUSP ended all national animo sities and j e^ousies. The 
Spaniards were invited into France by the League ; the 
English were invited into France by the Huguenots. 

/^e by no means intend to underrate or to palliate the 
crimes an|i excesses which, during the last generation, were 
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house of their spiritual bondage was effected “ by plagues 
and by signs, by wonders and by war.’" We cannot but 
remember that, as in the case of the French Revolution, 
so also in the case of the Reformation, those who rose iip 
against tyranny were themselves deeply tainted with the 
vices which tyranny engenders. We cannot but remember 
that libels scarcely less scandalous than those of Hebert, 
mummeries scarcely less absurd than those of Glootz, and 
crimes scarcely less atrocious than those of Marat, disgrace 
the early history of Protestantism. The Reformation is an 
event long past. That volcano has spent its rage. The 
wide waste produced by its outbreak is forgotten. The 
landmarks which were swept away have been replaced. 
The ruined edifices have been repaired. The lava has 
covered with a rich incrustation the fields which it once 
devastated, and, after having turned a beautiful and fruitful 
garden into a desert, has again turned the desert into a 
stiH more beautiful and fruitful garden. The second great 
eruption is not yet over. The marks of its ravages are 
still ail around us. The ashes are still hot beneath our 
feet. In some directions the deluge of fire still continues 
to spread. Yet experience surely entitles us to believe 
that this explosion, like that which preceded it, will fertilise 
the soil which it has devastated. Already, in those parts 
which have suffered most severely, rich cultivation and 
secure dwellings have begun to appear amidst the waste. 
The more we read of the history of past ages, the more 
we observe the signs of our own times, the more do we 
feel our hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope for the 
future destinies of the human race. 

The history of the Reformation in England is full of 
strange problems. The most prominent and extra- 
ordinary phenomenon which it presents to us is the gigantic 
strength of the Government contrasted with the feebleness 
of the religious parties. During the twelve or thirteen 
years which followed the death of Henry VIII., the religion 
of the State was thrice changed. Protestantism was 
established by Edward ; the Catholic Church was restored ; 
by Mary ; Protestantism was again established by Eliza-| 
beth. The faith of the nation seemed to depend on the\ 
personal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor was this all. ; 
An Established Church was then, as a matter of course, 
a persecuting Church. Edward persecuted Catholics. 
Mary persecuted Protestants. Elizabeth persecuted 
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Ifierce and bloody opposition which, in France, each of the 
jreligious factions in its turn offered to the Government. 
"We had neither a Coligny nor a Mayenne, neither a Blon- 
comtour nor an Ivry. No English city braved sword and 
famine for the reformed doctrines with the spirit of Rochelle, 
or for the Catholic doctrines with the spirit of Paris. 
Neither sect in England formed a League. Neither sect 
extorted a recantation from the sovereign. Neither sect 
could obtain from an adverse sovereign even a toleration. 
The English Protestants, after several years of domination, 
sank down with scarcely a struggle under the tyranny of 
Mary. The Catholics, after having regained and abused 
their old ascendency, submitted patiently to the severe rule 
of Elizabeth, Neither Protestants nor Catholics engaged 
in any great and well-organised scheme of resistance. A 
few wild and tumultuous risings, suppressed as soon as 
they appeared ; a few dark conspiracies, in' which only a 
small number of desperate men engaged — such were the 
utmost efforts made by these two parties to assert the most 
sacred of human rights, attacked by the most odious 
tyranny. 

The explanation of these circumstances which has 
generally been given is very simple, but by no means 
satisfactory. The power of the Crown, it is said, was then 
at its height, and was in fact despotic. This solution, we 
own, seems to us to be no solution at all. It has long 
been the fashion— a fashion introduced by Mr. Hume— 
to describe the English monarchy in the sixteenth century 
as an absolute monarchy. And such undoubtedly it 
appears to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, it is true, 
often spoke to her parliaments in language as haughty 
and imperious as that which the Great Turk would use to 
his divan. She punished with great severity members of 
the House of Commons who, in her opinion, carried the 
freedom of debate too far. She assumed the power of 
legislating by means of proclamations. She imprisoned 
her sub j ects without bringing them to a legal trial. Torture 
was often employed, in defiance of the laws of England, 
for the purpose of extorting confessions from those who 
were shut up in her dungeons. The authority of the Star 
Chamber and of the Ecclesiastical Commission was at its 
highest point. Severe restraints were imposed on political 
and religious discussion. The number of presses was at 
one time limited. No man could print without a licence : 
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faitli and discipline ; and whoever departed from that rule, i 
either to the right or to the left, was in danger of severe j 
penalties. 

Such was this government. Yet we know that it was 
loved by the great body of those who lived under it. We 
know that, during the fierce contests of the sixteenth 
century, both the hostile parties spoke of the time of Eliza- 
beth as of a golden age. . That great Queen has now been 
lying two hundred and thirty years in Henry VII.'s Ghapel. 
Yet her memory is still dear to the hearts of a free people.' 

The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudors 
was, with a few occasional deviations, a popular govern- 
ment, under the forms of despotism. At first sight it may 
seem that the prerogatives of Elizabeth were not less ample 
than those of Louis XIV., and her parliaments were as 
obsequious as his parliaments — that her warrant had as 
much authority as his lettre-de-cachet The extravagance 
with which her courtiers eulogised her personal and mental 
charms went beyond the adulation of Boileau and Moliere. 
Louis would have blushed to receive from those who 
composed the gorgeous circles of Marli and Versailles 
such outward marks of servitude as the haughty Britoness 
exacted of all who approached her. But the authority of 
Louis rested on the support of his army. The authority 
of Elizabeth rested solely on the support of her people. 
Those who say that her power was absolute do not suffi- 
ciently consider in what her power consisted. Her power 
consisted in the willing obedience of her subjects, in their 
attachment to her person and to her office, in their respect 
for the old line from which she sprang, in their sense of 
the general security which they enjoyed under her govern- 
ment. These were the means, and the only means, which 
she had at her command for carrying her decrees into 
execution, for resisting foreign enemies, and for crushing 
domestic treason. There was not a ward in the city, there 
was not a hundred in any shire in England, which could 
not have overpowered the handful of armed men who 
composed her household. If a. hostile sovereign threatened 
invasion, if an ambitious noble raised the standard of 
revolt, she could have recourse only to the trainbands of 
her capital and the array of her counties, to the citizens 
and yeomen of England, commanded by the merchants 
and esquires of England. 

Thus, when intelligence arrived of the vast preparations 
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Spaniards/ The Mayor and Common Council, in return, 
desired to know what force the Queen’s Highness wished 
them to furnish. The answer was, fifteen ships and five 
thfpusand men. The Londoners deliberated on the matter, 
and, two days after, ‘‘ humbly intreated the council, in 
sign of their perfect love and loyalty to prince and country, 
to accept ten thousand men and thirty ships amply 
furnished/^ 

People who could give such signs as these of their loyalty 
were by no means to be misgoverned with impunity. The 
English in the sixteenth century were, beyond all doubt, 
a free people. They had not, indeed, the outward show of 
freedom ; but they had the reality. They had not as good 
a Constitution as we have ; but they had that without 
which the best Constitution is as useless as the King's 
proclamation against vice and immorality, that which, 
without any Constitution, keeps rulers in awe, force, and 
the spirit to use it. Parliaments, it is true, were rarely 
held, and were not very respectfully treated. The Great 
Charter was often violated. But the people had a security 
against gross and systematic misgovernment, far stronger 
than all the parchment that was ever marked with the sign 
manual ; and than alt the wax that was ever pressed by 
the Great Seal. 

j It is a common error in politics to confound means with 
fends. Constitutions, charters, petitions of right, declara- 
jtions of right, representative assemblies, electoral colleges, 
are not good government; nor do they, even when most 
elaborately constructed, necessarily produce good govern- 
ment. Laws exist in vain for those who have not the 
courage and the means to defend them. Electors meet in 
vain where want makes them the slaves of the landlord, 
or where superstition makes them the slaves of the priest. 
Representative assemblies sit in vain unless they have 
at their command, in the last resort, the physical power 
iwhich is necessary to make their deliberations free and 
I their votes effectual. 

The Irish are better represented in Parliament than the 
Scotch, who, indeed, are not represented at all. But are 
the Irish better governed than the Scotch ? Surely not. 
This circumstance has of late been used as an argument 
against reform. It proves nothing against reform. It 
proves only this, that laws have no magical, no 
supernatural virtue ; that laws do not act like Aladdin’s 
lamp or Prince Ahmed's apple ; that priestcraft, that 



system. A people whose education and habits are such 
that, in every quarter of the world, they rise above the 
mass of those with whom they mix, as surely as oil rises 
to the top of water, a people of such temper and s^f- 
government that the wildest popular excesses recorded in 
their history partake of the gravity of judicial proceedings 
and of the solemnity of religious rites, a people whose 
national pride and mutual attachment have passed into a 
proverb, a people whose high and fierce spirit, so forcibly 
described in the haughty motto which encircles their thistle, 
preserved their independence, during a struggle of centuries, 
from the encroachments of wealthier and more powerful 
neighbours, such a people cannot be long oppressed. Any 
government, however constituted, must respect their 
washes and tremble at their discontents. It is, indeed, 
most desirable that such a people should exercise a direct, 
influence on the conduct of affairs, and should make their* 
wdslies known through constitutional organs. But some’ 
influence, direct or indirect, they will assuredly possess. 
Some organ, constitutional or unconstitutional, they will 
assuredly find. They will be better governed under a good 
constitution than under a bad constitution. But they will 
be better governed under the worst constitution than some 
other nations under the best. In any general classification 
of constitutions, the Constitution of Scotland must be 
reckoned as one of the wwst, perhaps as the worst, in 
Christian Europe. Yet the Scotch are not ill-governed. 
And the reason is simply that they will not bear to be 
ill-governed. 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, in Afghanistan 
for example, though there exists nothing which an European 
publicist w^ould call a Constitution, the sovereign generally 
governs in conformity with certain rules established for 
the public benefit ; and the sanction of those rules is that 
every Afghan approves them, and that every Afghan is a 
soldier. 

The monarchy of England in the sixteenth century was 
a monarchy of this kind. It is called an absolute monarchy, 
because little respect was paid by the Tudors to those 
institutions which we have been accustomed to consider 
as the sole checks on the power of the sovereign. A 
modern Englishman can hardly understand how the people 
can have had any real security for good government under 
kings who levied benevolences, and chid the House of 
Commons as they would have chid a pack of dogs. People 
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severely tried, the nation would put forth its strength, 
and that its strength would be found irresistible. If a 
large body of Englishmen became thoroughly discontented, 
instead of presenting re^isitions, holding large meetings, 
passing resolutions, signing petitions, forming associations 
and unions, they rose up ; they took their halberds and 
their bows ; and, if the sovereign was not sufficiently 
popular to find among his subjects other halberds and other 
bows to oppose to the rebels, nothing remained for him 
but a repetition of the horrible scenes of Berkeley and 
Pomfret. He had no regular army which could, by its 
superior arms and its superior skill, overawe or vanquish 
the sturdy Commons of his realm, abounding in the native 
hardihood of Englishmen, and trained in the simple 
discipline of the militia. 

It has been said that the Tudors were as absolute as 
the Gsesars. Never was parallel so unfortunate. The 
government of the Tudors was the direct opposite to the 
government of Augustus and his successors. The Gsesars 
ruled despotically, by means of a great standing army, under 
the decent forms of a Republican Constitution. They 
called themselves citizens. They mixed unceremoniously 
with other citizens. In theory they were only the elective 
magistrates of a free commonwealth. Instead of arrogating 
to themselves despotic power, they acknowledged allegiance 
to the Senate. They were merely the lieutenants of that 
venerable body. They mixed in debate. They even 
appeared as advocates before the courts of law. Yet they 
could safely indulge in the wildest freaks of cruelty and 
rapacity, while their legions remained faithful. Our 
Tudors, on the other hand, under the titles and forms of 
monarchical supremacy, were essentially popular magis- 
trates. They had no means of protecting themselves 
against the public hatred; and they were therefore com- 
pelled to court the public favour. To enjoy all the state 
and all the personal indulgences of absolute power, to be 
adored with Oriental prostrations, to dispose at will of 
the liberty and even of the life of ministers and courtiers, 
this the nation granted to the Tudors. But the condition 
on which they were suffered to be the tyrants of White- 
hall was that they should be the mild and paternal sove- 
reigns of England. They were under the same restraints 
with regard to their people under which a military despot 
is placed with regard to his army. They would have found 
it as dangerous to grind their subjects with cruel taxation 
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Surrey, Seymour of Sudely, Somerset, Northumberland, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, perished on the scaffold. But in 
general the country gentleman hunted and the merchant 
traded in peace. Even Henry, as cruel as Domitian, but 
far more politic, contrived, while reeking with the Mood 
of the Lamice, to be a favourite with the cobblers. 

The Tudors committed very tyrannical acts. But in 
their ordinary dealings with the people they were not, and 
could not safely be, tyrants. Some excesses were easily 
pardoned. For the nation was proud of the high and fiery 
blood of its magnificent princes, and saw, in many pro- 
ceedings which a lawyer would even then have condemned, 
the outbreak of the same noble spirit which so manfully 
hurled foul scorn at Parma and at Spain. But to this 
endurance there was a limit. If the Government ventured 
;to adopt measures which the people really felt to be 
oppressive, it was soon compelled to change its course. 
■\Vhen Henry VIII. attempted to raise a forced loan of 
unusual amount by proceedings of unusual rigour, the 
opposition which he encountered was such as appalled even 
his stubborn and imperious spirit. The people, we are told, 
said that if they were treated thus, “ then were it worse 
than the taxes of France ; and England should be bound, 
and not free.'" The county of Suffolk rose in arms. The 
King prudently yielded to an opposition which, if he had 
persisted, would, in all probability, have taken the form 
of a general rebellion, Tow^ards the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth the people felt themselves aggrieved by the 
monopolies. The proud and courageous as she was, 

shrank from a contest with the nation, and, with admirable 
sagacity, conceded all that her subjects had demanded, 
while it was yet in her power to concede with dignity and 
grace. 

It cannot be imagined that a people who had in theii 
own hands the means of checking their princes, would 
suffer any prince to impose upon them a religion generali;^ 
detested. It is absurd to suppose that, if the nation had 
been decidedly attached to the Protestant faith. Mar j 
could have re-established the Papal supremacy. It h 
equally absurd to suppose that, if the nation had beer 
zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth could hav« 
restored the Protestant Church. The truth 
oeonle were not disnos*^^ * 
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the great body of tbeir countrymen, as wicked disturbers 
of the public peace. 

The account which Cardinal Bentivoglio gave of the 
state of religion in England well deserves consideratioji. 
The zealous Catholics he reckoned at one-thirtieth part of 
the nation. The people who would without the least scruple 
become Catholics, if the Catholic religion were established, 
he estimated at four-fifths of the nation. We believe 
this account to have been very near the truth. We believe 
that the people whose minds were made up on either side, 
who were inclined* to make any sacrifice or run any risk 
for either religion, were very few. Each side had a few 
enterprising champions and a few stout-hearted martyrs, 
but the nation, undetermined in its opinions and feelings, 
resigned itself implicitly to the guidance of the Government, 
and lent to the sovereign for the time being an equally 
ready aid against either of the extreme parties. 

We are very far from saying that the English of that 
generation were irreligious. They held firmly those 
doctrines which are common to the Catholic and to the 
Protestant theology. But they had no fixed opinion as 
to the matters in dispute between the churches. They were 
in a situation resembling that of those Borderers whom 
Sir Walter Scott has described with so much spirit — 

Who sought the beeves that made their broth 
In England and in Scotland both."" 

And who 

“ nine times outlawed had been 

By England’s King and Scotland's Queen,” 

They were sometimes Protestants, sometimes Catholics ; | 
sometimes half Protestants, half Catholics. 

The English had not for ages been bigoted Papists. In I 
the fourteenth century, the first and perhaps the greatest 
of the Reformers, John Wicklifle, had stirred the public | 
mind to its inmost depths. During the same century a I 
scandalous schism in the Catholic Church had diminished ! 
in many parts of Europe the reverence in which the Roman I 
Pontiffs were held. It is clear that a hundred years before I 
the time of Luther a great party in this kingdom was eager 
for a change at least as extensive as that which was sub se- I 
quently effected by Henry YIII. The House of Commons, I 
in the reign of Henry ly., proposed a confiscation of } 
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The Council of Constance removed some of the grossest 
of those scandals which had deprived the Church of the 
public respect. The authority of that venerable synod 
popped up the sinking authority of the Popedom. A 
considerable reaction took place. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that there was still some concealed Lollardism 
in England, or that many who did not absolutely dissent 
from any doctrine held by the Church of Rome were jealous 
of the wealth and power enjoyed by her ministers. At 
the very beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. a struggle 
took place between the clergy and the courts of law% in which 
the courts of law remained victorious. One of the bishops 
on that occasion declared that the common people enter- 
tained the strongest prejudices against his order, and that 
a clergyman had no chance of fair play before a lay tribunal. 
The London juries, he said, entertained such a spite to the 
Church that, if Abel were a priest, they would find him 
guilty of the murder of Cain. This -was said a few months 
before the time when Martin Luther began to preach at 
Wittenburg against indulgences. 

As the Reformation did not find the English bigoted 
Papists, so neither was it conducted in such a manner as 
to make them zealous Protestants. It was not under the 
direction of men like that fiery Saxon who swore that he 
would go to Worms, though he had to face as many devils 
as there were tiles on the houses, or like that brave Switzer 
who was struck down while praying in front of the ranks 
of Zurich. No jpreacher of religion had the same power here 
which Galvin had at Geneva and Knox in Scotland. The 
Government put itself early at the head of the movement, 
and thus acquired power to regulate, and occasionally to 
arrest, the movement. 

To many persons it appears extraordinary that Henry 
VIII. should have been able to maintain himself so long 
in an intermediate position between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant parties. Most extraordinary it would indeed be 
if we were to suppose that the nation consisted of none 
but decided Catholics and decided Protestants. The fact 
is that the great mass of the people was neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, midway between 
the two sects. Henry, in that very part of his conduct 
which has been represented as most capricious and incon- 
sistent, was probably following a policy far more pleasing 

' * ' J.1 4 . 
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sendo la maggior parte di loro incerti a quale Dio doves- 
sero ricorrereJ' They were generally, we think, favourable 
to the royal supremacy. They disliked the policy of the 
Court of Rome. Their spirit rose against the interference 
of a foreign priest with their national concerns. The 
bull which pronounced sentence of deposition against Eliza- 
beth, the plots which were formed against her life, the 
usurpation of her titles by the Queen of Scotland, the 
hostility of Philip, excited their strongest indignation. The 
cruelties of Bonner were remembered with disgust. Some 
parts of the new system, the use of the English language, 
for example, in public worship, and the communion in 
both kinds, were undoubtedly popular. On the other 
hand, the early lessons of the nurse and the priest were 
not forgotten. The ancient ceremonies were long remem- 
bered with affectionate reverence. A large portion of the 
ancient theology lingered to the last in the minds which 
had been imbued with it in childhood. 

The best proof that the religion of the people was of this 
mixed kind is furnished by the drama of that age. No^ 
man would bring unpopular opinions prominently forward* 
in a play intended for representation. And we may safely 
conclude that feelings and opinions which pervade the whole 
dramatic literature of a generation, are feelings and opinions 
of which the men of that generation generally partook. 

The greatest and most popular dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age treat religious subjects in a very remarkable 
manner. They speak respectfully of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. But they speak neither like 
Catholics nor like Protestants, but like persons who are 
wavering between the two systems, or who have made a 
system for themselves out of parts selected from both. 
They seem to hold some of the Romish rites and doctrines 
in high respect. They treat the vow of celibacy, for 
example, so tempting, and, in later times, so common a 
subject for ribaldry, with mysterious reverence. Almost 
every member of a religious order whom they introduce 
is a holy and venerable man. We remember in their plays 
nothing resembling the coarse ridicule with which the 
Catholic religion and its ministers were assailed two genera- 
tions later, by dramatists who wished to please the multi- 
tude. We remember no Friar Dominic, no Father Foigard, 
among the characters drawn by those great poets. The 
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highly creditable part to the Friar. The partiality of 
Shakespeare for Friars is well known. In Hamlet, the 
Ghost complains that he died without extreme unction, 
ai?.d, in defiance of the article which condemns the doctrine 
of purgatory, declares that he is 

coiiBneffll to fast in fires. 

Till to foiill crimes, done in his days of nature, 

Are burnt and piir,ged away/" 

These lines, we suspect, would have raised a tremendous 
' storm in the theatre at any time during the reign of Charles 
II. They were clearly not written by a zealous Protestant, 
or for zealous Protestants. Yet the author of King John 
and Henry YIIL was surely no friend to Papal supremacy. 

There is, we think, only one solution of the phenomena 
which we find in the history and in the drama of that age. 
The religi on of t he English w as a mixed, religion^Jike that 
of„the Samaritai s described inlhe Second^ Book of 

Kings, “-^£”0 ^ feared the Lord, and served their graven 
images ,* like that of the Judaising Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the synagogue with those 
of the Church ; like that of the Mexican Indians, who, 
during many generations after the subjugation of their 
race, continued to unite with the rites learned from their 
conquerors the worship of the grotesque idols which had 
been adored by Montezuma and Guatemozin. 

These feelings were not confined to the populace. Eliza- 
beth herself was by no means exempt from them. A 
crucifix, with wax lights burning round it, stood in her 
private chapel. She always spoke with disgust and anger 
of the marriage of priests. I was in horror, says Arch- 
bishop Parker, to hear such words to come from her mild 
nature and Christian learned conscience as she spake 
concerning God"s hoiy ordinance and institution of matri- 
mony."' Burleigh prevailed on her to connive at the 
marriages of churchmen. But she would only connive; 
and the chiidren sprung from such marriages were illegiti- 
mate till the accession of James I. 

That which is, as we have said, the great stain on the 
character of Burleigh is also the great stain on the character 
.of Elizabeth. Being herself an Adiaphorist, having no 
scruple about conforming to the Romish Church when 
conformity was necessary to her own safety, retaining to 
tup. ijqst m omen of her life a fondness for much of the 
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her religion which she was not prepared to suffer for it. 
She had held it firmly under persecution. She fully be- 
lieyed it to be essential to salvation. If she burned the 
bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue their soul,s. 
Elizabeth had no such pretext. In opinion, she was little | 
more than half a Protestant. She had professed, when it 
suited her, to be wholly a Catholic. There is an excuse, 
a wretched excuse, for the massacres of Piedmont, and the 
Autos da fe of Spain. But what can be said in defence of 
a ruler who is at once indifferent and intolerant ? 

If the great Queen, whose memory is still held inj'ust 
veneration by Englishmen, had possessed sufficient virtue 
and sufficient enlargement of mind to adopt those principles 
which More, wiser in speculation than in action, had avowed 
in the preceding generation, and by which the excellent 
L’Hospital regulated his conduct in her own time, how 
different would be the colour of the whole history of 
the last two hundred and fifty years I She had the 
happiest opportunity ever vouchsafed to any sovereign of 
establishing perfect freedom of conscience throughout her 
dominions without danger to her Government, without 
scandal to any large party among her subjects. ^ The 
nation, as it was clearly ready to profess either religion, 
would, beyond all doubt, have been ready to tolerate both. 
Unhappily for her own glory and for the public peace, she ’ 
adopted a policy from the effects of which the Empire is 
still suffering. The yoke of the Established Church was 
pressed down on the people till they would bear it no longer. 
Then a reaction came; another reaction followed. To 
the tyranny of the Establishment succeeded the tumul- i 
tuous conflict of sects, infuriated by manifold wrongs, 
and drunk with unwonted freedom. To the- conflict of ; 
sects succeeded again the cruel domination of one perse- 
cuting Church. At length oppression put off its most 
horrible form, and took a milder aspect. The penal laws 
which had been framed for the protection of the Established 
Ghurch were abolished. But exclusions and disabilities 
still remained. These exclusions and disabilities, after 
having generated the most fearful discontents, after having 
rendered all government in one part of the kingdom im- 
possible, after having brought the State to the very brink ; 
of ruin, have in our times been renaoved, but though ; 
removed, have left behind them a rankling which may last i 
for mj:inv It is melancholv to think with what ease 
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persecutions, the conspiracies, the seditions, the revolutions, 
the judicial murders, the civil wars, of ten generations. 

This is the d ark side o f her character. Yet surely 
, was.^^great w oman . OF“all‘^'tEe ' s'o'vereigns vdio^'^efH’sed 
^^6wer*whmh was seemingly absolute, but which, in fact, 
depended for support on the love and confidence of their 
subjects, she was by far the most illustrious. It has often 
been alleged as an excuse for the misgovernment of her 
successors that they only followed her example, that 
precedents might be found in the transactions of her reign 
for persecuting the Puritans, for levying money without 
the sanction of the House of Commons, for confining men 
without bringing them to trial, for interfering with the 
liberty of Parliamentary debate. All this may be true. 
But it is no good plea for her successors ; and for this plain 
reason, that they were her successors. She governed one 
generatio n, th^ governed another ; and^ Hweeirthe^^^^^^ 
gSTerafibhs th^ dlmbst aslitlle in common as between 
the people of two different countries. It was not by looking 
at the particular measures which Elizabeth had adopted, 
but by looking at the great general principles of her Govern- 
ment, that those who followed her were likely to learn the art 
of managing untractabie subjects. If, instead of searching 
the records of her reign for precedents which might seem 
to vindicate the mutilation of Prynne and the imprisonment 
of Eliot, the Stuarts had attempted to discover the funda- 
niental rules which guided her conduct in all her dealings 
with hpr people, they would have perceived that their 
policy was then most unlike to hers, when to a superficial 
observer it would have seemed most to resemble hers. 
Firm, haughty, sometimes unjust and cruel, in her pro- 
ceedings towards individuals or towards small parties, 
she avoided with care,^ or retracted with speed, every 
measure which seemed likely to alienate the great mass of 
the people. She gained more honour and more love by the 
manner in which she repaired her errors than she would 
have gained by never committing errors. If such a man as 
Charles L had been in her place when the whole nation 
was crying out against the monopolies, he would have 
refused all redress. He would have dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, and imprisoned the most popular members. He 
would have called another Parliament. He would have 
some vague and delusive promises of relief in return 
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that the nation demanded. He would have solemnly 
ratified an Act abolishing monopolies for ever. He would 
have received a large supply in return for this concession ; 
and within half a year new patents, more oppressive than 
those which had been cancelled, wwld have been issued 
by Scores. Such was the policy which brought the heir of 
a long line of kings, in early youth the darling of his country- 
men, to a prison and a scaffold. 

Elizabeth, before the House of Commons could address 
her, took out of their mouths the words which they were 
about to utter in the name of the nation. Her promises 
went beyond their desires. Her performance followed 
close upon her promise. She did not treat the nation as 
an adverse party, as a party which had an interest opposed 
to hers, as a party to which she was to grant as few advan- 
tages as possible, and from which she was to extort as much 
money as possible. Her benefits were given, not sold ; 
and, when once given, they were never withdrawn. She 
gave them too with a frankness, an effusion of heart, a 
princely dignity, a motherly tenderness, which enhanced 
their value. They were received by the sturdy country 
gentlemen who had come up to Westminster full of resent- 
ment, with tears of joy, , and shouts of '' God save the 
Queen.’’ Charles 1. gave up half the prerogatives of his 
crown to the Commons ; and the Commons sent him in 
return the Grand Remonstrance. 

We had intended to say something concerning that 
illustrious group of which Elizabeth is the central figure, 
that group which the last of the bards saw in vision from 
the top of Snowdon, encircling the Virgin Queen— 

« many a baron bold, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty 

We had intended to say something concerning the dexterous 
Walsingham, the impetuous Oxford, the graceful Sackville, 
the all-accomplished Sydney ; concerning Essex, the 
ornament of the Court and of the camp, the model of 
chivalry, the munificent patron of genius, whom great 
virtues, great courage, great talents, the favour of his 
sovereign, the love of his countrymen, all that seemed to 
msure a happy and glorious life, led to an early and an 
ignominious death ; concerning Raleigh, the soldier, the 

- thft Doet. the 
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murmuring one of Ms sweet love-songs too near the ears 
of her Highness's maids of honour, and soon after poring 
over the Talmud, or collating Polybius with Livy. We had 
in|ended also to say something concerning the literature 
of that splendid period, and especially concerning those 
two incomparable men, the Prince of Poets and the Prince 
of Philosophers, who have made the Elizabethan age a 
more glorious and important era in the history of the human 
mind than the age of Pericles, of Augustus, or of Leo. But 
subjects so vast require a space far larger than we can at 
present afford. We therefore stop here, fearing that, if 
we proceed, our article may swell to a bulk exceeding that 
of ail other reviews, as much as Dr. Nares's book exceeds 
the bulk of all other histories. 



JOHN HAMPDEN 

(December, 1831) 

Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times^ By 

Lord Nugent, 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 

We have read this book with great pleasure, though not 
exactly with that kind of pleasure which we had expected. 
We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect, from family papers and local traditions, much 
new and interesting information respecting the life and 
character of the renowned l^eader of the Long Parliam ent 
the firs t of those grea t English c om moners, whose pMn 
aSHitiffl of ''"Mr. ” has, to our “e afsT a inore”majestic^^s^ 
^anmFproud*est of the feudal titles.*^^ In this hope we Save 
been disappointed; but assuredly not from any want oi 
zeal or diligence on the part of the noble biographer. Even 
at Hampden there are, it seems, no important papers 
relating to the most illustrious proprietor of that ancienl 
domain. The most valuable memorials of him, which still 
exist, belong to the family of his friend. Sir John Eliot. 
Lord Eliot has furnished the portrait which is engraved 
for this work, together with some very interesting letters. 
The portrait is undoubtedly an original, and probably 
the only original now in existence. The intellectual fore- 
head, the mild penetration of the eye, and the inflexible 
resolution expressed by the lines of the mouth, sufficiently 
guarantee the likeness. We shall probably make some 
extracts from the letters. They contain almost all the new 
information that Lord Nugent has been able to procure 
respecting the private pursuits of the great man, whose 
memory he worships with an enthusiastic, but not extrava- 
gant, veneration. 

The public life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscurity. 
Hi s history, m are joarticularly..,^ to ,1640 . tq^his 

death, is^ the history of England. , These Memoirs must 
^’‘consf^reXmM^^hsofLhr^story of England ; and, 

*’ ... -1-^ "Urt + + ■rvOT'TI C(3>r1 nPHAXT 
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respecting tlie private character of Haiiipden is not in 
itself a circumstance as strikingly characteristic as any 
which the most minute chronicler, O'Meara, Mrs. Thrale, 
or poswell himself, ever recorded concerning their heroes. 
The celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance 
of a great man who neither sought nor shunned greatness, 
who found glory only because glory lay in the plain path 
of duty. During more than forty years he w%as known 
to his country neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated 
mind, of high principles, of polished address, happy in 
his family, and active in the discharge of local duties ; 
and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and sensible 
Member of Parliament, not eager to display his talents, 
stanch to his party, and attentive to the interests of 
his constituents. A great and terrible crisis came. A 
direct attack was made by an arbitrary government on 
a sacred right of Englishmen, on a right which was the 
chief security for all their other rights. The nation 
looked round for a defender. Calmly and unostentatiously 
the plain Buckinghamshire Esquire placed himself at the 
head of his countrymen, and right before the face and 
across the path of tyranny. The times grew darker and 
more troubled. Public service, perilous, arduous, delicate, 
was required; and to every service the intellect and the 
courage of this wonderful man were found fully equal. 
He became a debater of the first order, a most dexterous 
manager of the House of Commons, a negotiator, a soldier. 
He governed a fierce and turbulent assembly, abounding 
in able men, as easily as he had governed his family. 
He showed himself as competent to direct a campaign 
as to conduct the business of the petty sessions- We 
can scarcely express the admiration which we feel for 
a mind so great, and at the same time so healthful and 
so well proportioned, so willingly contracting itself to 
the humblest duties, so easily expanding itself to the 
highest, so contented in repose, so po^Yer^ui in action. 
Almost every part of this \drtuoiis and blameless life 
which is not hidden from us in modest privacy is a precious 
and splendid portion of our national history. Had the 
private conduct of Hampden afforded the slightest pre- 
tence for censure, he would have been assailed by the 
same blind malevolence which, in defiance of . the clearest 
proofs, still continues to call Sir John Eliot an .assassin. 
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or contemptible. They have made themselves merry 
with the cant of injudicious zealots. They have told 
us that Pym broke down in a speech, that Ireton had 
his nose pulled by Hollis, that the Earl of Northumberland 
cudgelled Henry Marten, that St. John's manners were 
sullen, that Yane had an ugly face, that Cromwell had 
a red nose. But neither the artful Clarendon nor the 
scurrilous Denham could venture to throw the slightest 
imputation on the morals or the manners of Hampden. 
What was the opinion entertained respecting him by 
the best men of his time, we learn from Baxter. That 
eminent person, eminent not only for his piety and his 
fervid devotional eloquence, but for his moderation, his 
knowledge of political affairs, and his skill in judging 
of characters, declared in the Saints' Rest that one of 
the pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in heaven was 
the society of Hampden. In the editions printed after 
the Restoration the name of Hampden was omitted. 
“ But I must tell the reader," says Baxter, that I did 
blot it out, not as changing my opinion of the person. 

. . . Mr. John Hampden was one that friends and enemies 
acknowledged to be most eminent for prudence, piety, 
and peaceable counsels, having the most universal praise 
of any gentleman that I remember of that age. I remember 
a moderate, prudent, aged gentleman, far from him, but 
acquainted with him, whom I have heard saying that if 
he might choose what person he would be then in the 
world, he would be John Hampden." We cannot but 
regret that we have not fuller memorials of a man who, 
after passing through the most severe temptations by 
which human virtue can be tried, after acting a most 
conspicuous part in a revolution and a civil war, could 
yet deserve such praise as this from such authority. Yet 
the want of memorials is surely the best proof that hatred 
itself could find no blemish on his memory.) 

The story of his early life is soon told."^ He was the 
head of a family which had been settled in Buckingham- 
shire before the Conquest. Part of the estate which he 
inherited had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor 
on Baldwyn de Hampden, whose name seems to indicate 
that he was one of the Norman favourites of the last 
Saxon kingv During the contest between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, the Hampdens adhered to the 
party bf the Red Rose, and were, consequently, persecuted 
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respecting tlie private character of Hampden is not in 
itself a circumstance as strikingly characteristic as any 
which the most minute chronicler, O’Meara, Mrs. Thrale, 
or Boswell himself, ever recorded concerning their heroes. 
The celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance 
of a great man who neither sought nor shunned greatness, 
who found glory only because glory lay in the plain path 
of duty. During more than forty years he was Ipown 
to his country neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated 
mind, of high principles, of polished address, happy in 
his family, and active in the discharge of local duties; 
and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and sensible 
Member of Parliament, not eager to display his talents, 
stanch to his party, and attentive to the interests of 
his constituents. A great and terrible crisis came. A 
direct attack was made by an arbitrary government on 
a sacred right of Englishmen, on a right which was the 
chief security for all their other rights. The nation 
looked round for a defender. Calmly and unostentatiously 
the plain Buckinghamshire Esquire placed himself at thi 
head of his countrymen, and right before the face and 
across the path of t 3 nranny. The times grew darker and 
more troubled. Public service, perilous, arduous, delicate, 
was required ; and to every service the inteliect and the 
courage of this wonderful man wei’e found fully equal. 
He became a debater of the first order, a most dexterous 
manager of the House of Commons, a negotiator, a soidier. 
He governed a' fierce and turbulent assembly, abounding 
in able men, as easily as be had governed his family. 
He showed himself as competent to direct a campaign 
as to conduct the business of the petty sessions. We 
can scarcely express the admiration which we feel for 
a mind so great, and at the same time so healthful and 
so well proportioned, so willingly contracting itself to 
the humblest duties, so easily expanding itself to the 
highest, so contented in repose, so powerful in action. 
Almost every part of this wnrtuous and blameless life 
which is not hidden from us in modest privacy is a precious 
and splendid portion of our national history. Had the 
private conduct of Hampden afforded the slightest pre- 
tence for censure, he would have been assailed by the 
same blind malevolence Vv^hich, in defiance of. the clearest 
proofs, still continues to call Sir John Eliot an .assassin. 
Had there been even any weak part in the character of 
Hampden, had Jiis manners been in any respect open 
to ridicule, we may be sure that no mercy would have 
been shown to him by the writers of Charles’s faction. 
Those writers have carefully preserved every little circum- 
stance which could tend to make their opponents odious 
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or contemptible. They have made themselves merry 
with the cant of injudicious zealots. They have told 
us that Pym broke down in a speech, that Ireton had 
his nose pulled by Hollis, that the Earl of Northumberland 
cudgelled Henry Marten, that St. John^s manners were 
sullen, that Vane had an ugly face, that Cromwell had 
a red nose. But neither the artful Clarendon nor the 
scurrilous Denham could venture to throw the slightest 
imputation on the morals or the manners of Hampden. 
What was the opinion entertained respecting him by 
the best men of his time, we learn from Baxter. {That 
eminent person, eminent not only for his piety and his 
fervid devotional eloquence, but for his moderation, his 
knowledge of political affairs, and his skill in judging 
of characters, declared in the Saints^ Rest that one of 
the pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in heaven was 
the society of Hampden. In the editions printed after 
the Restoration the name of Hampden was omitted. 
“But I must tell the reader,^' says Baxter, “ that I did 
blot it out, not as changing my opinion of the person. 

. . . Mr. John Hampden was one that friends and enemies 
acknowledged to be most eminent for prudence, piety, 
and peaceable counsels, having the most universal praise 
of any gentleman that I remember of that age. I remember 
a moderate, prudent, aged gentleman, far from him, but 
acquainted with him, whom I have heard saying that if 
he might choose what person he would be then in the 
world, he would be John Hampden.^" We cannot but 
regret that we have not fuller memorials of a man who, 
after passing through the most severe temptations by 
which human virtue can be tried, after acting a most 
conspicuous part in a revolution and a civil war, could 
yet deserve such praise as this from such authority. Yet 
the want of memorials is surely the best proof that hatred 
itself could find iio blemish on his memory,!. 

The story of his early life is soon told.'^ He was the 
head of a family which had been settled in Buckingham- 
shire^ before the Conquest. Part of the estate which he 
inherited had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor 
on Baldwyn de Hampden, whose name seems to indicate 
that he was one of the Norman favourites of the last 
Saxon king. During the contest between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, the Hampdens adhered to the 
party «of the Red Rose, and were, consequently, persecuted 
by Edward IV., and favoured by Henry VII. Under the 
Tudors the family was great and flourishing. Griffith 
Hampden, high sheriff of Buckinghamshire, entertained 
Elizabeth with great magnificence at his seat. His son, 
William Hampden, sat in the Parliament which that 
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Queen summoned in the year 1593. Wffliam married 
Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of the celebrated man who 
8 .ftcrw 3 .r(is governed, the Britisli Isls-nds witli more 
reg^l power; and from this marriage sprang John 

^^^was horn in 1594. In 1597 his father died, and 
lefrKmTeTr^o^a^^ estate. After passing some 

years at the grammar-school of Thame, young Hampden 
was sent at fifteen to Magdalen College, in the University 
of Oxford. At nineteen he was admitted a student of 
the Inner Temple, where he made himself master of 
the principles of the English law. In 1619 he married 
Elizabeth Svmeon, a lady to whom he appears to have 
been fondly attached. In the following year he was 
returned to Parliament by a borough which has in our 
time obtained a miserable celebrity, the borough of 
Grampound. . 

Of his private life during his early years little is known 
beyond what Clarendon has told us. In his entrance 
into the world, says that great historian, he indulged 
himself in all the licence in sports, and exercises, and 
company, which were used by men of the most jolly 
conversation."' A remarkable change, however, passed 
on his character. On a sudden,^' says Clarendon, 
''from a life of great pleasure and licence he retired to 
extraordinary sobriety and strictness, to a more reserved 
and melancholy society."' It is probable that this change 
took place when Hampden was about twenty-five years 
old. At that age he was united to a woman whom he 
loved and esteemed. At that age he entered into political 
life. A mind so happily constituted as his would naturaliy, 
under such circumstances, relinquish the pleasures of 
dissipation for domestic enjoyments and public duties. 

His enemies have allowed that he was a man in whom 
virtue showed itself in its mildest and least austere form. 
With the morals of a Puritan he had the manners of an 
accomplished courtier. Even after the change in his 
habits, " he preserved," says Clarendon, "" his own natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy 
to all men." These qualities distinguished him from most 
of the members of his sect and party, and in the great 
crisis in which he afterwards took a principal part were 
of scarcely less service to the country than his keen sagacity 
and his dauntless courage. * 

In January, 1621, Hampden took his seat in the House 
of Commons. His mother was exceedingly desirous that 
her son should obtain a peerage. His family, his posses- 
sions, and his personal accomplishments were such as 
would, in any age, have justified him in pretending to 
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that honour. But in the reign of Janies 1. there wasi 
one short cut to the House of Lords. It was but to askJ 
to pay, and to have. The sale of titles was carried on! 
as openly as the sale of boroughs in our times. Hamp4en| 
turned away with contempt from the degrading honours 
with which his family desired to see him invested/ and 
attached himself to the party which was in opposition 
to the Court. 

It was about this time, as Lord Nugent has justly 
remarked, that parliamentary opposition began to take 
a regular form. From a very early age the English had 
enjoyed a far larger share of liberty than had fallen to 
the lot of any neighbouring people. How it chanced that 
a country conquered and enslaved by invaders, a country 
of which the soil had been portioned out among foreign 
adventurers, and of which the laws were written in a 
foreign tongue, a country given over to that worst tyranny, 
the tyranny of caste over caste, should have become the 
seat of civil liberty, the object of the admiration and 
envy of surrounding states, is one of the most obscure 
problems in the philosophy of history. But the fact is 
certain. Within a century and a half after the Norman 
Conquest, the Great Charter was conceded. Within 
two centuries after the Conquest, the first House of 
Commons met. Froissart tells us, what indeed his whole 
narrative sufficiently proves, that, of all the nations of 
the fourteenth century, the English were the least disposed 
to endure oppression. Cest le plus perilleux peuple 
qui soil an monde, et plus outrageux et orgueilleuxJ' 
The good canon probably did not perceive that all the 
prosperity and internal peace which this dangerous people 
enjoyed were the fruits of the spirit which he designates 
as proud and outrageous. He has, however, borne ample 
testimony to the effect, though he was not sagacious 
enough to trace it to its cause. En le royaume d* Angle- 
terre,” says he, toutes gens, Idboureurs et marchands, 
onf appris de vivre en paix, et d mener leurs marchandises 
paisiblement, et les Idboureurs labourer."' In the fifteenth 
century, though England was convulsed by the struggle 
between the two branches of the royal family, the physical . 
and moral condition of the people continued to improve. ' 
Vnienage almost wholly disappeared. The calamities 
of war were little felt, except by those who bore arms. 
The oppressions of the Government were little felt, except 
by the aristocracy. The institutions of the country, * 
when compared with the institutions of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, seem to have been not undeserving of the 
praises of Fortescue. The government of Edward IV,, 
though we call it cruel and arbitrary, was humane and 
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liberal when, compared with that of Louis XI. or that 
of Charles the Bold. Comines, who had lived amidst the 
wealthy cities of Flanders, and who had visited Florence 
and:> Venice, had never seen a people so well governed as 
the English. Or selon mon advis/' says he, entre 
ioutes les seigneuries da monde, dont fag connoissanee, 
ou la chose publique est mieulx traiUe, et on regne mains 
de violence sur le peuple, ei ou il n'g a nuls edifices abbatus 
ng^ demolis pour guerre, c'est Angleterre ; et tombe le 
sort et le malheur sur ceulx qui font la guerre,” 

About the close of the fifteenth and the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, a great portion of the influence 
which the aristocracy had possessed passed to the Grown. 
No English king has ever enjoyed such absolute power 
as Henry VIIL But while the royal prerogatives were 
acquiring strength at the expense of the nobility, two 
great revolutions took place, destined to be the parents 
of many revolutions, the invention of printing and the 
Reformation of the Church. 

The immediate effect of th e Reformation i n England 
was by'Tiorineans"^^ K to poMical iTFertyT^ire 

authority which had been exercised by the Popes was 
transferred almost entire to the King. Two formidable 
powers which had often served to check each other \vere 
united in a single despot. If the system on which the 
founders of the Church of England acted could have 
been permanent, the Reformation would have been, in 
a political sense, the greatest curse that ever fell on our 
country. But that system carried within it the seeds 
of its own death. It w’as possible to transfer the name 
of Head of the Church from Clement to Henry ; but 
it was impossible to transfer to the new Establishment 
the veneration Which the old Establishment had inspired. 
Mankind had not broken one yoke in pieces only in order 
to put on another. The supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome had been for ages considered as a fundamenttil 
principle of Christianity, It had for it everything that 
could make a prejudice deep and strong, venerable anti- 
quity, high authority, general consent. It had been 
taught in the first lessons of the nurse. It was taken for 
panted in ah the exhortations of the priest. To remove 
it was to break innumerable associations, and to give 
a great and perilous shock to the principles. Yet this 
prejudice, strong as it was, could not stand in the great 
day of the deliverance of the human reason. And it wms 
not to be expected that the public mind, just after freeing 
itself by an unexampled effort from a bondage which 
it had endured for ages, would patiently submit to a 
tyranny which could plead no ancient title. Rome 
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had at least prescription on its side. But Protestant 
intolerance, despotism in an upstart sect, infallibility 
claimed by guides who acknowledged that they had 
passed the greater part of their lives in error, restraints 
imposed on the liberty of private judgment at the pleasure 
of rulers who could vindicate their own proceedings only 
by asserting the liberty of private judgment, these things 
could not long be borne. Those who had pulled down 
the crucifix could not long continue to persecute for the 
surplice. It required no great sagacity to perceive the 
inconsistency and dishonesty of men who, dissenting 
from almost all Christendom, would suffer none to dissent 
from themselves ; who demanded freedom of conscience, 
yet refused to grant it; who execrated persecution, 
yet persecuted ; who urged reason against the authority 
of one opponent, and authority against the reasons of 
another. Bonner acted at least in accordance with 
his own principles. Granmer could vindicate himself 
from the charge of being a heretic only by arguments 
which made him out to be a murderer. 

Thus the system on which the English princes acted 
with respect to ecclesiastical affairs for some time after 
the Reformation was a system too obviously unreasonable 
to be lasting. The public mind moved whhe the Govern- 
ment moved, but would not stop where the Government 
stopped. The same impulse which had carried millions 
away from the Church of Rome, continued to carry them 
forward in the same direction. As Catholics had become 
Protestants, Protestants became Puritans ; and the 
Tudors and Stuarts were as unable to avert the latter 
change as the Popes had been to avert the former. The 
Dissenting party increased and became strong under 
every kind of discouragement and oppression. They 
were a sect. The Government persecuted them ; and 
they became an opposition. The old Constitution of 
England furnished to them the means of resisting the 
sovereign without breaking the law. They were the 
majority of the House of Commons. They had the 
power of giving or withholding supplies ; and, by a judicious 
exercise of this power, they might hope to take from 
the Church its usurped authority over the consciences 
of men, and from the Crown some part of the vast pre- 
rogative which it had recently acquired at the expense 
of the nobles and of the Pope. 

The faint beginnings of this memorable contest may 
be discerned early in the reign of Elizabeth. The con- 
duct of her last Parliament made it clear that one of 
those great revolutions which policy may guide but cannot 
stop was in progress. It was on the question of monopolies 
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that the House of Commons gained its first great victory 
over the Throne. The conduct of the extraordinary 
woman who then governed England is an admirable 
study for politicians who live in unquiet times. It shows 
how thoroughly she understood the people whom she 
ruled, and the crisis in which she was called to act. Wiiat 
she held, she held firmly. What she gave, she gave 
graciously. She saw that it was necessary to make a 
concession to the nation ; and she made it, not grudgingly, 
not tardily, not as a matter of bargain and sale, not, in 
a word, as Charles I. would have made it, but promptly 
and cordially. Before a Bill could be framed or an Address 
presented, she applied a remedy to the evil of which 
the nation complained. She expressed in the warmest 
terms her gratitude to her faithful Commons for detecting 
abuses which interested persons had concealed from 
her. If her successors had inherited her wisdom with her 
crown, Charles I. might have died of old age, and James 
II. would never have seen St. Germain's. 

She died ; and the kingdom passed to one who was, 
in his own opinion, the greatest master of king-craft 
that ever lived, but who was, in truth, one of those kings 
whom God seems to send for the express purpose of hastening 
revolutions. Of all the enemies of liberty whom Britain 
has produced, he was at once the most harmless and the 
most provoking. His office resembled that of the man 
who, in a Spanish bull-fight, goads the torpid savage 
to fury by shaking a red rag in the air, and by now and 
then throwing a dart, sharp enough to sting, but too 
small to injure. The policy of wise tyrants has always 
been to cover their violent acts with popular forms. James 
was always obtruding his despotic theories on his subjects 
without the slightest necessity. His foolish talk exasperated 
them infinitely more than forced loans or benevolences 
would have done. Yet, in practice, no king ever held 
his prerogatives less tenaciously. He neither gave way 
gracefully to the advancing spirit of liberty nor took 
vigorous measures to stop it, but retreated before it with 
ludicrous haste, blustering and insulting as he retreated. 
The English people had been governed during near a 
hundred and fifty years by princes who, whatever might 
be their frailties or their vices, had all possessed great 
force of character, and who, whether beloved or hated, had 
always been feared. Now, at length, for the first time 
since the day when the sceptre of Henry IV. dropped 
from the hand of his lethargic grandson, England had a 
king whom she despised. 

The follies and vices of the man increased the con- 
tempt which was produced by the feeble policy of the 
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sovereign. The indecorous gallantries of the Court, 
the habits of gross intoxication, in which even the ladies 
indulged, were alone sufficient to disgust a people whose 
manners were beginning to be strongly tinctured with 
austerity. But these were trifles. Grimes of the rn^st 
frightful kind had been discovered ; others were suspected. 
The strange story of the Dowries was not forgotten. The 
ignominious fondness of the King for his minions, the 
perjuries, the sorceries, the poisonings, which his chief 
favourites had planned within the walls of his palace, the 
pardon which, in direct violation of his duty and of his 
word, he had granted to the mysterious threats of a 
murderer, made him an object of loathing to many of 
his subjects. What opinion grave and moral persons 
residing at a distance from the Court entertained re- 
specting him, we learn from Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 
England was no place, the seventeenth century no time, 
for Sporus and Locusta. This was not all. The most 
ridiculous weaknesses seemed to meet in the wretched 
Solomon of Whitehall, pedantry, buffoonery, garrulity, 
low curiosity, the most contemptible personal cowardice. 
Nature and education had done their best to produce 
a finished specimen of all that a King ought not to be. 
His awkward figure, his rolling eye, his rickety walk, 
his nervous tremblings, his slobbering mouth, his broad 
Scotch accent, were imperfections which might have 
been found in the best and greatest man. Their effect, 
however, was to make James and his office objects of 
contempt, and to dissolve those associations which had 
been created by the noble bearing of preceding monarchs, 
and which were in themselves no inconsiderable fence 
to royalty. 

The sovereign whom James most resembled was, we ^ 
think, Claudius Csesar. Both had the same feeble vacil- 
lating temper, the same childishness, the same coarseness, 
the same poltroonery. Both were men of learning ; 
both wrote and spoke, not indeed well, but still in a manner 
in which it seems almost incredible that men so foolish 
should have written or spoken. The follies and in- 
decencies of James are well described in the words which 
Suetonius uses respecting Claudius: '\Multa talia, etiam 
privatis deformia, nedum principi, neqae infacundo, 
neque indocto, immo etiam pertnaciter liberalibus stadiis 
deditoJ* The description given by Suetonius of the 
manner in which the Roman prince transacted business 
exactly ' suits the Briton : — '' In cognoscendo ac decernendo 
mira varietate animi fait, modo circumspectuset sag ax, 
modo inconsulias ac ; prmceps, nonnunquam frivolus 
amentique siwilis/^ Claudius was ruled successiv^y by 
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dt^o bad women, James successively by two bad men. 
Even the description of the person of Claudius, wdiich 
we find in the ancient memoirs, might, in many 
points, serve for that of Jomes Ceierum et in- 
gredientem destituebani poplites minus flrmi, et remisse 
quid vel serio ageniem multa dehonestabani^ risus 
indecens, ira turpior, spumante riciu, prseterea linguse 
titubantiaJ* 

The Parliament which James had called soon after 
his accession had been refractory. His second Parliament, 
called in the spring of 1614, had been more refractory 
still. It had been dissolved after a session of two months ; 
and during six years the King had governed without 
having recourse to the Legislature. During those six 
years, melancholy and disgraceful events, at home and 
abroad, had followed one another in rapid succession ; 
the divorce of Lady Essex, the murder of Overbury, 
the elevation of Viillers, the pardon of Somerset, the 
disgrace of Coke, the execution of Raleigh, the battle of 
Prague, the invasion of the Palatinate by Spinola, the 
ignominious flight of the son-in-law of the English King, 
the depression of the Protestant interest all over the 
Continent. All the extraordinary modes by which James 
could venture to raise money had been tried. His neces- 
sities were greater than ever, and he was compelled to 
summon the Parliament in which Hampden first appeared as 
a public man. 

This Parliament lasted about twelve months. During 
that time it visited with deserved punishment several 
of those who, during the preceding six years, had enriched 
themselves by peculation and monopoly. Michel!, one 
of the grasping patentees who had purchased of the 
favourite the power of robbing the nation, was fined 
and imprisoned for life. Mompesson, the original, it 
is said, of Massinger’s Overreach, was outlawed and 
deprived of his ill-gotten wealth. Even Sir Edward 
Villiers, the brother of Buckingham, found it convenient 
to leave England. A greater name is to be added to 
the ignominious list. By this Parliament was brought 
to justice that illustrious philosopher, whose memory 
genius has half redeemed from the infamy due to servility, 
to ingratitude, and to corruption. 

• After redressing internal grievances, the Commons 
proceeded to take into consideration the state of Europe. 
The King flew into a rage with them for meddling with 
■such matters, and, with characteristic judgment, drew 
thein into a controversy about the origin of their House 
and of its privEeges. When he found that he could 
not convince them, he dissolved them in a passion, and 
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sent some of the leaders of the Opposition to rumihate 
on his logic in prison. 

During the time which elapsed between this dissolution 
and the meeting of the next Parliament, took place tjie 
celebrated negotiation respecting the Infanta. The would- 
be despot was unmercifully brow-beaten; the would-be 
Solomon was ridiculously overreached. Steenie, in spite 
of the begging and sobbing of his dear dad and gossip, 
carried off baby Charles in triumph to Madrid. The 
sweet lads, as James called them, came back safe, but 
without their errand. The great master of king-craft, 
in looking for a Spanish match, had found a Spanish war. 
In February, 1624, a Parliament met, during the whole 
sitting of which James was a mere puppet in the hands 
of his baby, and of his poor slave and dog. The Commons 
were disposed to support the King in the vigorous policy 
which his favourite urged him to adopt ; but they were 
not disposed to place any confidence in their feeble 
sovereign and his dissolute courtiers, or to relax in their 
efforts to remove public grievances. They, therefore, 
lodged the money which they voted for the war in the 
hands of Parliamentary Commissioners. They impeached 
the Treasurer, Lord Middlesex, for corruption, and they 
passed a Bill by which patents of monopoly were declared 
illegal. 

Hampden did not, during the reign of James, take! 
any prominent part in public affairs. It is certain, how- ‘ 
ever, that he paid great attention to the details of parlia- 
mentary business, and to the local interests of his own 
county. It was in a great measure owing to his exertions 
that Wendover, and some other boroughs on which the 
popular party could depend, recovered the elective franchise 
in spite of the opposition of the Court. 

The health of the King had for some time been declining. 
On the 27th of March, 1625, he expired. Under his weak 
rule the spirit of liberty had grown strong, and had become 
equal to a great contest. The contest was brought on 
by the polity of his successor. Charles bore no resemblance 
to his father. He was not a driveller, or a pedant, or a 
buffoon, or a coward. It would be absurd to deny that 
he was a scholar and a gentleman, a man of exquisite 
taste in the fine arts, a man of strict morals in private life. 
His talents for business were respectable ; his demeanour i 
was kingly. Bu t he was false. im oeriQ uSy obstin ate, 
narrow-mind edT^^SS riiit of the, temper of his -peo^^ 
unoFsSrwnTbT^ ^^ of "EIT HuxesTT^ principle 

of^is 'governs^ was resistance*^ public opinion ; nor’ 
did he make any real concession to that opinion till it 
mattered not whether he resisted or conceded, till the 
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f nation, which had long ceased to love him or to trust Mm, 
had at last ceased to fear him. 

His first Parliament met in June, 1625. Hampden sat 
ip^ it as burgess for Wendover. The King wished for 
money ; the Commons wished for the redress of grievances. 
The war, however, could not be carried on without funds. 
The plan of the Opposition was, it should seem, to dole 
out supplies by small sums, in order to prevent a speedy 
dissolution. They gave the King two subsidies only, 
and proceeded to complain that his ships had been em- 
ployed against the Huguenots in France, and to petition 
in behalf of the Puritans who were persecuted in England. 
The King dissolved them, and raised money by Letters 
under his Privy Seal. The supply fell far short of what 
he needed, and in the spring of 1626 he called together 
another Parliament. In this Parliament Hampden again 
sa^or Wendover. 

Commons resolved to grant a very liberal supply, 
hut to defer the final passing of the Act for that purpose 
till the grievances of the nation should be redressed. 
The struggle which followed far exceeded in violence any 
that had yet taken place. The Commons impeached 
Buckingham. The King threw the managers of the 
impeachment into prison. The Commons denied the 
right of the King to levy tonnage and poundage without 
their consent. The King dissolved them. They put 
forth a remonstrance. The King circulated a declaration 
vindicating his measures, and committed some of the 
most distinguished members of the Opposition to close 
custody. Money was raised by a forced loan, which 
was apportioned among the people according to the 
rate at which they had been respectively assessed to the 
last subsidy. On this oc c asion it was th^t., Hampden 
made his first sCS the fund ameiilarmincinle of the 
English Constitution . He positively fefusedto^^ 
farthing; he was required to give his reasons ; heansw^ered. 
That he could be content to lend as well as others, 
but feared to draw upon himself that curse in Magna 
Charta which should be read twice a year against those 
who infringe it.^" For this spirited answer the Privy 
Council committed him close prisoner to the Gate House. 
After some time he was again brought up ; but he persisted 
f in his refusal, and was sent to a place of confinement in 
Hampshire. 

The Government went on, oppressing at home, and 
blundering in all its measures abroad. A war was foolishly 
undertaken against France, and more foolishly conductea. 
Buckingham led an expedition against Rhe, and failed 
ignominiously. In the meantime soldiers were billeted on 
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the people. Crimes of which ordinary justice should have 
taken cognisance were punished by martial law. Near 
eighty gentlemen were imprisoned for refusing to contribute 
to the forced loan. The lower people who showed any 
signs of insubordination were pressed into the fleet, 'or 
compelled to serve in the army. Money, however, came 
in slowly, and the King was compelled to summon another 
Parliament. In the hope of conciliating his subjects, he 
set at liberty the persons who had been imprisoned for 
refusing to comply with his unlawful demands. Hampden 
regained his freedom, and was immediately re-elected 
burgess for Wendover. 

Early in 1628 the Parliament met. During its first 
session, the Commons prevailed on the King, after many 
delays and much equivocation, to give, in return for 
five subsidies, his full and solemn assent to that celebrated 
instrument, the second great charter of the liberties of 
England, known by the name of the Petition of Right. 
By agreeing to this Act, the King bounTfilmsell^ raise 
no taxes without the consent of Parliament, to imprison 
no man except by legal process, to billet no more soldiers 
on the people, and to leave the cognisance of offences to 
the ordinary tribunals. 

In the summer, this memorable Parliament was pro- 
rogued. It met again in January, 1629. Buckingham 
was no more. That weak, violent, and dissolute adven- 
turer, who, with no talents or acquirements but those of 
a mere courtier, had, in a great crisis of foreign and domestic 
politics, ventured on the part of Prime Minister, had 
fallen, during the recess of Parliament, by the hand of 
an assassin. Both before and after his death the war 
had been feebly and unsuccessfully conducted. ^ The 
King had continued, in direct violation of the Petition of 
Right, to raise tonnage and poundage without the consent 
of Parliament. The troops had again been billeted on 
the people ; and it was clear to the Commons that the 
five subsidies which they had given as the price of the 
national liberties had been given in vain. 

They met accordingly in no complying humour. They 
took into their most serious consideration the measures 
of the Government concerning tonnage and poundage. 
They summoned the officers of the Custom-house to their 
bar. They interrogated the Barons of the Exchequer. 
They committed one of the Sheriffs of London. Sir John 
Eliot, a distinguished member of the Opposition, and 
an intimate' friend of Hampden, proposed a resolution 
condemning the unconstitutional imposition. The Speaker 
said that the King had commanded him to put no such 
question to the vote. This decision produced the most 
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violent burst of feeling ever seen •within the walls of 
Parliament. Hayman remonstrated vehemently against 
the disgraceful language which had been heard from 
the Chair. Eliot dashed the paper which contained 
hft resolution on the floor of the House. Valentine and 
Hollis held the Speaker down in his seat by main force, 
and read the motion amidst the loudest shouts. The 
door was locked. The key was laid on the table. Black 
Rod knocked for admittance in vain. After passing 
several strong resolutions, the House adjourned. On 
the day appointed for its meeting it was dissolved by the 
King, and several of its most eminent members, among 
whom were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, were committed to 
prison. 

Though Hampden had as yet taken little part in the 
debates of the House, he had been a member of many 
very important committees, and had read and written 
much concerning the law of Parliament. A manuscript 
volume of parliamentary cases, which is still in existence, 
contains many extracts from his notes, 
f He now retired to the duties and pleasures of a rural 
life. During the eleven years which followed the dissolution 
of the Parliament of 1628, he resided at his seat in one of 
the most beautiful parts of the county of Buckingham. 

* The house, which has since his time been greatly altered, 
and which is now, we believe, almost entirely neglected, 
was an old English mansion built in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors. It stood on the brow of a hill 
which . overlooks a narrow valley. The extensive woods 
which surround it were pierced by long avenues. One of 
those avenues the grandfather of the great statesman had 
cut for the approach of Elizabeth ; and the opening, which 
is still visible for many miles, retains the name of the 

I Queen's Gap. In this delightful retreat Hampden passed 
several years, performing with great activity ail the duties 
of a landed gentleman and a magistrate, and amusing 
himself with books and with field sports. 

He was not in his retirement unmindful of his persecuted 
friends. In particular, he kept up a close correspondence 
with Sir J ohn Eliot, who was confined in the Tower. Lord 
Nugent has published several of the letters. We may per- 
haps be fanciful ; but it seems to us that every one of them 
is an admirable illustration of some part of the character 
of Hampden which Clarendon has drawn. 

Part of the correspondence relates to the two sons of 
Sir John Eliot. These young men were wild and unsteady ; 
and their father, who was now separated from them, was 
naturally anxious about their conduct. He at length 
resolved to send one of them to France, and the other to 
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serve a campaign in the Low Countries. The letter which 
we sub j oin shows that Hampden, though rigorous towards 
himself, was not uncharitable towards others, and that his 
Puritanism was perfectly compatible with tlxe sentiments 
and the tastes of an accomplished gentleman. It afso 
illustrates admirably what has been said of him by 
Clarendon : He was of that rare affability and temper 
in debate, and of that seeming humility and submission of 
judgment, as if he brought no opinion of his own with hini, 
but a desire of information and instruction. Yet he had 
so subtle a way of interrogating, and, under cover of doubts, 
insinuating his obj ections, that he infused his own opinions in- 
to those from whom he pretended to learn and receive them."' 

The letter runs thus : I am so perfectly acquainted 

with your clear insight into the dispositions of men, and 
ability to fit them with courses suitable, that, had you 
bestowed sons of mine as you have done your own, my 
judgment durst hardly have called it into question, especi- 
ally when, in laying the design, you have prevented the 
objections to be made against it. For if Mr. Richard 
Eliot will, in the intermissions of action, add study to 
practice, and adorn that lively spirit with flowers of 
contemplation, he will raise our expectations of another 
Sir Edward Vere, that had this character— all summer in 
the field, all winter in his study— in whose fall fame makes 
this kingdom a great loser ; and, having taken this resolu- 
tion from counsel with the highest wisdom, as I doubt not 
you have, I hope and pray that the same power will crown 
it with a blessing answerable to our wish. The way you 
take with my other friend shows y^ou to be none of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s converts, of whose mind neither am I 
superstitiously. But had my opinion been asked, I should, 
as vulgar conceits use me to do, have showed my power 
rather to raise objections than to answer them. ;A temper 
between France and Oxford might have taken .away his 
scruples, with more advantage to his years. ... For 
although he be one of those that, if his age were looked for 
in no other book but that of the mind, would be found no 
ward if you should die to-morrow, yet it is a great hazard, 
methinks, to see so sweet a disposition guarded with no 
more, amongst a people whereof many malce it their 
religion to be superstitious in impiety and their behaviour 
to be affected in ill manners. But God, who only knoweth 
the periods of life and opportunities to come, hath designed 
him, I hope, for His own service betime, and stirred up 
your providence to husband him so early for great affairs. 
Then shall he be sureTo*&n3 Him in France that Abraham 
did in Shechem and Joseph in Egypt, under whose wing 
alone is perfect safety." 
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Sir Jolm Eliot employed himself, during Ms imprison- 
ment, in writing a treatise on government, which he 
transmitted to his friend. Hampden's criticisms are 
strikingly characteristic. They are written with all that 
" flowing courtesy " which is ascribed to him by Clarendon. 
The objections are insinuated with so much delicacy that 
they could scarcely gall the most irritable author. We 
see, too, how highly .Hampden valued in the writings of 
others that conciseness which was one of the most striking 
peculiarities of his own eloquence. Sir John Eliot's style 
was, it seems, too diffuse, and it is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which this is suggested. “ The piece," says 
Hampden, “ is as complete an image of the pattern as can 
be drawn by lines, a lively character of a large mind, the 
subject, method, and expression, excellent and homogeneal, 
and, to say truth, sweetheart, somewhat exceeding my 
commendations. My words cannot render them to the life. 
Yet, to show my ingenuity rather than wit, would not a 
less model have given a full representation of that subject, 
not by diminution but by contraction of parts ? I desire 
to learn. I dare not say. The variations upon each par- 
ticular seem many ; all, I confess, excellent. The fountain 
was full, the channel narrow ; that may be the cause ; 
or that the author resembled Virgil, who made more 
verses by many than he intended to write. To extract 
a just number, had I seen all this, I could easily have bid 
him make fewer ; but if he had bade me tell him which he 
should have spared, I had been posed." 

This is evidently the writing not only of a man of good 
sense and natural good taste, but of a man of literary habits. 
Of the studies of Hampden little is known. But, as it 
was at one time in contemplation to give him the charge of 
the education of the Prince of Wales, it cannot be doubted 
that his acquirements were considerable. Davila, it is 
said, was one of his favourite writers. The moderation of 
Davila's opinions and the perspicuity and manliness of his 
style could not but recommend him to so judicious a 
reader. It is not improbable that the parallel between 
France and England, the Huguenots and the Puritans, 
had struck the mind of Hampden, and that he already 
found within himself powers not unequal to the lofty part 
of Goligni. 

: While he was engaged in these pursuits, a heavy domestic 
icalamity fell on him. His wife, who had borne him nine 
jchildren, died in the summer of 1634. She lies in the parish 
church of Hampden, close to the manor-house. The tender 
and energetic language of her epitaph still attests the bitter- 
ness of her husband's sorrow, and the consolation which he 
found in a hope full of immortality. 
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In the meantime the aspect of public affairs grew darker 
and darker. The health of Eliot had sunk under an unlaw- 
ful imprisonment of several years. The brave sufferer 
refused to purchase liberty, though liberty would to him 
have been life, by recognising the authority which had 
confined him. In consequence of the representations of 
his physicians the severity of restraint was somewhat 
relaxed. But it was in vain. He languished and expired 
a martyr to that good cause for which his friend Hampden 
was destined to meet a more brilliant, but not a more 
honourable death. 

All the promises of the King were violated without 
scruple or shame. The Petition of Right, to which he had, 
in consideration of moneys duly numbered, given a solemn 
assent, was set at nought. Taxes were raised by the royal 
authority. Patents of monopoly were granted. The old 
usages of feudal times were made pretexts for harassing 
the people with exactions unknown during many years. 
The Puritans were persecuted with cruelty worthy of the 
Holy Office. They were forced to fly from the country. 
They were imprisoned. They were whipped. Their ears 
were cut off. Their noses were slit. Their cheeks were 
branded with red-hot iron. But the cruelty of the oppressor 
could not tire out the fortitude of the victims. The muti- 
lated defenders of liberty again defied the vengeance of 
the Star Chamber, »came back with undiminished resolution 
to the place of their glorious infamy, and manfully presented 
the stumps of their ears to be grubbed out by the^hangman's 
knife. The hardy sect grew up and flourished in spite of 
everything that seemed likely to stunt it, struck its roots 
deep into a barren" soil, and spread its branches wide to 
an inclement sky. The multitude thronged round Prynne 
in the pillory with more respect than they paid to Main- 
waring in the pulpit, and treasured up the rags which the 
blood of Burton had soaked, with a veneration such as 
mitres and surplices had ceased to inspire. 

For the misgovernment of this disastrous period Charles 
himself is principally responsible. After the death of Buck- 
ingham he seems to have been his own Prime Minister. 
He had, however, two counsellors who seconded him, 
or went beyond him, in intolerance .and lawless violence ; 
the one a superstitious driveller, as honest as a vile temper 
would suffer him to be, the other a man of great valour 
and capacity, but licentious, faithless, corrupt, and cruel. 

Never were faces more strikingly characteristic of the 
individuals to whom they belonged than those of Laud 
and Strafford, as they still remain portrayed by the most 
skilful hand of that age. The mean forehead, the pinched 
features, the peering eyes of the prelate suit admirably 
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with Ms disposition. They mark him out as a lower kind 
of Saint Dominic, differing from the fierce and gloomy 
enthusiast who founded the Inquisition, as w^e might 
in^agine the familiar imp of a spiteful witch to differ from 
an archangel of darkness. When we read Ms Grace’s Judg- 
ments, when we read the report which he drew up, setting 
forth that he had sent some Separatists to prison, and 
imploring the royal aid against others, we feel a movement 
of indignation. We turn to his Diary, and we are at once 
as cool as contempt can make us. There we learn how 
his picture fell down, and how fearful he was lest the fall 
should be an omen ; how he dreamed that the Duke of 
Buckingham came to bed to him, that King James w^alked 
past him, that he saw Thomas Flaxney in green garments, 
and the Bishop of Worcester with his shoulders wrapped 
in linen. In the early part of 1627 the sleep of this great 
ornament of the Church seems to have been much disturbed. 
On the 5th of January he saw a merry old man with a 
wrinkled countenance, named Grove, lying on the ground. 
On the 14th of the same memorable month he saw the 
Bishop of Lincoln jump on a horse and ride away. A day 
or two after this he dreamed that he gave the King drink 
in a silver cup, and that the King refused it, and called for 
glass. Then he dreamed that he had turned Papist ; of 
all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which came through 
the gate of horn. But of these visions our favourite is 
that which, as he has recorded, he enjoyed on the night of 
Friday, the 9th of February, 1627. '' I dreamed,” says 

he, that I had the scurvy ; and that forthwith all my 
teeth became loose. There was one in especial in my 
lower jaw, which I could scarcely keep in with my finger 
till I had called for help.” Here was a man to have the 
superintendence of the opinions of a great nation I 
But Wentworth, who ever names him without thinking 
of those harsh dark features, ennobled by their expression 
into more than the majesty of an antique Jupiter ; of that 
brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, as in a 
chronicle, are written the events of many stormy and 
disastrous years, high enterprise accomplished, frightful 
dangers braved, power unsparingly exercised, suffering un- 
shrinkingly borne ; of that fixed look, so full of severity, of 
mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless resolution, 
which seems at once to forebode and to defy a- terrible 
fate, as it lowers on us from the living canvas of Vandyke ? 
Even at this day the haughty earl overawes posterity as 
he overawed his contemporaries, and excites the same 
interest when arraigned before the tribunal of history which 
he excited at the bp of the House of Lords. In spite of 
ourselves, we sometimes feel towards his memory a certain 
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relenting similar to that relenting which his defence, as 
Sir John Denham tells us, produced in Westminster Hall. 

This great, brave, bad man entered the House of 
Commons at the same time with Hampden, and tooh. the 
same side with Hampden. Both were among the riche'st 
and most powerful Commoners in the kingdom. Both were 
equally distinguished by force of character and by personal 
courage. Hampden had more judgment and sagacity 
than Wentworth. But no orator of that time equalled 
Wentworth in force and brilliancy of expression. In 1626 
both these eminent men were committed to prison by the 
King: Wentworth, who was among the leaders of the 
Opposition, on account of his parliamentary conduct ; 
Hampden, who had not as yet taken a prominent part in i 
debate, for refusing to pay taxes iilegally imposed. ^ I 

Here their path separated. After the death of Bucking- 
ham the King attempted to seduce some of the chiefs of 
the Opposition from their party; and Wentworth was 
among those who yielded to the seduction. He abandoned 
his associates, and hated them ever after with the deadly 
hatred of a renegade. High titles and great employments 
were heaped upon him. He became Earl of Strafford, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, President of the Council of the 
North ; and he employed all his power for the purpose 
of crushing those liberties of which he had been the most 
distinguished champion. His counsels respecting public 
affairs were fierce and arbitrary. His correspondence with 
Laud abundantly proves that government without parlia- 
inents, government by the sword, was his favourite scheme. 
He was angry even that the course of justice between rnan 
and man should be unrestrained by the royal prerogative. 
He grudged to the Courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas even that measure of liberty which the most absolute 
of the Bourbons allowed to the Parliaments of France. 
In Ireland, where he stood in the place of the King, his 
practice was in strict accordance with his theory. He set 
up the authority of the Executive Government over that 
of the courts of law. He permitted no person to leave the 
island without his licence. He established vast monopolies 
for his own private benefit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily. 
He levied them by military force. Some of his acts are 
described even by the partial Clarendon as powerful 
acts, acts which marked a nature excessively imperious, 
acts which caused dislike and terror in sober and dis- 
passionate persons, high acts of oppression. a 

most frivolous charge he obtained a capital sentence from 
a court-martial against a man of high rank who had given 
him offence. He debauched the daughter-in-law of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and then commanded that 
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nobleman to settle his estate according to the wishes of the 
lady. The Ghancellor refused. The Lord Lieutenant 
turned him out of office and threw him into prison. A¥hen 
th| violent acts of the Long Parliament are blamed, let it 
not be forgotten from what a tyranny they rescued the 
nation. 

Among the humbler tools of Charles were Chief- Justice 
Finch, and- Noy the Attorney-General. Noy had, like 
Wentworth, supported the cause of liberty in Parliament, 
and had, like Wentworth, abandoned that cause for the 
sake of office. He devised, in conjunction with Finch, a 
scheme of exaction which made the alienation of the people 
from the throne complete. A writ was issued by the 
King, commanding the City of London to equip and man 
ships of war for his service. Similar writs were sent to 
the towns along the coast. These measures, though they 
were direct violations of the Petition of Right, had at 
least some show of precedent in their favour. But, after 
a time, the Government took a step for which no precedent 
could be pleaded, and sent writs of ship-money to the 
inland counties. This was a stretch of power on which 
Elizabeth herself had not ventured, even at a time when all 
laws might with propriety have been made to bend to that 
highest law, the safety of the State. The inland counties 
had not been required to furnish ships, or money in the room 
of ships, even when the Armada was approaching our 
shores. It seemed intolerable that a prince who, by assent- 
ing to the Petition of Right, had relinquished the power of 
levying ship-money even in the out-ports, should be the 
first to levy it on parts of the kingdom where it had been 
unknown under the most absolute of his predecessors. 

Clarendon distinctly admits that this tax was intended, 
not only for the support of the navy, but for a spring and 
magazine that should have no bottom, and for an ever- 
lasting supply of all occasions."^ The nation well under- 
stood this ; and from one end of England to the other the 
public mind was strongly excited. 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a ship of four hundred 
and fifty tons, or a sum of four thousand five hundred 
pounds. The share of the tax which fell to Hampden was 
very small ; so small, indeed, that the sheriff was blamed 
for setting so wealthy a man at so low a rate. But, though 
the sum demanded was a trifle, the principle involved w'as 
fearfully important. Hampden, after consulting the most 
eminent constitutional lawyers of the time, refused to pay 
the few shillings at which he was assessed, and determined to 
incur all the certain expose, and the probable danger, of 
bringing to a solemn hearing this great controversy between 
the people and the Crown. “ TiU this time,” says Clarendon, 
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'' he was rather of reputation in his own county th£ 
public discourse or fame in the kingdom ; but then he 
the argument of all tongues, every man inquiring whc 
what he was that durst, at his own charge, supporl 
liberty and prosperity of the kingdom/’ 

Towards the close of the year 1636, this great cause ( 
on in the Exchequer Chamber before all the judg< 
England. The leading counsel against the writ waj 
celebrated Oliver St. John, a man whose temper 
melancholy, whose manners were reserved, and who 
as yet little known in Westminster Hall, but whose i 
talents had not escaped the penetrating eye of Ham| 
The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General appeared 
the Crown. 

The arguments of the counsel occupied many < 
and the Exchequer Chamber took a considerable tim 
deliberation. The opinion of the bench was divided, 
clearly was the law in favour of Hampden that, thougl 
judges held their situations only during the royal plea 
the majority against him was the least possible. Fr 
the twelve pronounced in his favour. The remaining s 
gave their voices for the writ. 

The only effect of this decision was to make the p 
indignation stronger and deeper. 'VThe judgment,” 
Clarendon, proved of more advantage and credit tc 
gentleman condemned than to the King’s service.” 
courage which Hampden had shown on this occasio] 
the same historian tells us, ” raised his reputation 
great height generally throughout the kingdom.” ] 
courtiers and Ci'own lawyers spoke respectfully of 
” His carriage,” says Clarendon, “ throughout that a 
tion was with that rare temper and modesty that they 
watched him narrowly to find some advantage ag: 
his person, to make him less resolute in his cause, 
compelled to give him a just testimony.” But his 
meanour, though it impressed Lord Falkland with 
deepest respect, though it drew forth the praises of Soiic 
General Herbert, only kindled into a fiercer flame the < 
burning hatred of Strafford. That minister, in his le 
to Laud, murmured against the lenity with which Ham; 
was treated. “ In good faith,” he wrote, “ were such 
rightly served, they should be whipped into their : 
wits.” Again he says, “ I still wish Mr. Hampden, 
others to his likeness, were well whipped into their 3 
senses. And if the rod be so used that it smart n< 
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Charles requested the Parliament to vote an immediate 
supply, and pledged his word that, if they would gratify 
him in this request, he would afterwards give them time to 
represent their grievances to him. The grievances under 
which the nation suffered were so serious, and the royal 
word had beep so shamefully violated, that the Commons 
could hardly be expected to comply with this request. 
During the first week of the Session the minutes of the 
proceedings against Hampden were laid on the table by 
Oliver St, John, and a committee reported that the case 
was matter of grievance. The King sent a message to 
the Commons, offering, if they would vote him twelve 
subsidies, to give up the prerogative of ship-money. Many 
years before he had received five subsidies in consideration 
of his assent to the Petition of Right. By assenting to 
that petition he had given up the right of levying ship- 
money, if he ever possessed it. How he had observed the 
promises made to his third Parliament, all England knew ; 
and it was not strange that the Commons should be some- 
what unwilling to buy from him, over and over again, 
their own ancient and undoubted inheritance. 

His message, however, was not unfavourably received. 
The Commons were ready to give a large supply, but they 
were not disposed to give it in exchange for a prerogative 
of which they altogether denied the existence. If they 
acceded to the proposal of the King, they recognised the 
legality of the writs of ship-money. 

Hampden, who was a greater master of parliamentary 
tactics than any man of his time, saw that this was the 
prevailing feeling, and availed himself of it with great 
dexterity. He moved that the question should be put, 
/'Whether the House would consent to the proposition 
made by the King as contained in the message.'’ Hyde 
interfered, and proposed that the question should be 
divided ; that the sense of the House should be taken 
merely on the point whether there should be a supply or 
no supply ; and that the manner and the amount should 
be left for subsequent consideration. 

The majority of the House was f6r granting a supply, 
but against granting it in the manner proposed by the King. 
If the House had divided on Hampden’s question, the Court 
would have sustained a defeat ; if on Hyde’s, the Court 
would have gained an apparent victory. Some members 
called for Hyde’s motion, others for Hampden’s. In the 
midst of the uproar the Secretary of State, Sir Harry Vane, 
rose and stated that the supply would not be accepted unless 
it were voted according to the tenor of the message. Vane 
was supported by Herbert, the Solicitor-General. Hyde’s 
motion was, therefore, no further pressed, and the 
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debate on the general question was adjourned till the 
next day. 

On the next day the King came down to the House of 
Lords and dissolved the Parliament with an angry spe(5hh. 
His conduct on this occasion has never been defended by 
any of his apologists. Clarendon condemns it severely. 

No man/' says he, "'could imagine what offence the 
Commons had given." The offence which they had given 
is plain. They had, indeed, behaved most temperately 
and most respectfully ; but they had shown a disposition 
to redress wrongs and to vindicate the laws, and this was 
enough to make them hateful to a King whom no law could 
bind, and whose whole government was one system of 
wrong. 

The nation received the intelligence of the dissolution 
with sorrow and indignation. The only persons to whom 
this event gave pleasure were those few discerning men 
who thought that the maladies of the State were beyond 
the reach of gentle remedies. Oliver St. John's joy was too 
great for concealment ; it lighted up his dark and melan- 
choly features, and made him, for the first time, indiscreetly 
communicative. He told Hyde that things must be worse 
before they could be better, and that the dissolved Parlia- 
ment would never have done all that was necessary. St. 
John, we think, was in the right. No good could then have 
been done by any Parliament which did not fully under- 
stand that no confidence could safely be placed iii the King, 
and that while he enjoyed more than the shadow of power 
the nation would never enjoy more than the shadow of 
liberty. 

As soon as Charles had dismissed the Parliament, he 
threw several members of the House of Commons into 
prison, ship-money was exacted more rigorously than ever, 
and the Mayor and Sheriffs of London were prosecuted 
before the Star Chamber for slackness in levying it. Went- 
worth, it is said, observed with characteristic insolence and 
cruelty, that things would never go right till the Aldermen 
were hanged. Large sums were raised by force on those 
counties in which the troops were quartered. All the 
wretched shifts of a beggared Exchequer were tried ; 
forced loans were raised ; great quantities of goods were 
bought on long credit and sold for ready money. A scheme 
for debasing the currency was under consideration. At 
length, in August, the King again marched northward. 

The Scots advanced into England to meet him. It is 
by no means improbable that this bold step was taken by 
the advice of Hampden, and of those with whom he acted ; 
and this has been made matter of grave accusation against 
the English Opposition. It is said that to call in the aid 
S4— H 
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of foreigners in a domestic quarrel is the worst of treasons, 
and that the Puritan leaders, by taking this course, showed 
that they were regardless of the honour and independence 
of 4he nation, and anxious only for the success of their 
own faction. We are utterly unable to see any distinction 
between the case of the Scotch invasion in 1640 and the 
case of the Dutch invasion in 1688 ; or rather, w^e see 
distinctions which are to the advantage of Plampden and 
his friends. We believe Charles to have been a worse and 
more dangerous King than his son. The Dutch were 
strangers to us, the Scots a kindred people, speaking the 
same language, subjects of the same prince, not aliens in 
the eye of the law. If, indeed, it had been possible that a 
Scotch army or a Dutch army could have enslaved England, 
those who persuaded Leslie to cross the Tweed, and those 
who signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, would 
have been traitors to their country ; but such a result 
was out of the question. All that either a Scotch or a 
Dutch invasion could do was to give the public feeling of 
England an opportunity to show itself. Both expeditions 
would have ended in complete and ludicrous discomfiture 
had Charles and James been supported by their soldiers 
and their people. In neither case, therefore, was the 
independence of England endangered ; in both cases her 
liberties were preserved. 

The second campaign of Charles against the Scots w^as 
short and ignominious. His soldiers, as soon as they saw 
the enemy, ran away as English soldiers have never run 
either before or since. It can scarcely be doubted that 
their flight was the effect, not of cowardice, but of dis- 
affection. The four northern counties of England were 
occupied by the Scotch army, and the King retired to 
li^ork. 

The game of tyranny was now up. Charles had risked 
and lost his last stake. It is not easy to retrace the mortifica- 
tions and humiliations which the tyrant now had to endure 
without a feeling of *vmdictive pleasure. His army was 
mutinous; his Treasury was empty ; his people clamoured 
for a Parliament ; addresses and petitions against the 
Government were presented. Strafford w^as for shooting 
the petitioners by martial law, but the King could not 
trust the soldiers. A great council of Peers was called at 
York, but the King could not trust even the Peers. He 
struggled, evaded, hesitated, tried every shift, rather than 
again face the representatives of his injured people. At 
length no shift was left. He made a truce with the Scots, 
and summoned a Parliament. 

The leaders of the popular party had, after the late 
dissolution, remained in London for the purpose of orgaiiis- 
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Ing a sclieme of opposition to the Court. They now 
exerted themselves to the utmost. Hampden, in particular, 
rode from county to county, exhorting the electors to give 
their votes to men worthy of their confidence. ¥he 
great majority of the returns was on the side of the Opposi- 
tion. Hampden was himself chosen member both for 
Wehdovei' and Buckinghamshire; he made his election 
to serve for the county. 

On the 3rd of November, 1640, a day to be long 
remembered, met that great Parliament, destined to 
every extreme of fortune, to empire and to servitude, to 
glory and to contempt ; at one time the sovereign of 
its sovereign, at another time the servant of its servants. 
From the first day of meeting the attendance was great, 
and the aspect of the members was that of men not disposed 
to do the work negligently. The dissolution of the late 
Parliament had convinced most of them that half measures 
would no longer suffice. Clarendon tells us that the 
same men who, six months before, were observed to be 
of very moderate tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies 
might be applied, talked now in another dialect both 
of kings and persons, and said that they must now be of 
another temper than they were the last Parliament."" 
The debt of vengeance was swollen fay all the usury which 
had faeen accumulating during many years, and payment 
was made to the full. 

This memorafale crisis called forth parliamentary 
afailities such as England had never before seen. Among 
the most distinguished members of the House of Commons 
were Falkland, Hyde, Digby, young Harry Vane, Oliver 
St. John, Denzil Hollis, Nathaniel Fiennes ; but two 
men exercised a paramount influence over the legislature 
and the country, Pym and Hampden, and, fay the universal 
consent of friends and enemies, the first place belonged 
to Hampden. 

On occasions which required set speeches Pym generally 
took the lead. Hampden very seldom rose till late in 
a debate ; his speaking was of that kind which has in 
every age been held in the highest estimation fay English 
Parliaments— ready, weighty, perspicuous, condensed. 
His perception of the feelings of the House was exquisite, 
his temper unalterably placid, his manner eminently 
courteous and gentlemanlike. '' Even with those,"" says 
Clarendon, " who were able to preserve themselves from 
his infusions, and who discerned those opinions to be 
fixed in him with which they could not comply, he always 
left ‘the character of an ingenious and conscientious person."" 
His talents for business were as remarkable as his taleni s 
for debate. " He was,"" says Clarendon, " of an industry 
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and vigilance not to be tired ont or wearied by the most 
laborious, and of parts not to be imposed upon by the 
most subtle and sharp/" Yet it was rather to Ms moral 
thaai to his intellectual qualities that he was indebted 
for the vast influence which he possessed. ''■When this 
Parliament began "—we again quote Clpendon— '' the 
eyes of all men were fixed upon him as their patrm mter 
and the pilot that must steer the vessel through theiemp^s 
and rocks which threatened it. And I am persuaded his 
power and interest at that time were greater to do good 
or hurt than any man" s in the kingdom, or than any man 
of his rank hath had in any time ; for^ his reputation 
of honesty was universal, and his affections seemed so 
publicly guided, that no corrupt or private ends could 
bias them. ... He was, indeed, a very wise man and 
of great parts, and possessed with the most absolute 
spirit of popularity, and the most absolute faculties to 
govern the people, of any man I ever knew/" 

It is sufficient to recapitulate shortly the acts of the 
Long Parliament during its first session. Strafford 
and Laud were impeached and imprisoned. Strafford 
was afterwards attainted by Bill and executed. Lord 
Keeper Finch fled to Holland, Secretary Windebank to 
France. AH those w^hom the King had during the last 
twelve years employed for the oppression of his people, 
from the servile judges who had pronounced in favour 
of the Crown against Hampden down to the sheriff's who 
had distrained for ship-money, and the Custom House 
officers who had levied tonnage and poundage, were 
summoned to answer for their conduct. The Star Chamber, 
the High Commission Court, the Council of York, were 
abolished. Those unfortunate \dctims of Laud who 
after undergoing ignominious exposure and cruel maiiglings 
had been sent to languish in distant prisons, were se 
liberty, and conducted through London m triiimphan 
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entitle the Long Parliament to the lasting gratitude of 
Englishmen. 

The proceeding against Strafford undoubtedly seems 
hard to people living in our days. It would probably 
have seemed merciful and moderate to people living in 
the sixteenth century. It is curious to compare the 
trial of Charles’s minister with the trial, if it can be so 
called, of Lord Seymour of Sudeley, in the blessed reign 
of Edward the Sixth. None of the great reformers of 
our Church doubted the propriety of passing an Act of 
Parliament for cutting off Lord Seymour’s head without 
a legal conviction. The pious Cranmer voted for that 
Act ; the pious Latimer preached for it ; the pious Edward 
returned thanks for it ; and all the pious Lords of the 
Council together exhorted their victim to what they 
were pleased facetiously to call the quiet and patient 
suffering of justice.” 

But it is not necessary to defend the proceedings against 
Strafford by any such comparison. They are justified, 
in our opinion, by that which alone justifies capital punish- 
ment or any punishment, by that which alone justifies 
war — by the public danger. That there is a certain 
amount of public danger which will justify a legislature 
in sentencing a man to death by retrospective law, few 
people, we suppose, will deny. Few people, for example, 
will deny that the French Convention was perfectly 
justified in placing Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon under 
the ban of the law, without a trial. This proceeding 
differed from the proceeding against Strafford only in 
being much more rapid and violent. Strafford was 
fully heard. Robespierre was not suffered to defend 
himself. Was there, then, in the case of Strafford, a 
danger sufficient to justify an act of attainder ? We believe 
that there was. We believe that the contest in which 
the Parliament was engaged against the King was a 
contest for the security of our property, for the liberty of 
our persons, for everything which makes us to differ from 
the subjects of Don Miguel. We believe that the cause of 
the Commons was such as justified them in resisting the 
King, in raising an army, in sending thousands of brave 
men to kill and to be killed. An act of attainder is surely 
not more a departure from the ordinary course of 
law than a civil war. An act of attainder produces much 
less suffering than a civil war. We are, therefore, unable 
to discover on what principle it can be maintained that 
a cause which justifies a civil war will not justify an act 
of attainder. 

Mauy specious arguments have been urged against 
the retrospective law by which Strafford was condemned 
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to death. But all these arguments proceed on the supposi- 
tion that the crisis was an ordinary crisis. The attainder 
was, in truth, a revolutionary measure. It was part 
of system of resistance which oppression had rendered 
necessary. It is as unjust to judge of the conduct pursued 
by the Long Parliament towards Strafford on ordinary 
principles as it would have been to indict Fairfax for 
murder because he cut down a cornet at Naseby. From 
the day on which the Flouses met, there was a war waged 
by them against the King — a war for all that they held 
dear — a war carried on at first by means of Parliamentary 
forms, at last by physical force ; and, as in the second stage 
of that war, so in the first, they were entitled to do many 
things which in quiet times would have been culpable. 

We must not omit to mention that those who were 
afterwards the most distinguished ornaments of the 
King’s party supported the Bill of Attainder. It is 
almost certain that Hyde voted for it. It is quite certain 
that Falkland both voted and spoke for it. The opinion 
of Hampden, as far as it can be collected from a very 
obscure note of one of his speeches, seems to have been 
that the proceeding by BiU was unnecessary, and that 
it would be a better course to obtain judgment on the. 
impeachment. 

During this year the Court opened a negotiation with 
the leaders of the Opposition. The Earl of Bedford was 
invited to form an administration on popular principles. 
St. John was made Solicitor-General. Hollis was to have 
been Secretary of State, and Pym Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The post of tutor to the Prince of Wales was 
designed for Hampden. The death of the Earl of Bedford 
prevented this arrangement from being carried into effect ; 
and it may be doubted whether, even if that nobleman’s life 
had been prolonged, Charles would ever have consented to 
surround himself with counsellors whom he could not but 
hate and fear. 

Lord Clarendon admits that the conduct of Hampden 
during this year was mild and temperate ; that he seemed 
disposed rather to soothe than to excite the public mind ; 
and that, when violent and unreasonable motions were 
madeLy his followers, he generally left the House before 
the division, lest he should seem to give countenance to 
their extravagance. His temper was moderate. He 
sincerely loved peace. He felt also great fear lest too 
precipitate a movement should produce a reaction. The 
events which took place early in the next session clearly 
showed that this fear was not unfounded. 

During the autumn the Parliament adjourned for a 
few weeks. Before the recess, Hampden was despatched 
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to Scotland by the House of Commons, nominally as a 
commissioner, to obtain security for a debt which the 
Scots had contracted during the late invasion; but in 
truth that he might keep watch over the King, who had 
now repaired to Edinburgh, for the purpose of finSliy 
adjusting the points of difference which remained between 
him and his northern subjects. It was the business of 
Hampden to dissuade the Covenanters from making their 
peace with the Court at the expense of the popular party 
in England, 

While the King was in Scotland, the Irish rebellion 
broke out. The suddenness and violence of this terrible 
explosion excited a strange suspicion in the public mind. 
The Queen was a professed Papist. The King and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had not indeed been recon- 
ciled to the See of Rome ; but they had, while acting 
towards the Puritan party with the utmost rigour, and 
speaking of that party with the utmost contempt, shown 
great tenderness and respect towards the Catholic religion 
and its professors. In spite of the wishes of successive 
Parliaments, the Protestant Separatists had been cruelly 
persecuted. And at the same time, in spite of the wishes 
.of those very Parliaments, laws which were in force against 
the Papists, and which, unjustifiable as they were, suited 
the temper of that age, had not been carried into execution. 
The Protestant Nonconformists had not yet learned 
toleration in the school of suffering. They reprobated 
the partial lenity which the Government showed towards 
idolaters, and, with some show of reason, ascribed to bad 
motives conduct which, in such a king as Charles, and 
such a prelate as Laud, could not possibly be described 
to humanity or to liberality of sentiment. The violent 
Arminianism of the Archbishop, his childish attachment 
to ceremonies, his superstitious veneration for altars, 
vestments, and painted windows, his bigoted zeal for 
the constitution and the privileges of his order, his known 
opinions respecting the celibacy of the clergy, had excited 
great disgust throughout that large party which was 
every day becoming more and more hostile to Rome, and 
more and more inclined to the doctrines and the discipline 
of Geneva. It was believed by many that the Irish 
rebeliion had been secretly encouraged by the Court; 
and, when the Parliament met again in November, after 
a short recess, the Puritans were more intractable than 
ever. 

But that which Hampden had feared had come to pass. 
A reaction had taken place. A large body of moderate 
and well-meaning men, who had heartily concurred in 
the strong measures adopted before the recess, were 
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inclined to pause. Their opinion was that, during many 
years, the country had been grievously misgoverned, 
and that a great reform had been necessary ; but that a 
great reform had been made, that the grievances of the 
nation had been fully redressed, that sufficient vengeance 
had been exacted for the past, that sufficient security 
had been provided for the future, and that it would, 
therefore, be both ungrateful and unwise to make any 
further attacks on the royal prerogative. In support 
of this opinion many plausible arguments have been 
used. But to all these arguments there is one short answer. 
The King could not be trusted. 

At the head of those who may be called the Constitutional 
Royalists were Falkland, Hyde, and Culpeper. All these 
eminent men had, during the former year, been in very 
decided opposition to the Court. In some of those very 
proceedings with which their admirers reproach Hampden, 
they had taken a more decided part than Hampden. 
They had all been concerned in the impeachment of 
Strafford. They had all, there is reason to believe, voted 
for the Bill of Attainder. Certainly none of them voted 
against it. They had all agreed to the Act which made 
the consent of the Parliament necessary to a dissolution 
or prorogation. Hyde had been among the most active 
of those who attacked the Council of York. Falkland 
had voted for the exclusion of the bishops from the Upper 
House. They were now inclined to halt in the path of 
reform, perhaps to retrace a few of their steps. 

A direct collision soon took place between the two 
parties into which the Flouse of Commons, lately at almost 
perfect unity with itself, was now divided. The opponents 
of the Government moved that celebrated address to 
the King which is known by the name of the Grand Re- 
monstrance. In this address all the oppressive Acts 
of the preceding fifteen years were set forth with great 
energy of language; and, in conclusion, the King was 
entreated to employ no ministers in whom the Parliament 
could not confide. 

The debate on the Remonstrance was long and stormy. 
It cornmenced at nine in the morning of the 21st of 
November, and lasted till after midnight. The division 
showed that a great change had taken place in the temper 
of the House. Though many members had retired from 
exhaustion, 300 voted; and the Remonstrance was 
carried by a majority of only nine. A violent debate 
followed, on the question whether the minority should 
be flowed to protest against this decision. The excite- 
ment was so great that several members were on the 
point of proceeding to personal violence. 'VWe had 
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sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels/’ says an eye- 
witness, had not the sagacity and great calmness of Mr. 
Hampden, by a short speech, prevented it/’ The House 
did not rise till two in the morning. # 

The situation of the Puritan leaders was now difficult 
and full of peril. The small majority which they still 
had might soon become a minority. Out of doors their 
supporters in the higher and middle classes were beginning 
to fall off. There was a growing opinion that the King 
had been hardly used. The English are always inclined 
to side w ith a weak wro ng, rather 

tE an wlt K a stronglS afty wKfHTiO OliOl gKC ^ may 
Ee seen In aE'Eon'fis^ contests of boxers to contests 
of faction. Thus it was that a violent reaction took place 
in favour of Charles II. against the Whigs in 1681. Thus 
it was that an equally violent reaction took place in favour 
of George HI. against the coalition in 1784. A similar 
reaction was beginning to take place during the second 
year of the Long Parliament. Some members of the 
Opposition had resumed,” says Clarendon, '' their old 
resolution of leaving the kingdom.” Oliver Cromwell 
openly declared that he and many others would have 
emigrated if they had been left in a minority on the question 
of the Remonstrance. 

Charles had now a last chance of regaining the affection 
of his people. If he could have resolved to give his confi- 
dence to the leaders of the moderate party in the House of 
Commons, and to regulate his proceedings by their advice, 
he might have been, not, indeed, as he had been, a despot, 
but the powerful and respected king of a free people. The 
nation might have enjoyed liberty and repose under a 
Government with Falkland at its head, checked by a 
constitutional Opposition under the conduct of Hampden. 
It was not necessary that, in order to accomplish this 
happy end, the King should sacrifice any part of his lawful 
prerogative, or submit to any conditions inconsistent with 
his dignity. It was necessary only that he should abstain 
from treachery, from violence, from gross breaches of the 
law. This was all that the nation was then disposed to 
require of him. And even this was too much. 

For a short time he seemed inclined to take a wise and 
temperate course. He resolved to make Falkland Secretary 
of State and Culpeper Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
declared his intention of conferring in a short time some 
important offtce on Hyde. He assured these three persons 
that he would do nothing relating to the House of Commons 
without their joint advice, and that he would communicate 
all his designs to them in the most unreserved manner. 
This resolution, had he adhered to it, would have averted 
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many years of blood and mourning. But /Mn very few 
days/' says Clarendon, he did fatally swerve from it." 

On the 3rd of January, 1642, without giving the slightest 
hiKt of his intention to those advisers whom he had solemnly 
promised to consult, he sent down the Attorney- General 
to impeach Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, Pym, Hollis, and 
two other members of the House of Commons, at the bar 
of the Lords, on a charge of high treason. It is difficult 
to find in the whole history of England such an instance 
of tyranny, perfidy, and folly. The most precious and 
ancient rights of the subject were violated by this act. 
The only way in which Hampden and Pym could legally 
he tried for treasdii at the suit of the King was by a petty 
jury on a bOl found by a grand jury. The Attorney- 
General had no right to impeach them. The House of 
Lords had no right to try them. 

The Commons refused to surrender their members. The 
Peers showed no inclination to usurp the unconstitutional 
jurisdiction which the King attempted to force on them. 
A contest began, in which violence and weakness were on 
the one side, law and resolution on the other. Charles 
sent an officer to seal up the lodgings and trunks of the 
accused members. The Commons sent their sergeant to 
break the seals. The tyrant resolved to follow up one 
outrage by another. In making the charge he had struck 
at the institution of juries. In executing the arrest 
he struck at the privileges of Parliament. He resolved to 
go to the House in person with an armed force, and there to 
seize the leaders of the Opposition while engaged in the 
discharge of their parliamentary duties. 

What was his purpose ? Is it possible to believe that 
he had no definite purpose, that he took the most important 
step of his whole reign without having for one moment 
considered what might be its effects? Is it possible to 
believe that he went merely for the purpose of making 
himself a laughing-stock, that he intended, if he had found 
the accused members, and if they had refused, as it 'was 
their right and duty to refuse, the submission which he 
illegally demanded, to leave the House without bringing 
them away? If we reject both these suppositions, we 
must believe, and we certainly do believe, that he went 
fully determined to carry his unlawful design into effect 
by violence; and, if necessary, to shed the blood of the 
chiefs of the Opposition on the very floor of the Parliament 
Hpuse. 

y^Lady Carlisle conveyed intelligence of the design to 
Pym. The five members had time to withdraw before 
the arrival of Charles. They left the House as he was 
entering New Palace Yard. He was accompanied by 
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about two hundred halberdiers of his guard, and by many 
gentlemen of the Court armed with swords. He walked 
up Westminster Hall. At the southern end of the hall 
his attendants divided to the right and left, and formed a 
lane to the door of the House of Commons. He knocked, 
entered, darted a look towards the place which Pym usually 
occupied, and, seeing it empty, walked up to the table. 
The Speaker fell on his knee. The members rose and 
uncovered their heads in profound silence, and the King 
took his seat in the Chair. He looked round the House. 
But the five members were nowhere to be seen. He interro- 
gated the Speaker. The Speaker answered that he was 
merely the organ of the House, and had neither eyes to 
see nor tongue to speak, but according to their direction. 
The King muttered a few feeble sentences about his respect 
for the laws of the realm, and the privileges of Parliament, 
and retired. As he passed along the benches several 
resolute voices called out audibly, Privilege I He 
returned to Whitehall with his company of bravoes, who, 
while he was in the House, had been impatiently waiting 
in the lobby for the word, cocking their pistols, and crying 
'' Fall on.” That night he put forth a proclamation 
directing that the ports should be stopped, and that no 
person should, at his peril, venture to harbour the accused 
members. 

Hampden and his friends had taken refuge in Coleman 
Street. The City of London was indeed the fastness of 
public liberty, and was in those times a place of at least as 
much importance as Paris during the French Revolution. 
The City, properly so called, now consists in a great measure 
of immense warehouses and counting-houses, which are 
frequented by traders and their clerks during the day, 
and left in almost total solitude during the night. It was 
then closely inhabited by three hundred thousand persons, to 
whom it was not merely a place of business, but a place of 
constant residence. This great capital had as complete a 
civil and military organisation as if it had been an independ- 
ent republic. Each citizen had his company; and the 
companies, which now seem to exist only for the salce of 
epicures and of antiquaries, were then formidable brother- 
hoods, the members of which were almost as closely bound 
together as the members of a Highland clan. How strong 
these artihcial ties were the numerous and valuable legacies 
anciently bequeathed by citizens to their corporations 
abundantly prove. The municipal offices were filled by 
the most opulent and respectable merchants of the kingdom. 
The pomp of the magistracy of the capital was inferior 
only to that which surrounded the person of the sovereign. 
The Londoners loved their City with that patriotic love 
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which is found only in small communities like those of 
ancient Greece, or like those which arose in Italy during the 
Middle Ages. The numbers, the inteliigence, the wealth 
of fhe citizens, the democratical form of their local gOYern- 
ment, and their vicinity to the Court and to the Parliament 
made them one of the most formidable bodies in the 
kingdom. Even as soldiers they were not to be despised. 
Ill an age in which war is a profession, there is something 
ludicrous in the idea of battalions composed of apprentices 
and shopkeepers, and officered by aldermen. But, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century there was no standing 
army in the island ; and the militia of the metropolis -was 
not inferior in training to the militia of other places. A 
city which could furnish many thousands of armed men, 
abounding in natural courage, and not absolutely un- 
tinctured with military discipline, was a formidable 
auxiliary in times of internal dissension. On several 
occasions during the civil war the trainbands of London 
distinguished themselves highly; and at the battle of 
Newbury, in particular, they repelled the fiery onset of 
Rupert and saved the army of the Parliament from 
destruction. 

The people of this great city had long been thoroughly 
devoted to the national cause. Many of them had signed 
a protestation in which they declared their resolution to 
defend the privileges of Parliament. Their enthusiasm 
had, indeed, of late begun to cool. But the impeachment 
of the five members, and the insult offered to the House of 
Commons, inflamed them to fury. Their houses, their 
purses, their pikes, were at the command of the representa- 
tives of the nation. London was in arms all night. The 
next day the shops were closed ; the streets were filled 
mth immense crowds ; the multitude pressed round the 
King’s coach and insulted him with opprobrious cries. 
The House of Commons, in the meantime, appointed a 
committee to sit in the City for the purpose of inquiring 
into the circumstances of the late outrage. The memb ers 
of the committee were welcomed by a deputation of the 
Common Council. Merchant Tailors’ HMl, Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, and Grocers’ Hall, were fitted up for their sittings. 
A guard of respectable citizens, duly relieved twice a day, 
was posted at their doors. The sheriffs were charged to 
watch over the safety of the accused members, and to 
escort them to and from the committee with every mark 
of honour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in the 
House and out of it, was the effect of the late proceedings 
of the King. The Opposition regained in a few hours all 
the ascendency which it had lost. The constitutional 
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royalists were filled with shame and sorrow. They saw 
that they had been cruelly deceived by Charles. They 
saw that they were unjustly, but not unreasonably, sus- 
pected by the nation. Clarendon distinctly says that 
they perfectly detested the counsels by which the Mng 
had been guided, and were so much displeased and dejected 
at the unfair manner in which he had treated them^ that 
they were inclined to retire from his service. During the 
debates on the breach of privilege they preserved a melan- 
choly silence. To this day the advocates of Charles take 
care to say as little as they can about his visit to the House 
of Commons, and, when they cannot avoid mention of it, 
attribute to infatuation an act which, on any other sup- 
position, they must admit to have been a frightful crime. 

The Commons in a few days openly defied the King, 
and ordered the accused members to attend in their 
places at Westminster and to resume their parlia- 
mentary duties. The citizens resolved to bring back the 
champions of liberty in triumph before the windows of 
Whitehall. Vast preparations were made both by land 
and water for this great festival. 

The King had remained in his palace humbled, dismayed, 
and bewildered, feeling,^' says Clarendon, the trouble 
and agony which usually attend generous and magnanimous 
minds upon their having committed errors''; feeling, 
we should say, the despicable repentance which attends 
the man who, having attempted to commit a crime, finds 
that he has only committed a folly. The populace hooted 
and shouted all day before the gates of the royal residence. 
The tyrant could not bear to see the triumph of those whom 
he had destined to the gallows and the quartering-block. 
On the day preceding that which was fixed for their return 
he fled, with a few attendants, from that palace which he 
was never to see again till he was led through it to the 
scaffold. 

On the llth of January the Thames was covered with 
boats, and its shores with the gazing multitude. Armed 
vessels, decorated with streamers, were ranged in two 
lines from London Bridge to Westminster Hall. The 
members returned upon the river in a ship manned by 
sailors who had volunteered their services. The trainbands 
of the City, under the command of the sheriffs, marched 
along the Strand, attended by a vast crowd of spectators, 
to guard the avenues to the House of Commons ; and thus, 
with shouts and loud discharges of ordnance, the accused 
patriots were brought back by the people whom they had 
served and for whom they had suffered. The restored 
members, as soon as they had entered the House, expressed, 
in the warmest terms, their gratitude to the citizens of 
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Snffltfr sheriffs were warmly thanked by the 

Commons, and orders were 
iiluldStemr/^^f selected from the trainbands of the City 
me&t. ^ ^ of tfie Parlia- 

When^SiS‘nf®th confined to London, 

exposed rea^ 15 ^ danger to which Hampden was 
and indienotmn*^ Buckinghamshire it excited the alarm 
of that, P.oopfo- Four thousand freeholders 



rode up to London privileges of Parliament, 

representative person of their beloved 

of their full resJlution^?o Farliament 

petition was couched in its privileges. Their 

said they, ‘' of that fJIi " In respect,” 

House of Common? honourable 

to that end, SiTresol^od • 

die/r “ their just defence, to live and 

rettrirto'^wlSminste?^^^ Hampden had 

had hitherto heer??,t much changed. His influence 
animate the zeal of rath^ to restrain than to 

contempt of l?w t?« But the treachery, the 

King liad now lw? wP* w^ch the 

adjustment. It was^ear^ti^t^rn?^® a peaceable 
puppet or a tvrant must be either a 

could bind him and’ thi?tn° ^i’Bgation of law or of honour 
was to make hiifpowSe^ ^ ^ 

was n< ^ the five members 
had been preferred'^lSLmr^f^K™/^^- charges 

had found a true ■^“‘y ®f Middlesex 

arrested under a accused persons had been 

place, there woiffd stm £md at a proper time and 

of perfidy and ininc+i^ proceeding enough 

which the OpDosition vindicate the strongest measures 
Hampden was^ to impeach Pym and 

was notoriously House of Commons. It 

members of that Hnnco*^?h?'+^^ what they had done as 
of vengeance • and^?^ selected as objects 

that House members of 

charges brought concurred. Most of the 

and the Parli^en? common between them 

my be with accused, indeed, and it 

iayadeEneland u? ®*^®®?ragmg the Scotch army to 
w^, ,in. strictncM of committed what 

wMoh Devonshire offence, the same offence 

Butthe committed in 1688. 

? promised pardon and oblivion to those^ 
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who bad been the prind^ in the Scotch insurrection. 
Did it then consist with his honour to punish the acces- 
saries ? He had bestowed marks of his favour on the 
leading Covenanters. He had given the great seal of 
Scotland to one chief of the rebels, a marquisateto anoMier, 
an earldom to Leslie, who had brought the Presbyterian 
army across the Tweed. On what principle was Hampden 
to be attainted for advising what Leslie was ennobled for 
doing ? In a court of law, of course, no Englishman could 
plead an amnesty granted to the Scots. But, though not 
an illegal, it was surely an inconsistent and a most unkingiy 
course, after pardoning and promoting the heads of the 
rebellion in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and quarter 
their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the King against the five members, 
or rather against that Parliament which had concurred 
in almost all the acts of the five members, was the cause 
of the civil war. It was plain that either Charles or 
the House of Commons must be stripped of all real power 
ill the State. The best course which the Commons could 
have taken would perhaps have been to depose the King, 
as their ancestors had deposed Edward II. and Richard II. 
and as their children afterwards deposed James. Had 
they done this, had they placed on the throne a prince 
whose character and whose situation would have been 
a pledge of his good conduct, they might safely have 
left to that prince all the old constitutional prerogatives 
of the Crown, the command of the armies of the State, 
the power of maldng peers, the power of appointing 
ministers, a veto on bills passed by the two Houses. Such 
a prince^ reigning by their choice, would have been under 
the necessity of acting in conformity with their wishes. 
But the public mind was not ripe for such a measure. 
There was no Duko of Lancaster, no Prince of Orange, 
no great and eminent person, near in blood to the throne, 
yet attached to the cause of the people. Charles was 
then to remain King, and it was therefore necessary that 
he should be King only in name. A William III., or a 
George I., whose title to the Crown was identical with 
the title , of the people to their liberty, might safely be 
trusted with extensive powers. But new freedom could 
not exist in safety under the old tyrant. Since he was 
not to be deprived of the name of King, the only course 
which was left was to make him a mere trustee, nominally 
seised of prerogatives of which others had the use, a Grand 
Lama, a Roi a phantom resembling those 

Dagoberts and Childeberts who wore the badges of royalty, 
while Ebroin and Charles Martel held the real sovereignty 
of the State. 
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The conditions which the Parliament propounded were 
hard, but we are sure not harder than those which even 
the Tories, in the Convention of 1689, wouid have imposed 
on James, if it had been resolved that James should 
conMnue to be king. The chief condition was that the 
command of the militia, and the conduct of the war In 
Ireland should be left to the Parliament. On this point 
was that great issue joined, whereof the two parties put 
themselves on God and on the sword. 

We think, not only that the Commons were Justified 
in demanding for themselves the power to dispose of 
the military force, but that it would have been absolute 
insanity in them to leave that force at the disposal of the 
King. From the very beginning of his reign it had evi- 
dently been his object to govern by an army. His third 
Parliament had complained, in the Petition of Right, of 
his fondness for martial law, and of the vexatious manner 
in which he billeted his soldiers on the people. The 
wish nearest the heart of Strafford was, as his letters 
prove, that the revenue might be brought into such a 
state as would enable the King to keep a standing militai'y 
establishment. In 1640 Charles had supported an army 
in the northern counties by lawless exactions. In 1641 
he had engaged in an intrigue, the object of which was 
to bring that army to London for the purpose of over- 
awing the Parliament. His late conduct had proved that, 
if he were suffered to retain even a small bodyguard 
of his own creatures near his person, the Commons would 
be in danger of outrage, perhaps of massacre. The Houses 
were still deliberating under the protection of the militia 
of London. Could the command of the whole armed 
force of the realm have been, under these circumstances, 
safely confided to the King? Would it not have been 
frenzy in the Parliament to raise and pay an army of 
fifteen or twenty thousand men for the Irish war, and 
to give to Charles the absolute control of this army, and 
the power of selecting, promoting, and dismissing officers 
at his pleasure? Was it not probable that this army 
might become, what it is the nature of armies to become, 
what so many armies formed under much more favourable 
circumstances have become, what the army of the Roman 
Republic became, what the army of the French Republic 
became, an instrument of despotism ? Was it not probable 
that the soldiers might forget that they were also citizens, 
and might be ready to serve their general against their 
country ? Was it not certain that on the very first day 
on which Charles could venture to revoke his concessions, 
and to punish his opponents, he would establish an arbitrary 
government, and exact a bloody revenge ? 
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Our own times furnish a parallel case. Suppose that 
a revolution should take place in Spain, that the Constitu- 
tion of Cadiz should be re-established, that the Cortes 
should meet again, that the Spanish Prynnes and Burtons, 
who are now wandering in rags round Leicester Squ^e, 
should be restored to their country, Ferdinand VII. would, 
in that case, of course repeat all the oaths and promises 
which he made in 1820, and broke in 1823. But would 
it not be madness in the Cortes, even if they were to 
leave him the name of King, to leave him more than 
the name ? Would not all Europe scoff at them, if they 
were to permit him to assemble a large army for an expedi- 
tion to America, to model that army at his pleasure, to 
put it under the command of officers chosen by himself ? 
Should we not say that every member of the Constitutional 
party who might concur in such a measure would most 
richly deserve the fate which he would probably meet, the 
fate of Riego and of the Empecinado ? We are not disposed 
to pay compliments to Ferdinand; nor do we conceive 
that we pay him any compliment, when we say that, of 
all sovereigns in history, he seems to us most to resemble in 
some very important points King Charles I. Like Charles, 
he is pious after a certain fashion ; like Charles, he has 
made large concessions to his people after a certain 
fashion. It is well for him that he has had to deal with 
men who bore very little resemblance to the English 
Puritans. 

The Commons would have the power of the sword ; 
the King would not part with it; and nothing remained 
but to try the chances of war. Charles still had a strong 
party in the country. His august office, his dignified 
manners, his solemn protestations that he would for 
the time to come respect the liberties of his subjects, 
pity for fallen greatness, fear of violent innovation, secured 
to him many adherents. He had with him the Church, 
the Universities, a majority of the nobles and of the old 
landed gentry. The austerity of the Puritan manners 
drove most of the gay and dissolute youth of that age 
to the Royal Standard. Many good, brave, and moderate 
men, who disliked his former conduct, and who entertained 
doubts touching his present sincerity, espoused his cause 
unwillingly and with many painful misgivings, because, 
though they dreaded his tyranny much, they dreaded 
democratic violence moi-e. 

Gn the other side was the great body of the middle 
orders of England, the merchants, the shopkeepers, the 
yeomanry, headed by a very large and formidable minority 
of the peerage and of the landed gentry. The Earl of 
Essex, a man of respectable abilities and of some military 
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experience, was appointed to tlie command of the parlia- 
mentary army. 

Hampden spared neither his fortune nor his person 
in the cause. He subscribed two thousand pounds to 
th# public service. He took a coloneFs commission in the 
army, and went into Buckinghamshire to raise a regiment 
of infantry. His neighbours eagerly enlisted under his 
command. His men were known by their green uniform, 
and by their standard, which bore on one side the watch- 
word of the Parliament, God with us,^' and on the other 
the device of Hampden, Vestigia nulla retrorsum/* 
This motto well described the line of conduct which he 
pursued. No member of his party had been so temperate, 
while there remained a hope that legal and peaceable 
measures might save the country. No member of his 
party showed so much energy and vigour when it became 
necessary to appeal to arms. He made himself thoroughly 
master of his military duty, and performed it,” to use 
the words of Clarendon, “ upon all occasions most punctu- 
ally.” The regiment which he had raised and trained was 
considered as one of the best in the service of the Par- 
liament. He exposed his person in every action, wdth 
an intrepidity which made him conspicuous even among 
thousands of brave men. He was,” says Clarendon, 

of a personal courage equal to his best parts ; so that he 
was an enemy not to be wished wherever he might have 
been made a friend, and as much to be apprehended where 
he was so, as any man could deserve to be.” Though 
his military career was short, and his military situation 
subordinate, he fully proved that he possessed the 
talents of a great general, as well as those of a great 
statesman. 

We shall not attempt to give a history of the war. 
Lord Nugent's account of the military operations is very 
animated and striking. Our abstract would be dull, 
and probably unintelligible. There was, in fact, for some 
time no great and connected system of operations on either 
side. The war of the two parties was like the war of 
Arimanes and Oromasdes, neither of whom, according 
to the Eastern theologians, has any exclusive domain, 
who are equally omnipresent, who equally pervade all 
space, who carry on their eternal strife within every 
particle of matter. There was a petty war in almost 
every county. A town furnished troops to the Parliament, 
while the manor house of the neighbouring peer was 
garrisoned for the King. The combatants W’^ere rarely 
disposed to march far from their own homes. It was 
reserved for Fairfax and Cromwell to terminate this 
desultory warfare, by moving one overwhelming force 
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successively against all the scattered fragments of the 
Royal party. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the officers who 
had studied tactics in what were considered as the best 
schools, under Vere in the Netherlands, and under Gust^\^us 
Adolphus in Germany, displayed far less skill than those 
commanders who had been bred to peaceful employments, 
and who never saw even a skirmish till the Civil War 
broke out. An unlearned person might hence be inclined 
to suspect that the military art is no very profound mystery, 
that its principles are the principles of plain good sense, 
and that a quick eye, a cool head, and a stout heart, will 
do more to make a general than all the diagrams of Jomini. 
This, however, is certain, that Hampden showed himself a 
far better officer than Essex, and Cromwell than Leslie. 

The military errors of Essex were probably in some 
degree produced by political timidity. He was honestly, 
but not warmly, attached to the cause of the Parliament ; 
and next to a great defeat he dreaded a great victory. 
Hampden, on the other hand, was for vigorous and decisive 
measures. Wlien he drew the sword, as Clarendon has 
well said, he threw away the scabbard. He had shown 
that he knew better than any public man of his time how to 
value and how to practise moderation. But he knew 
that the essence of war is violence, and that moderation 
in v/ar is imbecility. On several occasions, particularly 
during the operations in the neighbourhood of Brentford, 
he remonstrated earnestly with Essex. Wherever he 
commanded separately, the boldness and rapidity of his 
movements presented a striking contrast to the sluggish- 
ness of his superior. 

In the Parliament he possessed boundless influence. 
His employments towards the close of 1642 have been 
described by Denham in some lines which, though intended 
to be sarcastic, convey in truth the highest eulogy. 
Hampden is described in this satire as perpetually passing 
and repassing between the military station at Windsor 
and the Blouse of Commons at Westminster, as over- 
awing the general, and as giving law to that Parliament 
which knew no other law. It was at this time that he 
organised that celebrated association of counties, to 
which his party was principally indebted for its victory 
over the King. 

In the early part of 1643, the shires lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which were devoted to the cause 
of the Parliament, were incessantly annoyed by Rupert 
and his cavalry. Essex had extended his lines so far that 
almost every point was vulnerable. The young prince 
who, though not a great general was an active and enter- 
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prising partisan, frequently surprised posts, burnt villages, 
swept away cattle, and was again at Oxford before a force 
sufficient to encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex were loudly condemned 
by'^the troops. All the ardent and daring spirits in the 
parliamentary party were eager to have Hampden at 
their head. Had his life been prolonged, there is every 
reason to believe that the supreme command would have 
been entrusted to him. But it was decreed that at this 
conjuncture England should lose the only man who united 
perfect disinterestedness to eminent talents, the only 
man who, being capable of gaining the victory for her, 
was incapable of abusing that victory when gained. 

In the evening of the 17th of June, Rupert darted 
out of Oxford with his cavalry on a predatory expedition. 
At three in the morning of the following day, he attacked 
and dispersed a few parliamentary soldiers who lay at 
Postcombe. He then flew to Chinnor, burned the village, 
killed or took all the troops who were quartered there, 
and prepared to hurry back with his booty and his prisoners 
to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly repre- 
sented to Essex the danger to which this part of the line 
was exposed. As soon as he received intelligence of 
Rupert's incursion, he sent off a horseman with a message 
to the General. The cavaliers, he said, could return 
only by Chiselhampton Bridge. A force ought to be 
instantly despatched in that direction for the purpose of 
intercepting them. In the meantime he resolved to set 
out with all the cavalry that he could muster, for the 
purpose of impeding the march of the enemy till Essex 
could take measures for cutting off their retreat. A 
considerable body of horse and dragoons volunteered to 
follow him. He was not their commander; he did not 
even belong to their branch of the service, but he was," 
says Lord Clarendon, /' second to none but the General 
himself in the observance and application of all men." 
Gn the field of Chalgrove he came up with Rupert. A 
fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge Hampden 
was struck in the shoulder by two bullets, which broke 
the bone and lodged in his body. The troops of the 
Parliament lost heart and gave way. Rupert, after 
pursuing them for a short time, hastened to cross the 
bridge, and made his retreat unmolested to Oxford. 

Hampden, with his head drooping, and his hands leaning 
on his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. The 
mansion which had been inhabited by his father-in-law, 
and from which in his youth he had carried home his 
bride Elizabeth, was in sight. There still remains an 
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affecting tradition that lie looked for a moment towards 
that beloved house, and made an effort to go thither to 
die. But the enemy lay in that direction. He turned 
his horse towards Thame, where he arrived almost fainUng 
with agony. The surgeons dressed his wounds ; but there 
was no hope. The pain which he suffered was most 
excruciating ; but he endured it with admirable firmness 
and resignation. His first care was for his country He 
wrote from his bed several letters to London concerning 
public affairs, and sent a last pressing message to the 
headquarters, recommending that the dispersed forces 
should be concentrated, ^^en his public duties were 
performed, he calmly prepared himself to die. He was 
attended by a clergyman of the Church of England, with 
whom he had lived in habits of intimacy, and by the 
chaplain of the Buckinghamshire Green-coats, Dr. Spurton, 
whom Baxter describes as a famous and excellent divine. 

A short time before Hampden's death the sacrament 
was administered to him. He declared that, though he 
disliked the government of the Church of England, he 
yet agreed with that Church as to all essential matters 
of doctrine. His intellect remained unclouded. When 
all was nearly over, he lay murmuring faint prayers for 
himself, and for the cause in which he died. Lord 
Jesus," he exclaimed in the moment of the last agony, 
'' receive my soul. O Lord, save my country, O Lord, 

be merciful to In that broken ejaculation passed 

away his noble and fearless spirit. 

He was buried in the parish church of Hampden. His 
soldiers, bareheaded, with reversed arms and muffled 
drums and colours, escorted his body to the grave, singing, 
as they marched, that lofty and melancholy psalm in which 
the frailty of human life is contrasted with the immuta- 
bility of Him to whom a thousand years are as yesterday 
when it is passed, and as a watch in the night. 

The news of Hampden's death produced as great a 
consternation in his party, according to Clarendon, as 
if their whole army had been cut off. The journals of the 
time amply prove that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. Lord Nugent has quoted 
a remarkable passage from the next Weekly Intelligencer : 
—" The loss of Colonel Hampden goeth near the heart of 
every man that loves the good of his king and country, 
and makes some conceive little content to be at the army 
now that he is gone. The memory of this deceased colonel 
is such that in no age to come but it will more and more 
be had in honour and esteem ; a man so religious, and of 
that prudence, judgment, temper, valour, and integrity, 
that he hath left few his like behind." 
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He Had indeed left none his like behind him. There 
still remained, indeed, in his party many acute intellects, 
many eloquent tongues, many brave and honest hearts. 
Thgre still remained a rugged and cloTOish soldier, half 
fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discerned as yet only 
by one penetrating eye, were equal to all the highest duties 
of the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden, and In 
Plampden alone, were united all the qualities which, at 
such a crisis, were necessary to save the State, the valour 
and energy of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of 
Vane, the humanity and moderation of Manchester, the 
stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sydney. 
Others might possess the qualities w'hich were necessary 
to save the popular partv in the crisis of danger ; he alone 
had both the power and the inclination to restrain its 
excesses in the hour of triumph. Others could conquer ; 
he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as his brought 
up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston 
Moor. As skilful an eye as his watched the Scotch ariny 
descending from the heights over Dunbar. But it was 
when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had 
succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and factions, ambitious 
of ascendency and burning for revenge, it was when the 
vices and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with destruction, that England 
missed the sobriety, the self-command, the perfect sound- 
ness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of intention, to 
which the history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, 
or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone. 
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History of the Right Honourable William Pitt^ Earl of Chatham f 
containing his Speeches in Parliament, a considerable Portion of 
Ms Correspondence when Secretary of State, upon French, Spanish, 
and American Affairs, never before published : and an Account 
of the Principal Events and Persons of his Time, Connected with 
his Life, Sentiments, and Administration, By the Rev. Francis 
Thackeray, A. M. 2 vols. 4to. London: 1827. 

jouGH several years have elapsed since the publication 
this work, it is still, we believe, a new publication to 
>st of our readers. Nor are we surprised at this. The 
ok is large, and the style heavy. The information which 
r. Thackeray has obtained from the State Paper Office 
new ; but much of it is very uninteresting. The rest 
his narrative is very little better than Gifford's or Tom~ 
le's Life of the second Pitt, and tells us little or nothing 
at may not be found quite as well told in the Parlia- 
sntary History, the Annual Register, and other works 
ually common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has! 
tendency to injure some one or other of the bodily organs'* 
the artisan. Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; 
savers are stunted in their growth ; smiths become 
sar-eyed. In the same manner almost every i ntellectual 
iployment has a tendency to produce '‘some Tntellectffl^ 
al acjlyr Biographers, translators, editors, allj in^l^^^^ 

10 employ themselves in iiiustrating the lives or the 

itings of others, are peculiarly exposed to the Lues 
'>^dlicLnaj OT d isease of ad miraffl n. But we scarcely | 
meinber”evS”To^^^^^^ ^ 2 ^ 1 ^ 

stemper as Mr. Thackeray. He is not satisfied with 
rcing us to confess that Pitt was a great orator, a vigorous 
Inister, an honourable and high-spirited gentleman. He 

11 have it, that all virtues and all accomplishments met 
his hero. In spite of gods, men, and columns, Pitt 

Qst be a poet, a poet capable of producing a heroic poem 
the first order ; and we are assured that we ought to 
id many charms in such lines as these 

Midst aU the tumults of the warring sphere. 

My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 

Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall cheer. 

And the small freight unanxious ghda.” 
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Pitt was in the army for a few months in time of peace. 
Mr. Thackeray accordingly insists on our confessing that, 
if the young cornet had remained in the service, he would 
have been one of the ablest commanders that ever lived. 
Buf this is not all. Pitt, it seems, was_not merely a great 
poet in esse^ and a in pos se, but a finished 

exanipTe^df moral excellence, the jusF man made perfecE 
He was in the right when lie attempted to establish an 
inquisition and to give bounties for perjury in order to get 
W^pole's head. He was in the right when he declared 
Walpole to have been an excellent minister. He was in 
the right when, being in opposition, he maintained that no 
peace ought to be made with Spain till she should formally 
renounce the right of search. He was in the right when, 
being in office, he silently acquiesced in a treaty by which 
Spain did not renounce the right of search. When he left 
the Duke of Newcastle, when he coalesced with the Duke 
of Newcastle ; wffien he thundered against subsidies, when 
he lavished subsidies with unexampled profusion ; when 
he execrated the Hanoverian connection, when he declared 
that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire, 
he was still invariably speaking the language of a virtuous 
and enlightened statesman. 

The truth is that there scarcely ever lived a person wiio 
had so little claim to this sort of praise as Pitt. He w'as 
undoubtedly a great man. But his was not a complete 
and well-proportioned greatness. The public life of 
Hampden or of Somers resembles a regular drama, which 
can be criticised as a whole, and every scene of which is 
to be viewed in connection with the main action. The 
public life of Pitt, on the other hand, is a rude though 
striking piece, a piece abounding in incongruities, a piece 
without any unity of plan, but redeemed by some noble 
passages, the effect of which is increased by the tameness ^ 
or extravagance of what precedes and of what follows. 
His opinions were unfixed. His conduct at some of the 
most important conjunctures of his life was evidently 
determined by pride and resentment. He had one fault, 
which of all human faults is most rarely found in company 
with true greatness : he was extremely affected. He was 
an almost solitary instance of a man of real genius, and of 
a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without simplicity 
I of character. He was an actor in the Closet^ an actor at 
I Council, an actor in Parliament ; and even in private 
t society he could not lay aside his theatrical tones and 
Uttitnj^s. We know that one of the most distinguished 
of Mr'partisans often complained that he could never 
obtain admittance to Lord Chatham’s room till everything 
was ready for the representation, till the dresses and 
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properties were all correctly disposed, till the light was 
thrown with Rembrandt-like eftect on the head of the 
illustrious performer, till the flannels had been arranged 
with the air of a Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed 
as gracefully as that of Belisarius or Lear. 

Yet, with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a 
very extraordinary degree, many of the elements of great- 
ness. He had splendid talents, strong passions, quick 
sensibility, and vehement enthusiasm for the grand and 
the beautiful. There was something about him which 
ennobled tergiversation itself. He often went wrong, 
very wrongTHuITto^ote the language of Wordsworth, 

" He still retained, 

'Mid such abasement, what he had received 

From nature, an intense and glowing mind." 

In an age of low and dirty prostitution, in the age of 
Doddington and Sandy s, it was something to have a man 
who might perhaps, under some strong excitement, have 
been tempted to ruin his country, but who never would 
have stooped to pilfer from her, a man whose errors arose, 
not from a sordid desire of gain, but from a fierce thirst 
for power, for glory, and for vengeance. History owes to 
him this attestation, that, at a time when anything short 
of direct embezzlement of the public money was considered 
as quite fair in public men, he showed the most scrupulous 
disinterestedness ; that, at a time when it seemed to be 
generally taken for granted that government could be 
upheld only by the basest and most immoral arts, he 
appealed to the better and nobler parts of human nature ; 
that he made a brave and splendid attempt to do, by 
means of public opinion, what no other statesman of his 
day thought it possible to do except by means of corrup- 
tion ; that he looked for support, not, like the Pelhams, 
to a strong aristocratical connection, not, like Bute, to 
the personal favour of the sovereign, but to the middle 
class of Englishmen ; that he inspired that class with a 
firm confidence in his integrity and ability ; that, backed by 
them, he forced an unwilling court and an unwilling 
oligarchy to admit him to an ample share of power, and 
that he used his power in such a manner as clearly proved 
him to have sought it, not for the sake of profit or patronage, 
but from a wish to establish for himself a great and durable 
reputation by means of eminent services rendered to the 
State. 

The family of Pitt was wealthy and respectable. His 
grandfather was Governor of Madras, and brought back 
from India that celebrated diamond which the Regent 
Orleans, by the advice of Saint Simon, purchased for up- 
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fwards of two maiions of liwes, and wbicti Is stii coasidered 
I as tlae most precious of the crown Jewels of France, 
I Governor Pitt bought estates and rotten boroughs, and sat 
in the House of Commons for Old Sanim. His son Robert 
wfe at one time member for Old Saruni, and at another 
for Oakhampton, Robert had two sons. Thomas, the 
eider, inherited the estates and the parliamentary interest 
of his father. The second was the celebrated William 
Pitt 

He was born in November, 1708. About the early 
part of his life little more is known than that he was 
educated at Eton, and that at seventeen lie w'as entered 
at Trinity College, Oxford. During the second year of 
his residence at the University, George I. died ; and the 
event was, after the fashion of that generation, celebrated 
by the Oxonians in many very middling copies of verses. 
On this occasion Pitt published some Latin lines, which 
Mr. Thackeray has preserved. They prove that the young 
student had but a very limited knowledge even of the 
mechanical part of his art. All true Etonians will hear 
with concern that their illustrious school'-feilow is guilty 
of making the first syllable in labenii short. The matter 
of the poem is as worthless as that of any college exercise 
that was ever written before or since. There is, of course, 
much about Mars, Themis, Neptune, and Coc^^tus. The 
Muses are earnestly entreated to weep over the urn of 
Csesar ; for Csesar, says the poet, loved the Muses — Caesar, 
who could not read a line of Pope, and who Joyed noth i ng 
but pu nch a nd fat wome n. ** 

Pitt Tiad been, school-days, cruelly tormented 
by the gout, and was at last advised to travel for his health. 
He accordingly ieft Oxford without taking a degree, and 
visited France and Italy. He returned, however, without 
having received much benefit from his excursion, and 
continued till the close of his life, to suffer most severely 
from his constitutional malady. 

His father was now dead, and had ieft ver^^ little to the 
younger children. It was necessary that William should 
choose a profession. He decided for the army, and a 
cornet's commission was procured for him in the Blues. 

But, small as his fortune was, his family had both the 
power and the inclination to serve him. At the general 
election of 1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both 
for Old Sarum and for Oakhampton- When Parliament 
met in 1735, Thomas made his election to serve for Oak- 
hampton, and William was returned for Old Sarum. 

Walpole had now been, during fourteen years, at the 
head of affairs. He had risen to power under the most 
favourable circumstances. The whole of the Whig party. 
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of that party which professed peculiar attachment to the 
principles of the Revolution, and which exclusively enjoyed 
the confidence of the reigning house, had been united in 
support of his administration. Happily for him, he had 
been out of office when the South-Sea Act was passed ; 
and, though he does not appeaFTonbavTlm all the 
consequences of that measure, he had strenuously opposed 
it, as he opposed all the measures, good and bad, of Sunder- 
land’s administration. When the South-Sea Company 
were voting dividends of fifty per cent., when a hundred 
pounds of their stock were selling for eleven hundred pounds, 
when Threadneedle Street was daily crowded with the 
coaches of dukes and prelates, when divines and philoso- 
phers turned gamblers, when a thousand kindred bubbles 
were daily blown into existence, the periwig company, 
and the Spanish-] ackass company, and the quicksilver- 
fixation company, Walpole’s calm good sense preserved 
him from the general infatuation. He condemned the 
prevailing madness in public, and turned a considerable 
sum by taking advantage of it in private. When the 
crash came, when ten thousand families were reduced to 
beggary in a day, when the people, in the frenzy of their 
rage and despair, clamoured, not only against the lower 
agents in the juggle, but against the Hanoverian favourites, 
against the English ministers, against the King himself, 
when Parliament met, eager for confiscation and blood, 
when members of the House of Commons proposed that 
the directors should be treated like parricides in ancient 
Rome, tied up in sacks, and thrown into the Thames, 
Walpole was the man on whom all parties turned their 
eyes. Four years before he had been driven from power 
by the intrigues of Sunderland and Stanhope, and the 
lead in the House of Commons had been intrusted to 
Craggs and Aislabie. Stanhope was no more. Aislabie 
was expelled from Parliament on account of his disgraceful 
conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Craggs was 
saved by a timely death from a similar mark of infamy. 
A large minority in the House of Commons voted for a 
severe censure on Sunderland, who, finding it impossible 
to withstand the force of the prevailing sentiment, retired 
from office, and outlived his retirement but a very short 
time. The schism which had divided the Whig party was 
now completely healed. Walpole had ho opposition to 
encounter except that of the Tories ; and the Tories were 
naturally regarded by the King with the strongest suspicion 
and dislike. 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and a 
despatch, such as had not been known since the days of 
the Tudors. During the session of 1724, for example. 
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there was hardly a single division except on private bills. 
It is not impossible that, by taking the course which 
Pelham afterwards took, by admitting into the Government 
all the rising talents and ambition of the Whig party, and 
b/ making room here and there for a Tory not unfriendly 
to the House of Brunswick, Walpole might have averted 
the tremendous conflict in which he passed the later years 
of his administration, and in which he was at length 
vanquished. The Opposition which overthrew him was 
an Opposition created by his own policy, by Ills ovm 
insatiable love of power. 

In the very act of forming his Ministry he turned one 
of the ablest and most attached of his supporters into a 
deadly enemy. Pulteney had strong public and private 
claims to a high situation in the new arrangement. His 
fortune was immense. His private character was respect- 
able. He was already a distinguished speaker. He had 
acquired official experience in an important post. He had 
been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent Whig. 
When the Whig party was split into two sections, Pulteney 
had resigned a valuable place, and had followed the fortunes 
of Walpole. Yet, when Walpole returned to power, 
Pulteney was not invited to take office. An angry discus- 
sion took place between the friends. The Ministry offered 
a peerage. It was impossible for Pulteney not to discern 
the motive of such an offer. He indignantly refused to 
accept it. For some time he continued to brood over his 
wrongs, and to watch for an opportunity of revenge. As 
soon as a favourable conjuncture arrived he Joined the 
minority, and became the greatest leader of Opposition 
that the House of Commons had ever seen. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet Carteret was the 
most eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate 
were of the first order; his knowledge of foreign affairs 
was superior to that of any living statesman ; his attach- 
ment to the Protestant succession was undoubted. But 
there was not room in one Government for him and Walpole. 
Carteret retired, and was, from that time forward, one of 
the most persevering and formidable enemies of Ms old 
colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could haye 
consented to make a partition of power, that man was 
Lord Townshend. They were distant kinsmen by birth, 
near kinsmen by marriage. They had been friends from 
childhood. They had been school-fellows at Eton. They 
were country neighbours in Norfolk. They had been in 
office together under Godolphin. They had gone iiito 
opposition together when Harley rose to power. They had 
been persecuted by the same House of Commons. They 
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had, after the death of Anne, been recalled together to 
office. They had again been driven out together by 
Sunderland, and had again come back together when the 
influence of Sunderland had declined. Their opinions on 
public affairs almost always coincided. They were b(fth 
men of frank, generous, and compassionate natures. Their 
intercourse had been for many years affectionate and 
cordial. But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of friend- 
ship, the memory of mutual services, the memory of 
common triumphs and common disasters, were insufficient 
to restrain that ambition which domineered over all the 
virtues and vices of Walpole. He was resolved, to use 
his own metaphor, that the firm of the house should be, 
not Townshend and Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. 
At length the rivals proceeded to personal abuse before a 
large company, seized each other by the collar, and grasped 
their swords. The women squalled. The men parted the 
combatants. By friendly intervention the scandal of a 
duel between cousins, brothers-in-law, old friends, and old 
colleagues, was prevented. But the disputants could 
not long continue to act together. Townshend retired, 
and, with rare moderation and public spirit, refused to 
take any part in politics. He could not, he said, trust 
his temper. He feared that the recollection of his private 
wrongs might impel him to follow the example of Pulteney, 
and to oppose measures which he thought generally bene- 
ficial to the country. He therefore never visited London 
after his resignation, but passed the closing years of his 
life in dignity and repose among his trees and pictures at 
Rainham. 

Next went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a 
friend of the Protestant succession. He was an orator, 
a courtier, a wit, and a man of letters. He was at the 
head of ton in days when, in order to be at the head of 
fon, it was not sufficient to be dull and supercilious. It 
was evident that he submitted impatiently to the ascend- 
ency of Walpole. He murmured against the Excise Bill. 
Plis brothers voted against it in the House of Commons. 
The Minister acted with characteristic caution and charac- 
teristic energy ; caution in the conduct of public affairs ; 
energy where his own supremacy was concerned. He 
withdrew his Bill, and turned out all his hostile or wavering 
colleagues. Chesterfield was stopped on the great staircase 
of St. James's, and summoned to deliver up the staff 
Which he bore as Lord Steward of the Household. A 
crowd of noble and powerful functionaries, the Dukes of 
Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord Stair, Lord 
Cobham, Lord Marchmont, Lord Clifton, were at the 
same time dismissed from the service of the Crown. 
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Not long after these events the Opposition was reinforced 
by the Duke of Argyle, a man vainglorious Indeed and 
hckle, but brave, eloquent and popular. It was in a great 
measure owing to his exertions that the Act of Settlement 
had been peaceably carried into effect in England imme- 
diately after the death of Anne, and that the Jacobite 
rebellion which, during the following year, broke out in 
Scotland, had been suppressed. He too carried over to 
the minority the aid of his great name, his talents, and his 
paramount influence in his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender 
of Walpole might perhaps make out a case for him. But 
when we see that during a long course of years all the 
footsteps are turned the same way, that all the most eminent 
of those public men who agreed with the Minister in their 
general views of policy left him, one after another, with 
sore and irritated minds, we find it impossible not to believe 
that the real explanation of the phenomenon is to be found 
in the words of his son, Sir Robert Walpole loved power 
so much that he would not endure a rival.'' Hume has 
described this famous Minister with great felicity in one 
short sentence, “ Moderate in exercising power, not equit- 
able in engrossing it," Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable 
as Walpole was, he was yet a man with whom no person 
of high pretensions and high spirit could long continue to 
act. He had, therefore, to stand against an Opposition 
containing all the most accomplished statesmen of the age, 
with no better support than that which he received from 
persons like his brother Horace or Henry Pelham, whose 
industrious mediocrity gave no cause for jealousy, or from 
clever adventurers whose situation and character dimin- 
ished the dread which their talents might have inspired. 
To this last class belonged Fox, who was too poor to live 
without office ; Sir William Yonge, of whom Walpole 
himself said that nothing but such parts could buoy up 
such a character, and that nothing but such a character 
could drag down such parts ; and Winnington, whose 
private morals lay, justly or unjustly, under imputations 
of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, 
but certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far 
the most important part of the Opposition. The Tories 
furnished little more than rows of ponderous foxhunters, 
fat with Staffordshire or Devonshire ale, men who drank 
to the King over the water, and believed that all the fund- 
holders were Jews, men whose religion consisted in hating 
the Dissenters, and whose political researches had led 
them to fear, like Squire Western, that their land might 
be sent over to Hanover to be put in the sinking-fund. 
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The eloquence of these zealous squires, the remnant of 
the once formidable October Club, sel d om w ent beyond 
a hearty Ay or No. Very few members of this party‘'had' 
"distinguished TEemselves much in Parliament, or could, 
under any circumstances, have been called to fill any hfgh 
office • and those few had generally, like Sir William 
Wyndham, learned in the company of their new associates 
the doctrines of toleration and political liberty, and might 
indeed with strict propriety be called Whigs. 

the Whigs in opposition, the patriots, as they 
were called, that the most distinguished of the English 
youth who at this season entered into public life attached 
themselves. These inexperienced politicians felt all the 
enthusiasm which the name of liberty naturally excites 
in young and ardent minds. They conceived that the 
theory of the Tory Opposition and the practice of Walpole's 
Government were alike inconsistent with the principles 
of liberty. They accordingly repaired to the standard 
which Pulteney had set up. While opposing the WTiig 
minister, they professed a firm adherence to the purest 
doctrines of Wliiggism. He was the schismatic ; they 
were the true Catholics, the peculiar people, the depositaries 
of the orthodox faith of Hampden and Russell, the one 
sect which, amidst the corruptions generated by time and 
by the long possession of power, had preserved inviolate 
the principles of the Revolution. Of the young men who 
attached themselves to this portion of the Opposition the 
most distinguished were Lyttelton and Pitt. 

WTien Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political 
world was attentively watching the progress of an event 
which soon added great strength to the Opposition, and 
particularly to that section of the Opposition in which the 
young statesman enrolled himself. The Prince of Wales 
was gradually becoming more and more estranged from 
his father and his father's ministers, and more and more 
friendly to the patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, in a monarchy 
where a constitutional Opposition exists, the heir-apparent 
of the throne should put himself at the head of that Opposi- 
tion. He is impelled to such a course by every feeling 
of ambition and of vanity. He cannot be more than second 
in the estimation of the party which is in. He is sure to 
be the first member of the party which is out. The highest 
favour which the existing administration can expect from 
him is that he will not discard them. But, if he Joins the 
Opposition, all his associates expect that he will promote 
them ; and the feelings which men entertain towards one 
from whom they hope to obtain great advantages which 
they have not are far warmer than the feelings with which 
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they regard one who, at the very utmost, can only leave 
them in possession of what they already have. An heir- 
apparent, therefore, who wishes to enjoy, in the highest 
perfection, all the pleasure that can be derived from 
eloquent flattery and profound respect %vill always join 
those who are struggling to force themselves into power. 
This is, w^e believe, the true explanation of a fact w^Mch 
Lord Granville attributed to some natural peculiarity in 
the illustrious House of Brunswdek. This family/' said 
he at Council, we suppose after his daily half-gallon of 
Burgundy, always has quarrelled, and always wilt quarrel, 
from generation to generation." He should have known 
something of the matter ; for he had been a favourite with 
three successive generations of the royal house. We 
cannot quite admit his explanation ; but the fact is indis- 
putable. Since the accession of George the First, there 
have been four Princes of Wales, and they have ail been 
almost constantly in opposition. 

Whatever might have been the motives which induced 
Prince Frederick to join the party opposed to Sir Robert 
Walpole, his support infused into many members of that 
party a courage and an energy of which they stood greatly 
in need. Hitherto it had been impossible for the discon- 
tented Wliigs not to feel some misgivings when they found 
themselves dividing, night after night, with uncompromising 
Jacobites who were known to be in constant communication 
with the exiled family, or with Tories who had impeached 
Somers, who had murmured against Harley and St. John 
as too remiss in the cause of the Church and the landed 
interest, and who, if they were not inclined to attack the 
reigning family, yet considered the introduction of that 
family as, at best, only the less of two great evils, as a 
necessary but painful and humiliating preservative against 
Popery. The Minister might plausibly say that Pulteney 
and Carteret, in the hope of gratifying their own appetite for 
office and for revenge, did not scruple to serve the purposer 
of a faction hostile to the Protestant succession. Th| 
appearance of Frederick at the head of the patriots silence 
this reproach. The leaders of the Opposition might no^ 
boast that their course was sanctioned by a person s 
deeply interested as the King himself in maintaining th 
Act of Settlement, and that, instead of serving the purpose 
of the Tory party, they had brought that party over it 
the side of Whiggism. It must indeed be admitted tl| 
though both the King and the Prince behaved h 
manner little to their honour, though the father t 
harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both child! 
the royal family was rather strengthened than weak 
by the disagreement of its two most distingu: 
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members. A large class of politicians, who had considered 
themselves as placed under sentence of perpetual exclusion 
from ofhce, and who, in their despair, had been almost 
ready to join in a counter-revolution as the only mode ^f 
removing the proscription under which they lay, now saw 
W'ith pleasure an easier and safer road to power opening 
before them, and thought it far better to wait till, in the 
natural course of things, the Grown should descend to 
the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk their 
lands and their necks in a rising for the House of Stuart. 
The situation of the royal family resembled the situation 
of those Scotch families in which father and son took 
opposite sides during the rebellion, in order that, come 
what might, the estate might not be forfeited. 

In April, 1736, Frederick was married to the Princess 
of Saxe Gotha, with whom he afterwards lived on terms 
very similar to those on which his father had lived with 
Queen Caroline. The Prince adored his wife, and thought 
her in mind and person the most attractive of her sex. 
But he thought that conjugal fidelity was an unprincely 
virtue ; and, in order to be like Henry the Fourth 
and the Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for 
which he had no taste, and frequently quitted the 
only woman whom he loved for ugly and disagreeable 
mistresses. 

The address which the House of Commons presented to 
the King on the occasion of the Prince's marriage was 
moved, not by the Minister, but by Pulteney, the leader 
of the Whigs in Opposition. It was this motion that Pitt, 
who had not broken silence during the session in which 
he took his^seat, addressed the House for the first time. 

'' A contefcorary historian," says Mr. Thackeray, 

“ describes^g. Pitt's first speech as superior even to the 
models of iMent eloquence. According to Tindal, it was 
more ornaJBted than the speeches of Demosthenes and 
less diffuse 'Rn those of Cicero." This unmeaning phrase 

i ieen a Mindred times quoted. That it should ever 
bee^i- ^quoted, except to be laughed at, is strange. 
vogtr^->which it has obtained may serve to show in 
slowly a way most people are content to think. | 
rinda^twho first used it, or Archdeacon Goxe and Mr. | 
ieraj^riwho have borrowed it, ever in their lives hear| 
pealSfeg 'v^hich did not deserve the same compliment ? f 
hey ever hear speaking less ornamented than that of | 
)sthenes, or more diffuse than that of Cicero? Wee 
no Hvittg orator, from Lord Brougham down to Mr. 'i 
, who ds. not entitled to the same eulogy. It would be 
iry flattering compliment to a man's figure to say, j 
ae was taller than the Polish Count, and shorter than » 
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I Giant O'Brien, fatter than the Anaifomie FzynMe, and 
I more slender than Daniel Lambert. 

= Pitt's speech, as it is reported in the Gentleman's 
.IS^agazine, certainly deserves Tindal's compliment, and 
deserves no other. 

It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on 
such an occasion might be expected to be. But the fluency 
and the personal advantages of the young orator instantly 
^ caught the ear and eye of his audience. 

He was, from the day of his first appearance, always 
heard with attention ; and exercise soon developed the 
great powers which he possessed. 

^ In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament 
is the nation. The three or four hundred persons who 
may be present while a speech is delivered may be pleased 
or disgusted by the voice and action of the orator ; but, 
in the reports which are read the next day by hundreds of 
thousands, the diflerence between the noblest and the 
meanest figure, between the richest and the shrillest tones, 
between the most graceful and the most uncouth gesture, 
.altogether vanishes. A hundred years ago, scarcely any 
report of what passed within the walls of the House of 
Commons was suffered to get abroad. In those times, 
therefore, the impression w^hich a speaker might make on the 
persons who actually heard him was everything. His fame 
out of doors depended entirely on the report of those who 
were within the doors. In the Parliaments of that time, 
therefore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those qualifi- 
cations which enhance the immediate effect of a speech were 
far more important ingredients in the composition of an 
orator than at present. All those qualifications Pitt possessed 
in the highest degree. On the stage, he would have been 
the "finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. Those who saw 
him in his decay, when his health \?as broken, when his 
mind was untuned, when he had been removed from that 
stormy assembly of which he thoroughly knew the temper, 
and over which he possessed unbounded infiiience, to a 
small, a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, say that his 
speaking was then, for the most part, a lo^v, monotonous 
muttering, audible only to those who sat close to him, 
that when violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice 
for a few minutes, but that it soon sank again into an 
unintelligible murmur. Such was the Earl of Chatham ; 
^but such was not William Pitt. His figure, when he first 
lappeared in Parliament, was strikingly graceful and 
commanding, his features high and noble, his eye full of 
fixe. His voice, even when it sank to a whisper, was heard 
to the remotest benches ; and when he strained it to its 
full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of 
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a great cathedral, shook the House with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases, to the Court 
of Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hail. He 
cultivated all these eminent advantages with the ra^>st 
assiduous care. His action is described by a very malignant 
observer as equal, to that of Garrick. His play of coun- 
tenance was wonderful : he frequently disconcerted a 
hostile orator by a single glance of indignation or scorn. 
Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. It is by no means 
improbable that the pains which he took to improve his 
great personal advantages had, in some respects, a pre- 
judicial operation, and tended to nourish in him that passion 
for theatrical effect which, as we have already remarked, 
was one of the most conspicuous blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accom- 
plishments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during 
nearly thirty years, he exercised over the House of 
Gommons. He was undoubtedly a great orator ; and, from 
the descriptions of his contemporaries, and the fragments 
of his speeches which still remain, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the nature and extent of his oratorical powers. 

A»-^e was no sg ga ker o f set speech es. His few prepared 

elaborate panegjrric 

which he pronounced on General Wolfe was considered as 
the very worst of all his performances, "No man,'' says 
a critic who had often heard him, ^tever knew so little 
what he was going to say." Indeed his facility amounted 
to a vice. He was not the master but the slave of his own 
speech. So little self-command had he when once he felt 
the impulse, that he did not like to take part in a debate 
when his mind was full of an important secret of State. 
'' I must sit still,"; he once said to Lord Shelburne on such 
an occasion ; for, when once I am up, everything that 
is in my mind comes out." 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not 
have been so w^hen first he entered the House of Commons 
is not strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so 
without long practice, and many failures. It was by* 
slow degrees, as Burke said, that the late Mr. Fox became ‘ 
the most brilliant and powerful debater that ever lived, j 
Mr. Fox himself attributed his own success to the resolu- 
tion which he formed when very young, of speaking well 
or ill, at least once every night. “ During five whole 
sessions," he used to say, I spoke every night but one ; 
and I regret only that I did not speak on that night too." 
Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, whose know- 
ledge of the science of parliamentary defence resembles 
an instinct, it would be difficult to name any eminent 
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debater wlio has not made biinself a master of Ills art at 
tbe expense of his audience* 

But as this art is one which even the ablest men have 
seldom acquired without long practice, il is one which 
men of respectable abilities, with asshiiious and Intrepid 
practice, seldom fail to acquire. It is singular that in 
such an art, Pitt, a man of splendid talents, of great Ihiency, 
of great boldness, a man whose whole life was [mssed In 
parliamentary conflict, a man who, during several years, 
was the leading Minister of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, should never have attained to high excellence. 
He spoke without premeditation ; but his speech followed 
the course of his own thoughts and not the course of the 
previous discussion.: He could, indeed, treasure up la 
his memory some detached expression of a hosllle orator, 
and make it the text for lively ridicule or solemn repre- 
hension. Some of the most celebrated bursts of his 
eloquence were called forth by an unguarded word, a 
laugh, or a cheer. But this -was the only sort of reply in 
! which he appears to have excelled. He w'as perhaps the 
only great English orator who did not think it any advan- 
tage to have the last word, and w1io generally spoke by 
choice before his most formidable opponents. His merit 
was almost entirely rhetorical. He did not succeed either 
in exposition or in refutation ; Init his speeches abounded 
with lively illustrations, striking apophthegms, well-told 
anecdotes, happy allusions, passionate appeals. His in- 
vective and sarcasm were terrific. Perhaps no English 
orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most elTect to his declamation 
was the air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral 
elevation, which belonged to all that he said. His style 
was not always in the purest taste. Several contemporary 
judges pronounced it too florid. Walpole, in the midst 
of the rapturous eulogy which he pronounces on one of 
PitPs greatest orations, owns that some of the metaphors 
were too forced. Some of FltPs quotations and classical 
stories are too trite for a clever schoolboy. But these 
\vere niceties for which the audience cared little. The 
enthusiasm of the orator infected all who heard him; 
his ardour and his noble bearing put fire into the most 
frigid conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

His pow’'ers soon began to give annoyance to the Govern- 
ment ; pd Walpole determined to make an example of 
the patriotic cornet. Pitt was accordingly dismissed from 
the service. Mr. Thackeray says that the Minister took 
this step because he plainly saw^ that it would have been 
vain to think of buying over so honourable and disinterested 
an opponent. We do not dispute PitPs integrity; but 
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we do not know what proof he had given of it when he was 
turned out of the army ; and we are sure that Walpole 
was not likely to give credit for inflexible honesty to a 
young adventurer who had never had an opportunity of 
refusing anything. The truth is, that it was not Walpole's 
practice to buy off enemies. Mr. Burke truly says, in the 
Appeal to the Old Whigs, that Walpole gained very few 
over from the Opposition, Indeed that great Minister 
knew his business far too well. He knew that for one 
mouth which is stopped with a place, fifty other mouths 
will be instantly opened. He knew that it would have 
been very bad policy in him to give the world to understand 
that more was to be got by thwarting his measures than 
by supporting them. These maxims are as old as the origin 
of parliamentary corruption in England. Pepys learned 
them, as he tells us, from the counsellors of Charles the 
Second, 

Pitt was no loser. He was made Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim 
against the Ministers with unabated violence and with 
increasing ability. The question of maritime right, then 
agitated between Spain and England, called forth all his 
powers. He clamoured for war with a vehemence which 
it is not easy to reconcile with reason or humanity, but 
which appears to Mr. Thackeray worthy of the highest 
admiration, We will not stop to argue a point on which 
we had long thought that all well-informed people were 
agreed. We could easily show, we think, that, if any 
respect be due to international law ; if right, where societies 
of men are concerned, be anything but another name for 
might ; if we do not adopt the doctrine of the Buccaneers, 
which seems to be also the doctrine of Mr. Thackeray, 
that treaties mean nothing within thirty degrees of the 
Line~-the war with Spain was altogether unjustifiable. 
But the truth is that the promoters of that war have saved 
the historian the trouble of trying them. They have 
pleaded guilty. I have seen," says Burke, ‘‘ and with 
some care examined, the original documents concerning 
certain important transactions of those times. They 
perfectly satisfied me of the extreme injustice of that war, 
and of the falsehood of the colours which Walpole, to his 
ruin, and guided by a mistaken policy, suffered to be 
daubed over that measure. Some years after, it was my 
fortune to converse with many of the principal actors 
against that Minister, and with those who principally 
excited that clamour. None of them, no, not one, did in 
the least defend the measure, or attempt to justify their 
conduct^ They condemned it as freely as they would have 
done in commenting upon any proceeding in history in 
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which they were totally unconcerned/' Pitt, on subse- 
quent occasions, gave ample proof that he was one of those 
tardy penitents. But his conduct, even where it appeared 
mc^t criminal to himself, appears admirable to his 
biographer. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole; 
and after a long and obstinate struggle he found it necessary 
to resign. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke 
opened a negotiation with the leading patriots, in the hope 
of forming an Administration on a \Wiig basis. At this 
conjuncture, Pitt and those persons who were most nearly 
connected with him acted in a manner very little to their 
honour. They attempted to come to an understanding 
with Walpole, and offered, if he would use his influence 
with the King in their favour, to screen him from prosecu- 
tion. They even went so far as to engage for the con- 
currence of the Prince of Wales. But Walpole knew that 
the assistance of the Boys, as he called the young patriots, 
would avail him nothing if Pulteney and Carteret should 
prove intractable, and would be superfluous if the great 
leaders of the Opposition could be gained. He, there- 
fore, declined the proposal. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Thackeray, who has thought it worth while to preserve 
PitPs bad college verses, has not even alluded to this story, 
a story which is supported by strong testimony, and which 
may be found in so common a book as Coxe's Life of 
Walpole* • 

The new arrangements disappointed almost every 
member of the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. 
He was not invited to become a place-man ; and he there- 
fore stuck firmly to his old trade of patriot. Fortunate 
it was for him that he did so. Had he taken office at 
this time, he would all probability have shared largely 
in the unpopularity of Pulteney, Sandy s, and Carteret. 
He was now the fiercest and most implacable of those who 
called for vengeance on Walpole. He spoke with great 
energy and ability in favour of the most unjust and violent 
propositions which the enemies of the fallen Minister could 
invent. He urged the House of Commons to appoint a 
secret tribunal for the purpose of investigating the conduct 
of the late First Lord of the Treasury. This was done. 
The great majority of the inquisitors were notoriously 
hostile to the accused statesman. Yet they were compelled 
to own that they could find no fault in him. They there- 
fore called for new powers, for a Bill of Indemnity to wit- 
nesses, or, in plain words, for a bill to reward all who might 
give evidence, true or false^ agamst the Earl of Orford. 
This bill Pitt supported — Pitt, who had himself offered to 
be a screen between Lord Orford and public justice. These 
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are Mr. Thackeray omits them, or 

hurries over them as fast as he can ; and, as eulogy is his 
business, he is in the right to do so. But, though there 
are many parts of the life of Pitt which it is more agreeable 
to contemplate, we know none more instructive. Wlfat 
must have been the general state of political morality 
when a young man, considered, and justly considered, as 
the most public-spirited and spotless statesman of his 
time, could attempt to force his way into ofdce by means 
so disgraceful I 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords. Wal- 
pole withdrew himself quietly from the public eye ; and 
the ample space which he had left vacant was soon occupied 
by Carteret. Against Carteret, Pitt began to thunder 
with as much zeal as he had ever manifested against Sir 
Robert. To Carteret he transferred most of the hard names 
which were familiar to his eloquence-— -sole Minister, wicked 
Minister, odious Minister, execrable Minister. The chief 
topic of Pitt^s invective was the favour shown to the 
German dominions of the House of Brunswick. He 
attacked with great violence, and with an ability which 
raised him to the very first rank among the parliamentary 
speakers, the practice of paying Hanoverian troops with 
English money. The House of Commons had lately lost 
some of its most distinguished ornaments. Walpole and 
Pulteney had accepted peerages ; Sir William Wyndham 
was dead ; and among the rising men none could be con- 
sidered as, on the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died. She carried to her grave the reputation 
of being decidedly the best hater of her time. Yet her 
love had been infinitely more destructive than her hatred. 
More than thirty years before, her temper had ruined the 
party to which she belonged, and the husband whom she 
adored. Time had made her neither wiser nor kinder. 
Whoever was at any moment great and prosperous, was 
the object of her fiercest detestation. She had hated 
Walpole ; she now hated Carteret. Pope, long before her 
death, predicted the fate of her vast property. 

“ To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 

Or wanders, Heaven-directed, to the poor.** 

Pitt was then one of the poor ; and to him Heaven 
directed a portion of the wealth of the haughty dowager. 
She left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, in considera- 
tion of the noble defence he had made for the support 
of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his 
country.'" 
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Tlie will was made in August. The Duchess died iu 
October. In November, Pitt was a courtier. The Pelhams 
had forced the King, much against his will, to part with 
Lord Carteret, who had now become Earl Granville. They 
proceeded, after this victory, to form the Goveniment on 
that basis called by the cant name of '' the broad bottom.^’ 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasury, and several other 
friends of Pittvwere provided for. But Pitt himself was, 
for the present, forced to be content with promises. Tlie 
King resented most highly some expressions which the 
ardent orator had used in the debate on the Hanoverian 
troops. But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest 
confidence that time and their exertions would soften the 
royal displeasure. 

Pitt, on his part, omitted nothing that might facilitate 
his admission to office. He resigned his place in the 
household of Prince Frederick, and, when Parliament met, 
exerted his eloquence in support of the Government. The 
Pelhams were really sincere in their endeavours to remove 
the strong prejudices which had taken root in the King's 
mind. They knew that Pitt was not a man to be deceived 
with ease or offended with impunity. They were afraid 
that they should not be long able to put him off with 
promises. Nor was it their interest so to put him off. 
There was a strong tie between him and them. He was 
the enemy of their enemy. The brothers hated and dreaded 
the eloquent, aspiring, and imperious Granville. They 
had traced his intrigues in many quarters. They knew 
his influence over the royal mind. They knew that as 
soon as a favourable opportunity should arrive he would 
be recalled to the head of affairs. They resolved to bring 
things to a crisis ; and the question on which they took 
issue with their master was, wdiether Pitt should or should 
not be admitted to office? They chose their time with 
more skill than generosity. It was when rebellion was 
actually raging in Britain, when the Pretender was master 
of the northern extremity of the island, that they tendered 
their resignations. The King found himself deserted, in 
one day, by the whole strength of that party wffiich had 
placed his family on the throne. Lord Granville tried to 
form a Government ; but it soon appeared that the parlia- 
mentary interest of the Pelhams was irresistible, and that 
the King's favourite statesman could count only on about 
thirty Lords amd eighty members of the Flouse of Commons. 
The scheme was given up. Granville went away laughing. 
'The Ministers came back stronger than ever ; and the King 
was now no longer able to refuse anything that they might 
he pleased to demand. He could only mutter that it was 
■very hard that Newcastle, who was not fit to he chamberlain 
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to tLe most insignificant prince in Germany, should dictate 
to the King of England. 

One concession the Ministers graciously made. They 
agreed that Pitt should not be placed in a situation in 
which it would be necessary for him to have frequent 
interviews with the King. Instead, therefore, of making 
their new ally Secretary-at-War, as they had intended, 
they appointed him Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a 
few months promoted him to the office of Paymaster of 
the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices 
in the Government. The salary was but a small part of 
the emolument which the Paymaster derived from his 
place. He was allowed to keep a large sum, which, even 
in time of peace, was seldom less than one hundred thousand 
pounds, constantly in his hands ; and the interest on 
this sum he might appropriate to his own use. This 
practice was not secret, nor was it considered as dis- 
reputable. It was the practice of men of undoubted 
honour, both before and after the time of Pitt. He, 
however, refused to accept one farthing beyond the salary 
which the law had annexed to his office. It had been 
usual for foreign princes who received the pay of England 
to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small percentage 
on the subsidies. These ignominious vails Pitt resolutely 
declined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very 
rare. His conduct surprised and amused politicians. 
It excited the warmest admiration throughout the body 
of the people. In spite of the inconsistencies of which 
Pitt had been guilty, in spite of the strange contrast 
between his violence in Opposition and his tameness 
in office, he still possessed a large share of the public 
confidence. The motives* which may lead a politician 
to change his connections or his general line of conduct 
are often obscure ; but disinterestedness in pecuniary 
matters everybody can understand. Pitt was thenceforth 
considered as a man who was proof to all sordid tempta- 
tions. If he acted ill, it might be from an error in 
judgment;, it might be from resentment; it might be 
from ambition. But poor as he was, he had vindicated 
himself from all suspicion of covetousness. 

Eight quiet years followed, eight years during which 
the minority, which had been feeble ever since: Lord 
Granville had been overthrown, continued to dwindle 
till it became almost invisible. Peace was : made with 
France and Spain in 1748. Prince Frederick died in 1751 ; 
and with him died the very semblance of Opposition. 
All the most distinguished survivors of the party which 
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had supported Walpole and of the party which had opposed 
him were united under his successor. The fiery and 
vehement spirit of Pitt had for a time been laid to rest. 
He silently acquiesced in that very system of Continental 
m&sures which he had lately condemned. He ceased 
to talk disrespectfully about Hanover. He did not 
object to the treaty with Spain, though that treaty left 
us exactly where we had been w^hen he uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues against the pacific policy of Walpole. 
Now and then glimpses of his former self appeared ; 
but they were few and transient. Pelham knew with 
whom he had to deal, and felt that an ally, so little used 
to control and so capable of inflicting injury, might well 
be indulged in an occasional fit of wayAvardness. 

Two men, little if at all inferior to Pitt in powers of 
mind, held, like him, subordinate oflices in the Govern- 
ment. One of these, Murray, was successively Solicitor- 
General and Attorney-General. This distinguished person 
far surpassed Pitt in correctness of taste, in power of 
reasoning, in depth and variety of knowledge. His 
parliamentary eloquence never blazed into sudden flashes 
of dazzling brilliancy ; but its clear, placid, and mellow 
splendour was never for an instant overclouded. Intel- 
lectually he was, we believe, fully equal to Pitt ; but be 
was deficient in the moral qualities to which Pitt owed 
most of his success. Murray wanted the energy, the 
courage, the ali-^asping and all-risking ambition, which 
make men great in stirring times. His heart was a little 
cold, his temper cautious even to timidity, his manners 
decorous even to formality. He never exposed his fortunes 
or his fame .to any risk which he could avoid. At one 
time he might, in all probability, have been Prime Minister. 
But the object of his wishes was the judicial bench. The 
^situation of Chief Justice might not be so splendid as 
that of First Lord of the Treasury ; but it was dignified ; 
jit was quiet; it was secure; and therefore it was the 
favourite situation of Murray. 

Fox, the father of the great man whose mighty efforts 
jn the cause of peace, of truth, and of liberty, have made 
that name immortal, was Secretary-at-War. He was 
a favourite with the King, with the Duke of Cumberland, 
and with some of the most powerful members of the great 
Whig connection. His parliamentary talents were of 
the highest order. As a speaker he was in almost all 
respects the very opposite to Pitt. His figure was un- 
graceful ; his face, as Reynolds and Nollekens have 
preserved it to us, indicated a strong understanding; 
but the features were coarse, and the general aspect dark 
t and lowering. His manner was awkward ; his delivery 
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was hesitating ; he was often at a stand for want of a t 
word ; but as a debater, as a master of that keen, weighty, 
manly logic which is suited to the discussion of political 
questions, he has perhaps never been surpassed except 
by his son. In reply he was as decidedly superior todPitt 
as in declamation he was Pittas inferior. Intellectually 
the balance was nearly even between the rivals. But 
here, again, the moral qxialities of Pitt turned the scale. 
Fox had undoubtedly many virtues. In natural disposi- 
tion as well as in talents, he bore a great resemblance^ 
to his more celebrated son. He had the same sweetness 
of temper, the same strong passions, the same openness, 
boldness, and impetuosity, the same cordiality towards 
friends, the same placability towards enemies. No man 
was more warmly or justly beloved by his family or 
by his associates. But unhappily he had been trained 
in a bad political school, in a school the doctrines of which 
were, that political virtue is the mere coquetry of po l itical 
prosyutionT mal everv^tHoFSini^^ 
menTcinbe carried on only by means of corruption, and 
that the State is given as a prey , to statesmen. These 
maxims were too much in vogue throughout the lower 
ranks of Walpole’s party, and were too much encouraged 
by Walpole himself, who, from contempt of what is in 
our day vulgarly called humbug, oiUn ran extravagantly 
and offensively into the opposite extreme. 

The loose political morality of Fox presented a remark- 
able contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. The 
nation distrusted the former, and placed implicit con- 
fidence in the latter. But almost all the statesmen of 
the age had still to learn that the confidence of the nation 
was worth having. Whde things went on quietly, while 
there was no Opposition, while everything was given by 
the favour of a small ruling Junto, Fox had a decided 
advantage over Pitt; but when dangerous times came, 
when Europe was convulsed with war, when Parliament 
was broken up into factions, when the public mind was 
violently excited, the favourite of the people rose to supreme 
power, while his rival sank into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754 Henry Pelham died unexpectedly. 

Now I shall have no more peace,” exclaimed the old 
King, when he heard the news. He was in the right. 
Pelham had succeeded in bringing together and keeping 
together all the talents of the kingdom. By his death, 
the highest post to which an English subject can aspire 
was left vacant ; and at the same moment, the influence 
which had yoked together and reined in so many turbulent 
and ambitious spirits was withdrawn. 

Within a week after Pelham^s death, it was determined 
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that the Duke of Newcastle should be placed at the head 
of the Treasury ; but the arrangement was still far from 
complete. Who was to be the leading Minister of the 
Grown in the House of Commons ? Was the office to be 
intrusted to a man of eminent talents ? And would 
not such a man in such a place demand and obtain a 
larger share of power and patronage than Newcastle would 
be disposed to concede ? Was a mere drudge to be em- 
ployed ? And what probability was there that a mere 
drudge would be able to manage a large and stormy 
assembly, abounding with able and experienced men ? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser Sir John Cutler, 

** Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall 
For very want : he could not build a wall.” 

Newcastle's love of power resembled Cutler's love of 
money. It was an avarice which thwarted itself, a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish cupidity. An immediate outlay 
was so painful to him that he would not venture to make 
the most desirable improvement. If he could have found 
it in his heart to cede at once a portion of his authority, 
he might probably have insured the continuance of 
what remained. But he thought it better to construct 
a weak and rotten Government, which tottered at the 
smallest breath, and fell in the first storm, than to pay 
the necessary price for sound and durable materials. 
He wished to find some person who would be willing 
to accept the lead of the House of Commons on terms 
similar to those on which Secretary Graggs had acted 
under Sunderland, five-and-thirty years before. Graggs 
could hardly be c^led a Minister. He was a mere agent 
for the Minister. He was not trusted with the higher 
secrets of State, but obeyed implicitly the directions of 
his superior, and was, to use Doddington's expression, 
merely Lord Sunderland's man. But times were changed. 
Since the days of Sunderland, the importance of the 
House of Commons had been constantly on the increase. 
During many years the person who conducted the business 
of the Government in that House had almost always 
been Prime Minister. Under these circumstances, it 
was not to be supposed that any person who possessed 
the talents necessary for the situation, would stoop to 
acbept it on such terms as Newcastle was disposed to 
offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath ; and, had he been well and in 
London, neither the King nor Newcastle would have 
been disposed to make any overtures to him. The cool 
nnd wary Murray had set his heart on professional objects. 
Negotiations were opened with Fox. Newcastle behaved 
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like himself, that is to say, childishly and basely. The 
proposition which he made was, that Fox should be 
Secretary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons ; 
that the disposal of the secret-service money, or, in pl^in 
words, the business of buying Members of Parliament, 
should be left to the First Lord of the Treasury * but 
that Fox should be exactly informed of the way in which 
this fund was employed. 

To these conditions Fox assented. But the next day 
everything was in confusion. Newcastle had changed 
his mind. The conversation which took place between 
Fox and the Duke is one of the most curious in English 
history. '" My brother, said Newcastle, " when he 
was at the Treasury, never told anybody what he did 
with the secret-service money. No more will I/' The 
answer was obvious. Pelham had been not only First 
Lord of the Treasury, but also manager of the Plouse of 
Commons ; and it was therefore unneceissary for him 
to confide to any other person his dealings with the members 
of that House. " But how,^" said Fox, " can I lead in the 
Commons without information on this head ? How can 
I talk to gentlemen when I do not know which of them 
have received gratifications and which have not? And 
who,'' he continued, " is to have the disposal of places ?" 
—"I myself," said the Duke. "How, then, am I to 
manage the House of Commons ?" — " Oh, let the members 
of the House of Commons come to me." Fox then men- 
tioned the general election, which was approaching, and 
asked how the ministerial boroughs were to be filled up. 
" Do not trouble yourself," said Newcastle ; " that 

is all settled." This was too much for human nature 
to bear. Fox refused to accept the Secretaryship of 
State on such terms ; and the Duke confided the manage- 
ment of the House of Commons to a dull, harmless man, 
whose name is almost forgotten in our time, Sir Thomas 
Robinson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath he affected great modera- 
tion, though his haughty soul was boiling with resentment. 
He did not complain of the manner in which he had been 
passed by, but said openly that, in his opinion, Fox was 
the fittest man to lead the House of Commons. The 
rivals, reconciled by their common interest and their 
common enmities, concerted a plan of operations for 
the next session. "Sir Thomas Robinson lead us I" 
said Pitt to Fox. " The Duke might as well send his 
Jack-boot to lead us I " 

The elections of 1754 were favourable to the Administra- 
tion, but* the aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. 
In India the English and the French had been employed 
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ever since the peace of Aix-la~Chapelie in cutting each 
other's throats. They had lately taken to the same 
practice in America. It might have been foreseen that 
stirring times were at hand, times which w^ould call 
for abilities very different from those of Newcastle and 
Robinson. 

In November the Parliament met ; and before the 
end of that month the new Secretary of State had been 
so unmercifully baited by the Paymaster of the Forces 
and the Secretary-at-War that he was thoroughly sick 
of his situation. Fox attacked him with great force and 
acrimony. Pitt affected a kind of contemptuous tender- 
ness for Sir Thomas, and directed his attacks principally 
against Newcastle. On one occasion, he asked in tones 
of thunder whether Parliament sat only to register the 
edicts of one too-powerful subject. The Duke was scared 
out of his wits. He was afraid to dismiss the mutineers ; 
he was afraid to promote them ; but it w^as absolutely 
necessary to do something. Fox, as the less proud and 
intractable of the refractory pair, was preferred. A 
seat in the Cabinet was offered to him on condition that 
he would give efficient support to the Ministry in Parlia- 
ment. In an evil hour for his fame and his fortunes he 
accepted the offer, and abandoned his connection with 
Pitt, who never forgave this desertion. 

Sir Thomas, assisted by Fox, contrived to get through 
the business of the year without much trouble. Pitt 
was waiting his time. The negotiations pending between 
France and England took every day a more unfavourable 
aspect. Towards the close of the session the King sent 
a message to inform the House of Commons, that he had 
found it necessary to make preparations for war. The 
House returned aii address of thanks, and passed a vote 
of credit. During the recess the old animosity of both 
nations was inflamed - by a series of disastrous events. 
An English force was rat off in America; and several 
French merchantmen were taken in the West Indian 
seas. It was plain that an appeal to arms was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Flanover ; 
and Newcastle was disposed to gratify his master. Treaties 
were concluded, after the fashion of those times, with 
several petty German princes, who bound themselves 
to find soldiers if Eiigland would find money ; and, as 
it was suspected that Frederick H. had set his heart on 
the electoral dominions of his uncle, Russia was hired to 
keep Prussia in awe. 

'V^en the stipulations of these treaties were made 
known, there arose throughout the kingdom a murmur 
from which a judicious observer might easily prognosticate 
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the approach of a tempest. Newcastle encountered 
strong opposition, even from those whom he had always 
considered as his tools. Legge. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, refused to sign the Treasury warrants which 
were necessary to give effect to the treaties. Tftose 
persons who were supposed to possess the confidence 
of the young Prince of Wales and of his mother held very 
menacing language. In this perplexity .Newcastle sent 
for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, smirked at him, wept 
over him, and lisped out the highest compliments and 
the most splendid promises. The King, who had hitherto 
been as sulky as possible, would be civil to him at the 
lev6e ; he should be brought into the Cabinet ; he should 
be consulted about everything — ^if he would only be so 
good as to support the Hessian subsidy in the House 
of Commons. Pitt coldly declined the proffered seat in 
the Cabinet, expressed the highest love and reverence 
for the King, and said that, if his Majesty felt a strong 
personal interest in the Hessian treaty, he would so far 
deviate from the line which he had traced out for himself 
as to give that treaty his support. Well, and the Russian 
subsidy said Newcastle. No, said Pitt, ''not a 
system of subsidies.'' The Duke summoned Lord 
Hardwicke to his aid, but Pitt was inflexible. Murray^’ 
would do nothing: Robinson could do nothing. It was® 
necessary to have recourse to Fox. He became Secretary 
of State, with the full authority of a leader in the House 
of Commons; and Sir Thomas was; pensioned off on the 
Irish establishment. 

In November, 1755, the Houses met. Public expectation 
was wound up to the height. After ten quiet years there 
was to be an Opposition, countenanced by the Heir- 
Apparent of the Throne, and headed by the most brilliant 
orator of the age. The debate on the Address was long 
remembered as one of the greatest parliamentary conflicts 
of that generation. It began at three in the afternoon, 
and lasted till five the next morning. It was on this 
night that Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech 
from which his nickname was derived. His eloquence 
threw into the shade every orator except Pitt, who 
declaimed against the subsidies for an hour and a 
half with extraordinary energy and effect. Those powers 
which had formerly spread terror through the majorities 
of Walpole and Carteret, were now displayed in their 
highest perfection before an audience long unaccustomed 
to such exhibitions. One fragment of this celebrated 
oration remains in a state of tolerable preservation. It 
is :the comparison between the coalition of Fox and 
Newcastle, and the junction of the Rhone and the 
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Saone. ^‘At Lyons/' said Pitt, "'I was taken to see the 
place where the two rivers meet, the one gentle, feeble, 
languid, and, though languid, yet of no depth ; the other 
a boisterous and impetuous torrent ; but different as they 
are, they meet at last." The amendment moved by the 
Opposition was rejected by a great maj ority ; and Pitt and 
Legge were immediately dismissed from their offices. 

During several months the contest in the House of 
Commons was extremely sharp. Warm debates took 
place on the estimates, debates still warmer on the sub- 
sidiary treaties. The Government succeeded in every 
division ; but the fame of Pitt's eloquence, and the in- 
fluence of his lofty and determined character, continued 
to increase through the session ; and the events which 
followed the prorogation made it utterly impossible for 
any other person to manage the Parliament or the 
country. 

The war began in every part of the world with events 
disastrous to England, and even more shameful than 
disastrous. But the most humiliating of these events was 
the loss of Minorca. The Duke of Richelieu, an old fop 
who had passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing 
women for whom he cared not one straw/ landed on that 
island, and succeeded in reducing it. Admiral Byng 
was sent from Gibraltar to throw succours into Port- 
Mahon ; but he did not think fit to engage the French 
squadron, and sailed back without having effected his 
purpose. The people were inflamed to niadness. A 
storm broke forth, which appalied even those who re- 
membered the days of Excise and of South-Sea. The 
shops were filled with labels and caricatures. The wails 
were covered with placards. The City of London called 
for vengeance, and the cry was echoed from every corner of 
the kingdom. Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, Suffolk, 
Shropshire, Surrey, sent up strong addresses to the 
throne, and instructed their representatives to vote for 
a strict inquiry into the causes of the late disasters. In 
the great towns the feeling was as strong as in the counties. 
In some of the instructions it was even recommended that 
the supplies should be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen despond- 
ency, almost unparalleled in history. People have, in 
all ages, been in the habit of talking about the good old 
times of their ancestors, and the degeneracy of their 
contemporaries. This is in general merely a cant. But 
in 1756 it was something more. At this time appeared 
Brown's Estimate^ a book now remembered only by the 
allusions in Cowper's Table Talk and in Burke^s Letters 
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on a Regicide Peace. It was universally read, admired, 
and believed. The author fully convinced his readers 
that they were a race of cowards and scoundrels ; that 
nothing could save them; that they were on the point 
of being enslaved by their enemies, and that they ri<!ftily 
deserved their fate. Such were the speculations to which 
ready credence was given at the outset of the most glorious 
war in which England had ever been engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and 
for the only thing which was dearer to him than his place, 
his neck. The people were not in a mood to be trifled 
with. Their cry was for blood. For this once they might 
be contented with the sacrifice of Byng. But what if 
fresh disasters should take place ? What if an unfriendly 
sovereign should ascend the throne ? What if a hostile 
House of Commons should be chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis carrie. The 
new Secretary of State had been long sick of the perfidy 
and levity of the First Lord of the. Treasury, and began 
to fear that he might be made a scapegoat to save the 
old intriguer, who, imbecile as he seemed, never wanted 
dexterity where danger was to be avoided. Fox threw up 
his office. Newcastle had recourse to Murray ; but 
Murray had now within his reach the favourite object 
of his ambition. The situation of Chief- Justice of the 
King's Bench was vacant; and the Attorney-General 
was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go into Opposition. 
Newcastle offered him any terms— the Duchy of Lancaster 
for life, a tellership of the Exchequer, any amount of 
pension, two thousand a year, six thousand a year. When 
the Ministers found that Murray's mind was made up, 
they pressed for delay, the delay of a session, a month, a 
week, a day. Would he only make his appearance once 
more in the House of Commons ? "Would he only speak 
in favour of the Address ? He was inexorable, and 
peremptorily said that they might give or withhold the 
Chief-Justiceship, but that he would be Attorney- General 
no longer. 

Newcastle now contrived to overcome the prejudices 
of the King, and overtures were made to Pitt, through 
Lord Hardwicke. Pitt knew his power, and showed that 
he knew it. He demanded as an indispensable condition 
that Newcastle should be altogether excluded from the 
new arrangement. 

The Duke was now in a state of ludicrous distress. 
He ran about chattering and crying, asking advice and 
listening to none. In the meantime, the session drew 
near. The public excitement was unabated. Nobody 
could be found to face Pitt and Fox in the House of 
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Gommons. Newcastle's heart failed Mm, and he tendered 
Ms resignation. 

The King sent for Fox, and directed him to form the 
plan of an Administration in concert with Pitt. But 
Pitl had not forgotten old injuries, and positively refused 
to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and this mediator succeeded in making an arrangement. 
He consented to take the Treasury. Pitt became Secretary 
of State, with the lead of the House of Commons. The 
Great Seal was put into commission. Legge returned 
to the Exchequer; and Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt 
had lately married, was placed at the head of the Admiralty. 

It was clear from the first that this Administration 
would last hut a very short time. It lasted not quite 
five months ; and, during those five months, Pitt and 
Lord Temple were treated with rudeness by the King, 
and found but feeble support in the House of Gommons. 
It is a remarkable , fact that the Opposition prevented 
the re-election of some of the ne'w Ministers. Pitt, who 
sat for one of the boroughs which vrere in the Pelham 
interest, found some difficulty in obtaining a seat after 
his acceptance of the seals. So destitute was the new 
Government of that sort of influence without which no 
Government could then be durable. One of the arguments 
most frequently urged against the Reform Bill was that, 
under a system of popular representation, men whose 
presence in the Flouse of Commons was neeef?sary to the 
conducting of public business might often find it impossible 
to find seats. Should this inconvenience ever be felt, 
there cannot be the slightest difficulty in devising and 
applying a remedy. But those who threatened us with 
this evil ought to have remembered that under the old 
system a great man called to power at a great crisis by 
the voice of the whole nation was in danger of being 
excluded, by an aristocraticai cabal, from that House of 
which he was the most distinguished ornament. 

The most important event of this short Administration 
was the trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion 
is still divided. We think the punishment of the Admiral 
^together unjust and absurd. Treachery, cowardice, 
ignorance amounting to what lawyers have called crassa 
ignorantia, are fit objects of severe penal inflictions. But 
Byng was not found guilty of treachery, of cowardice, 
or of gross ignorance of Ms profession. He died for doing 
what the most loyal subject, the most intrepid warrior, 
the most experienced seaman, might have done. He 
died for an error in judgment, an error such as the great- 
est commanders — Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington — ^have^ 
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often committed, and have often acknowledged. Such 
errors are not proper objects of punishment, for this 
reason, that the punishing of such errors tends not to 
prevent them, but to produce them. The dread of an 
ignominious death may stimulate sluggishness to exerfton, 
may keep a traitor to his standard, may prevent a coward 
from running away, but it has no tendency to bring out 
those qualities which enable men to form prompt and 
judicious decisions in great emergencies. The best myks- 
3; pan may be expe cte d to fail wl^en th e a pple which !s^ 
be h is ma rk is set o n his chil d's head. We cannot conceive 
S^ffihg mor^ likely to deprive an officer of his self- 
possession at the time when he most needs it than the 
knowledge that, if the judgment of his superiors should 
not agree with his, he will be executed with every circum- 
stance of shame. Queens, it has often been said, run far 
greater risk in childbed than private women, merely 
because their medical attendants are more anxious. The 
surgeon who attended Maria Louisa was altogether un- 
nerved by his emotions. '"Compose yourself,'' said 
Bonaparte; "imagine that you are assisting a poor 
girl in the Faubourg St. Antoine." This was surely a 
far wiser course than that of the Eastern king in the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, who proclaimed that 
the physicians who failed to cure his daughter should 
have their heads chopped off. Bonaparte knew mankind 
well; and, as he acted towards this surgeon, he acted 
towards his officers. No sovereign was ever so indulgent 
to mere errors of judgment ; and it is certain that no 
sovereign ever had in his service so many military men 
fit for the highest commands. 

Pitt acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. 
He ventured to put both his power and his popularity 
to hazard, and spoke manfully for Byng, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the royal presence. But the King was 
inexorable. " The House of Commons, Sir," said Pitt, 
" seems inclined to mercy." " Sir," answered the 'King, 
" you have taught rhe to look for the sense of my people 
in other places than the House of Commons." The 
saying has more point thanmost of those which are recorded 
of George the Second, and, though sarcastically meant, 
contains a high aiid just compliment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple. 
The new Secretary of State, Ms Majesty said, had never 
read Vatel, and was tedious and pompous, but respectful. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty was grossly impertinent. 
Walpole tells one story which, we fear, is much too good 
to be true. He assures us that Temple entertained his 
royal master with an elaborate parallel between Byng's 
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beliaviotir at Minorca, and bis I^fajesty’s feebavionr at 
Oudenarde, in which the advantage was all on the side 

of the Admiral. . t . t- i • a -t 

This state of things could not last. Early in April, 
Pitt and all his friends were turned out, and Newcastle 
was summoned to St. James’s. But the public discontent 
was not extinguished. It had subsided %Yhen Pitt was 
called to power. But it still glowed under the embers ; 
and it now burst at once into a flame. I'he stocks fell. 
The Common Council met. The freedom of the City was 
voted to Pitt. All the greatest corporate towns followed 
the example, ‘"For some w’'eeks,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘it 
rained gold boxes.” 

This was the turning-point of Pitt’s life. It might 
have been expected that a man of so haughty and vehement 
a nature, treated so ungraciously by the Court, and sup- 
ported so enthusiastically by the people, would have 
eagerly taken the first opportunity of showing his power 
and gratifying his resentment ; and an opportunity was 
not wanting. The members for many counties and large 
towns had been instructed to vote for an Inquiry into 
the circumstances which had produced the miscarriage 
of the preceding year. A motion for inquiry had been 
carried in the House of Commons, without opposition; 
and, a few days after Pitt's dismissal, the investigation com- 
menced. Newcastle and his colleagues obtained a vote 
of acquittal ; but the minority were so strong that they 
could not venture to ask for a vote of approbation, as 
they had at first intended ; and it was thought by some 
shrewd observers that, if Pitt had exerted himself to the 
utmost of his power, the inquiry might have ended in a 
censure, if not in an impeachment. 

Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self- 
government which was not habitual to him. Fie had 
found by experience that be could not stand alone. His 
eloquence and bis popularity had done much, very much 
for him. Without rank, without fortune, without borough 
interest, hated by the King, hated by the aristocracy, he 
was a person of the first importance in the State. He had 
been suffered to form a Ministry, and to pronounce sentence 
of exclusion on all his rivals, on the most powerful nobleman 
of the Whig party, on the ablest debater in the House 
of Commons. And he now found that he had gone too 
far. The English Constitution was not, indeed, ^vithout 
a popular element. But other elements generally pre- 
dominated. The confidence and admiration of the nation 
might make a statesman formidable at the head of an 
Opposition, might load him with framed and glazed 
parchments and gold boxes, might possibly, under very 
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peculiar circumstances, such as those of the preceding year, 
raise him for a time to power. But, constituted as Parlia- 
ment then was, the favourite of the people could not depend 
on a majority in the people's own House. The Duke 
of Newcastle, however contemptible in morals, manners, 
and understanding, was a dangerous enemy. His rank, 
his wealth, his unrivalled parliamentary interest, would 
alone have made him important. But this was not all. 
The Whig aristocracy regarded him as their leader. His 
long possession of power had given him a kind of pre- 
scriptive right to possess it still. The House of Commons 
had been elected when he was at the head of affairs. 
The members for the Ministerial boroughs had all been- 
nominated by him. The public ofhces swarmed with 
his creatures. 

Pitt desired power, and he desired it, we really believe, 
from high and generous motives. He was, in the strict 
sense of the word, a patriot. He had none of that 
philanthropy which the great French writers of his time 
preached to all the nations of Europe. He loved Eng land 
as an Athenia n lo ved the City of the "’^FIoTet"Crownr as 
a^ Roman loveff^^^^^ ffi of the 

lus^couutryT^ and defeaE^T He saw the national 

spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the resources of the 
empire, vigorously employed, could effect ; and he felt 
that he was the man to employ them vigorously. ""My 
Lord," he said to the Duke of Devonshire, "" I am sure 
that I can save this country, and that nobody else can." 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his 
abilities and the public confidence were not alone sufficient 
to keep him in power against the wishes of the Court and 
of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition with 
Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. 
He, too, had profited by his recent experience. He had 
found that the Court and the aristocracy, though powerful, 
were not everything in the State. A strong oligarchical 
connection, a great borough interest, ample patronage, 
and secret-service money, might, in quiet times, be all 
that a Minister needed ; but it was unsafe to trust wholly 
to such support in time of war, of discontent, and of agita- 
tion. The composition of the House of Commons was 
not wholly aristocratical ; and, whatever be the com- 
position of large deliberative assemblies, their spirit is 
always in some degree popular. Where there are free 
debates, eloquence must have admirers, and reason must 
make converts. Where there is a free press, the governors 
must live in constant awe of the opinions of the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately 
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mortal enemies, were necessary to eacli otlier.^ Newcastle 
had fallen in November for want of that public confidence 
which Pitt possessed, and of that parliamentary support 
which Pitt was better qualified than any man of his time 
to give. Pitt had fallen in April for want of that species 
of influence which Newcastle had passed his whole life 
in acquiring and hoarding. Neither of them had power 
enough to support himself. Each of them had power enough 
to overturn the other. Their union would he irresistible. 
Neither the King nor any party in the State w^o.uld he 
able to stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt w^as not disposed to 
proceed to extremities against his predecessors in office. 
Something, however, was due to consistency; and some- 
thing was necessary for the preservation of his popularity. 
He did little; but that little he did in such a manner 
as to produce great effect. He came down to the House 
in all the pomp of gout, his legs swathed in flannels, his 
arm dangling in a sling. He kept his seat through several 
fatiguing days, in spite of pain and languor. Pie uttered 
a few sharp and vehement sentences ; hut, during the 
greater part of the discussion, his language was unusually^ 
gentle. ' 

When the inquiry had terminated without a vote either 
of approbation or of censure, the great obstacle to a coali- 
tion was removed. Many obstacles, however, remained. 
The King was still rejoicing in his deliverance from the 
proud and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him 
by the cry of the nation. His Majesty's indignation was 
excited to the highest point when it appeared that New- 
castle, who had during thirty years been loaded with marks 
of royal favour, and who had bound himself by a solemn 
promise never to coalesce with Pitt, was meditating a 
new perfidy. Of all the statesmen of that age. Fox had 
the largest share of royal favour. A coalition between 
Fox and Newcastle was the arrangement which the King 
wished to bring about. But the Duke was too cunning 
to fall into such a snare. As a speaker in Parliament, 
Fox might perhaps he, , on the whole, as useful to an 
Administration as his great rival ; but he was one of the 
most unpopular men in England. Then, again, Newcastle 
felt all that jealousy of Fox which, according to the proverb, 
generally exists between two of a trade. Fox would 
certainly intermeddle with that department which the 
Duke was most desirous to reserve entire to himself,, the 
jobbing department. Pitt, on the other hand, was quite 
willing to leave the drudgery of corruption to any who 
might be inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks England remained without a 
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Ministry ; and in the meantime Parliament was sitting, 
and a war was raging. The prejudices of the King, the 
haughtiness of Pitt, the jealousy, levity, and treachery 
of Newcastle, delayed the settlement. Pitt knew the 
Duke too well to trust him without security. The E^ke 
loved power too much to be inclined to give security. 
While they were haggling, the King was in vain attempting 
to produce a final rupture between them, or to form a 
Government without them. At one time he applied to 
Lord Waldegrave, an honest and sensible man, but un- 
practised in affairs. Lord Waldegrave had the courage 
to accept the Treasury, but soon found that no Administra- 
tion formed by him had the smallest chance of standing 
a single week. 

At length the King's pertinacity yielded to the necessity 
of the case. After exclaiming with great bitterness, 
and with some justice, against the Whigs, who ought, 
he said, to be ashamed to talk about liberty while they 
submitted to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle, his 
Majesty submitted. The influence of Leicester House 
prevailed on Pitt to abate a little, and but a little, of his 
high demands ; and all at once, out of the chaos in which 
parties had for some time been rising, falling, meeting, 
separating, arose a Government as strong at home as that 
of Pelhani, as successful abroad as that of Godolphin. 

Newcastle took the Treasury. Pitt was Secretary of 
State, with the lead in the House of Commons, and with 
the supreme direction of the - war and of foreign affairs. 
Fox, the only man who could have given much annoyance 
to the new Government, was silenced with the office of 
Paymaster, which, during the continuance of that war, 
was probably the most lucrative placein the whole Govern- 
ment. He was poor, and the situation was tempting ; 
yet it cannot but seem extraordinary that a man who 
had played a first part in politics, and whose abilities 
had been found not unequal to that part, who had sat in 
the Cabinet, who had led the House of Commons, who 
had been twice intrusted by the King with the office of 
forming a Ministry, who was regarded as the rival of Pitt, 
and who at one time seemed likely to be a successful rival, 
should have consented, for the sake of emolument, to 
take a subordinate place, and to give silent votes for all 
the measures of a Government to the deliberations of which 
he was not summoned. 

The first measures of the new Administration were 
characterised rather by vigour than by judgment. Ex- 
peditions were sent against different parts of the French 
coast with little success. The small island of Aix was 
taken, Rochefort threatened, a few ships burned in the 
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harbour of St. Malo, and a few guns and mortars brought 
home as trophies from the fortifications of Cherbourg. 
But soon conquests of a very different kind filled the 
kingdom with pride and rejoicing. A succession of victories 
im(^oubtedly brilliant and, as it was thought, not barren, 
raised to the highest point the fame of the Minister to 
whom the conduct of the war had been intrusted. In 
July, 1758, Louisburg fell. The. whole island of Gape 
Breton was reduced. The fleet to ■which the Court of 
Versailles had confided the defence of French America 
was destroyed. The captured standards were borne 
in triumph from Kensington Palace to the City, and were 
suspended in St. Paufs Church, amidst the roar of guns 
and kettledrums, and the shouts of an immense multitude. 
Addresses of congratulation came in from all the great 
towns of England. Parliament met only to decree thanks 
and monuments, and to bestow, without one murmur, 
supplies more than double of those which had been given 
during the war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. 
Next fell Guadaloupe ; then Ticonderoga ; then Niagara. 
The Toulon squadron was completely defeated by Boseawen 
of! Gape Lagos. But the greatest exploit of the year 
was the achievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. 
The news of his glorious death and of the fall of Quebec 
reached London in the very week in which the Houses 
met. All was joy and triumph. En\"y and faction were 
forced to join in the general applause. Wliigs and Tories 
vied with each other in extolling the genius and energy 
of Pitt. His colleagues were never talked of or thought 
of. The House of Commons, the nation, the colonies, 
our allies, our enemies, had their eyes fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe 
when another great event called for fresh rejoicings. The 
Brest fleet, under the command of Conflans, had put out to 
sea. It was overtaken by an English squadron under 
Hawke. Conflans attempted to take shelter close under 
the French coast. The shore was rocky : the night was 
black, the wind was furious : the waves of the Bay of 
Biscay ran high. But Pitt had infused into every branch 
of the service a spirit which had long been unknown. 
No British seaman was disposed to err on the same side 
with Byng.: The pilot told Hawke that the attack could 
not be made without the greatest danger. You have 
done your duty in remonstrating,” answered Hawke; 

I will answer for everything. I command you to lay 
me alongside the French admiral.” Two French ships 
of the line struck. Four were destroyed. The rest 
hid themselves in the rivers of Brittany. 
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The year 1760 came ; and still triumph followed triumph. 
Montreal wiis taken ; the whole province of Canada was 
subjugated ; the French fleets underwent a succession 
of disasters in the seas of Europe and America. 

In the meantime conquests equalling in rapidity, *and 
far surpassing in magnitude, those of Cortes and Pizarro, 
had been achieved in the east. In the space of three 
years the English had founded a mighty empire. The 
French had been defeated in every part of India. Chander- 
nagore had surrendered to Clive, Pondicherry to Coote. 
Throughout Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and the Carnatic,} 
the authority of the East India Company was morel 
absolute than that of Acbar or Aurungzebe had ever t 
been. 

On the Continent of Europe the odds were against 
England. We had but one important ally, the King 
of Prussia; and he was attacked, not only by France, 
but also by Russia and Austria. Yet even on the 
Continent the energy of Pitt triumphed over all 
difficulties. Vehemently as he had condemned the 
practice of subsidising foreign princes, he now carried 
that practice farther than Carteret himself would have 
ventured to do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia 
received such pecuniary assistance as enabled him to 
maintain the conflict on equal terms against his powerful 
enemies. On no subject had Pitt ever spoken with so 
much eloquence and ardour as on the mischiefs of the 
Hanoverian connection. He now declared, not without 
much show of reason, that it would be unworthy of the 
English people to suffer their King to be deprived of 
his electoral dominions in an English quarrel. He assured 
his countrymen that they should be no losers, and that 
he would conquer America for them in Germany. By 
taking this line he conciliated the King, and lost no part 
of his influence with the nation. In Parliament, such 
was the ascendency which his eloquence, his success, 
his high situation, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained 
for him, that he took liberties with the House of which 
there had been no example, and which have never since 
been imitated. No orator could there venture to reproach 
him with inconsistency. One unfortunate man made 
the attempt, and was so much disconcerted by the scornful 
demeanour of the Minister that he stammered, stopped, 
and sat down. Even the old Tory country gentlemen, to 
whom the very name of Hanover had I een odious, -gave 
their hearty Ayes to subsidy after subsidy, In a lively 
contemporary satire, much more lively indeed than 
delicate, this remarkable conversion is not unhappily 
described. 
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“ No more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 

No more of Continental measures ; 

No more of wasting British treasures. 

Ten millions, and a vote of credit, 

'Tis right. He can't be wrong who did it/' 

The success of Pitt's Continental measures was such 
as might have been expected from their vigour. Wiien 
he came into power, Hanover was in imminent danger ; 
and before he had been in office three months, the whole 
electorate was in the hands of France. But the face 
of affairs was speedily changed. The invaders were 
driven out. An army, partly English, partly .Hanoverian, 
partly composed of soldiers furnished by the petty princes 
of Germany, was placed under the command of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. The French were beaten in 
1758 at Crevelt. In 1759 they received a still more com- 
plete and humiliating defeat at Minden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs 
of wealth and prosperity. The merchants of London 
had never been more thriving. The importance of several 
great commercial and manufacturing towns, of Glasgow 
in particular, dates from this period. The fine inscription 
on the monument of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records 
the general opinion of the citizens of London, that under 
his Administration commerce had been "united with and 
made to flourish by war." 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were 
in some degree delusive. It must be owned that some 
of our conquests were rather splendid than useful. It 
must be owned that the expense of the war never entered 
into Pitt’s consideration. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that the cost of his victories increased the 
pleasure with which he contemplated them. Unlike 
other men in his situation, he loved to exaggerate the 
sums which the nation was laying out under his direction. 
He was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which his eloquence 
and his success had induced his countrymen to make. 
The price at which he purchased faithful service and 
complete victory, though far smaller than that which his 
son, the most profuse and incapable of war ministers, 
paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was long and 
severely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to 
all the praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. 
We, perhaps from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrange- 
ments any appearance of profound or dexterous com- 
bination. Several of his expeditions, particularly those 
which were sent to the coast of France, were at once 
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costly and absurd. Our Indian conquests, though they 
add to the splendour of the period during which he was at 
the head of affairs, were not planned by him. He had 
undoubtedly great energy, great determination, great 
means at his command. His temper was enterprisiifg ; 
and, situated as he was, he had only to follow his temper. 
The wealth of a rich nation, the valour of a brave nation, 
were ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise 
that lie has ever received. The success of our arms was 
perhaps owing less to the skill of his dispositions than to 
the national resources and the national spirit. But that 
the national spirit rose to the emergency, that the national 
resources were contributed with unexampled cheerfulness, 
this was undoubtedly his work. The ardour of his soul 
had set the whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed every 
soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of Quebec, 
and every sailor who boarded the French ships among 
the rocks of Brittany. The Minister, before he had been 
long in office, had imparted to the commanders whom 
he employed his own impetuous, adventurous, and defying 
character. They, like him, were disposed to risk every- 
thing, to play double or quits to the last, to think nothing 
done while anything remained undone, to fail rather than 
not to attempt. For 'the errors of rashness there might 
be indulgence. For over- caution, for faults like those 
of Lord George Sackville, there was no mercy. In other 
times, and against other enemies, this mode of warfare 
might have failed. But the state of the French Govern- 
ment and of the French nation gave every advantage 
to Pitt. The fops and intriguers of Versailles were appalled 
and bewildered by his vigour. A panic spread through 
all ranks of society. Our enemies soon considered it as 
a settled thing that they were always to be beaten. Thus 
victory begot victory ; till, at last, wherever the forces 
of the two nations met, they met with disdainful confidence 
on the one side, and with a craven fear on the other. 

The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the 
reign of George the Second was the most enviable ever 
occupied by any public man in English history. He had 
conciliated the King; he domineered over the House of 
Commons ; he was adored by the people ; he was admired 
by all Europe. He was the first Englishman of his time ; 
and he had made England the first country in the world. 
The Great Commoner, the name by which he was often 
designated, might look down with scorn on coronets and 
garters. The nation was drunk with joy and pride. The 
Parliament was as quiet as it had been under Pelham. 
The old party distinctions were almost effaced ; nor was 
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their place yet supplied by distinctions of a still more 
important kind. A new generation of country squires 
and rectors had arisen who knew not the Stuarts. The 
Dissenters were tolerated ; the Catholics not cruelly perse- 
ctfced. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. The great 
civil and religious conflict which began at the Reformation 
seemed to have terminated in universal repose. Whigs 
and Tories, Churchmen and Puritans, spoke with equal 
reverence of the constitution, and with equal enthusiasm 
of the talents, virtues, and services of the Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the 
fiercest invective, a House of Commons hated and despised 
by the nation, England set against Scotland, Britain set 
against America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the 
Atlantic, English blood shed by English bayonets, our 
armies capitulating, our conquests wrested from us, our 
enemies hastening to take vengeance for past humiliation, 
our flag scarcely able to maintain itself in our own seas, 
such was the spectacle which Pitt lived to see. But the 
history of this great revolution requires far more space 
than we can at present bestow. We leave the Great 
Commoner in the zenith of his glory. It is not impossible 
that we may take some other opportunity of tracing his 
life to its melancholy yet not inglorious close. 
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More than ten years ago we commenced a sketch of the 
political life of the great Lord Chatham. We then stopped ■ 
at the death of George the Second, with the intention of 
speedily resuming our task. Circumstances which it 
would be tedious to explain long prevented us from carrying 
this intention into effect. Nor can we regret the delay. 
For the materials which were within our reach in 1834 
were scanty and unsatisfactory when compared with those 
which we at present possess. Even now, though we have 
had access to some valuable sources of information which 
have not yet been opened to the public, we cannot but 
feel that the history of the first ten years of the reign of 
George the Third is but imperfectly known to us. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to think that we are in a condition 
today before our readers a narrative neither uninstructive 
nor uninteresting. We therefore return with pleasure to 
our long interrupted labour. • 

We left Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and glory, the 
idol of England, the terror of France, the admiration of 
the whole civilised world. The wind, from whatever 
cpiarter it blew, carried to England tidings of battles won, 
fortresses talcen, provinces added to the Empire* At 
home, factions had sunk into a lethargy such as had never 
been known since the great religious schism of the sixteenth 
century had aroused the public mind from repose. 

In order that the events which we have to relate may 
be clearly understood, it may be desirable that we should 
advert to the causes which had for a time suspended the 
animation of both the great English parties. 

- If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at the 
essential characteristics of the Whig and the Tory, we may 
consider each of them as the representative of a great 
principle, essential to the welfare of nations. One is, in 
an especial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the other 
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of order. One is the moving power, and the other the 
steadying power, of the State. One is the sail, without 
which society woiild make no progress, the other the 
ballast, without which there would be small safety in a 
tesipest. But, during the forty-six years which followed 
the accession of the House of Hanover these distinctive 
peculiarities seemed to be effaced. The Whig conceived 
that he could not better serve the cause of ci\dl and religious 
freedom than by strenuously supporting the Protestant 
dynasty. The Tory conceived that he could not better 
prove his hatred of revolutions than by attacking a Govern- 
ment to which a revolution had given birth. Both came 
by degrees to attach more importance to the means than 
to the end. Both were thrown into unnatural situations ; 
and both, like animals transported to an uncongenial 

I I climate, languished and degenerated. The Tory, removed 
rfrom the sunshine of the Court, was as a camel in the snows 
I of Lapland^. . The Whig, basking in ther^ToTToyiriavour, 
I^YasaFareindeer in the sands of Arabia. 

V^ante tells us that he saw% in Malebolge, a strange 
encounter between a human form and a serpent. The 
enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for a time 
glaring on each other. A great cloud surrounded them, 
and then a wonderful metamorphosis began. Each creature 
was transfigured into the likeness of its antagonist. The 
serpent's tail divided itself into two legs ; the man’s legs 
intertwined themselves into a tail. The body of the 
serpent put forth arms ; the arms of the man shrank into 
his body. At length the serpent stood up a man and spake ; 
the man sank down a serpent, and glided hissing away. 
Something like this was the transformation which, during 
the reign of George the First, befell the two English parties. 
Each gradually took the shape and colour of its foe, till 
at length the Tory rose up erect the zealot of freedom, and 
the Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of power. 
It is true that when these degenerate politicians dis- 
cussed questions merely speculative, and, above all, when 
they discussed questions relating to the conduct of their 
own grandfathers, they still seemed to differ as their 
grandfathers had differed. The Whig who, during three 
Parliaments, had never given one vote against the Court, 
and who was ready to sell his soul for the Comptroller's 
staff or for the Great Wardrobe, still professed to draw 
his political doctrines from Locke and Milton, still wor- 
shipped the memory of Pym and Hampden, and would 
still, on the thirtieth of January, take his glass, first to the 
man in the mask, and then to the man who would do it 
without a mask. The' Tory, on the other hand, while he 
reviled the mild and temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy 
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of liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in the iron tyranny 
of Strafford and Laud. But, whatever judgment the 
Whig or the Tory of that age might pronounce on trans- 
actions long past, there can be no doubt that, as respected 
the jpractical questions then pending, the Tory was a 
reformer, and indeed an intemperate and indiscreet re- 
former, while the Whig was conservative even to bigotry. 
We have ourselves seen similar effects produced in a 
neighbouring country by similar causes. Who would 
have believed, fifteen years ago, that M. Guizot and M. 
Villemain would have to defend property and social order 
against the Jacobinical attacks of such enemies as M. 
Genoude and M. de La Roche Jaquelin ? 

Thus the successors of the old Cavaliers had turned 
demagogues; the successors of the old Roundheads had 
turned courtiers. Yet was it long before their mutual 
animosity began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties 
to retain their original enmities far more firmly than their 
original principles. During many years, a generation of 
Whigs, whom Sidney would have spurned as slaves, con- 
tinued to wage deadly war with a generation of Tories 
whom Jeffreys would have hanged for republicans. 

Through the whole reign of George the First, and through 
nearly half of the reign of George the Second, a Tory was 
regarded as an enemy of the reigning house, and was 
excluded from all the favours of the jcrown. Though most 
of the country gentlemen were Tories, none but Whigs 
were created peers and baronets. Though most of the 
clergy were Tories, none but Whigs were appointed deans 
and bishops. In every county opulent and well-descended 
Tory squires complained that their names were left out of 
the commission of the peace, while men of small estate and 
mean birth, who were for toleration and excise, septennial 
parliaments and standing armies/ presided at quarter 
sessions, and became deputy-lieutenants. 

By degrees some approaches were made towards a 
reconciliation. While Walpole was at the head of affairs, 
enmity to his power induced a large and powerful body of 
Whigs, headed by the Heir-Apparent of the Throne, to 
make an alliance with the Tories, and a truce even with the 
Jacobites. After Sir Robert's fall, the ban which lay on 
the Tory party was taken off. The chief places in the 
admimstration cGntinued to be filled by Whigs, and, indeed, 
could scarcely have been filled otherwise; for the Tory 
nobility and gentry, though strong in numbers and in 
property, had among them scarcely a single man distin- 
guished by talents, either for business or: for debate. A 
few of them, however, were admitted to subordinate offices ; 
and this indulgence produced a softening effect on the 
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temper of the whole body* The first levee of George the 
Second after Walpole’s resignation was a remarkable 
spectacle. Mingled with the constant supporters of the 
House of Brunswick, with the Russells, the Cavendishes, 
and the Pelhams, appeared a crowd of faces utterly 
unknown to the pages and gentlemen ushers, lords of 
rural manors, whose ale and foxhounds were renowned 
in the neighbourhood of the Mendip Hills, or round the 
Wrekin, but who had never crossed the threshold of the 
palace since the days when Oxford, with the white staff 
in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which follow^ed this day both 
factions were gradually sinking deeper and deeper into 
repose. The apathy of the public mind is partly to be 
ascribed to the unjust violence with which the administra-* 
tion of Walpole had been assailed. In the body politic, 
as in the natural body, morbid languor generally succeeds 
morbid excitement. The people had been maddened, 
by sophistry, by calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants 
applied to the national pride. In the fulness of bread they 
had raved as if famine had been in the land. While enjoy- 
ing such a measure of civil and religious freedom as, till 
then, no great society had ever known, they had cried out for 
a Timoleon or a Brutus to stab their oppressor to the heart. 
They were in this frame of mind when the change of 
administration took place ; and they soon found that there 
was to be no change whatever in the system of government. 
The natural consequences followed. To frantic zeal 
succeeded sullen indifference. The cant of patriotism had 
not merely ceased to charm the public ear, but had become 
as nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the downfall 
of the Rump. The hot fit was over : the cold fit had 
begun ; and it was long before seditious arts, or even real 
grievances, could bring back the fiery paroxysm which 
had run its course, and reached its termination. 

Two attempts were made to disturb this tranquillity. 
The banished heir of the House of Stuart headed a rebellion ; 
the discontented heir of the House of Brunswick headed an 
Opposition. Both the rebellion and the Opposition came 
to nothing. The battle of Culloden annihilated the Jaco- 
bite party; the death of Prince Frederick dissolved the 
faction which, under his guidance, had feebly striven to 
annoy his father’s Government. His chief followers 
hastened to make their peace with the ministry ; and the 
political torpor became complete. 

Five years after the death of Prince Frederick the public 
mind wa«^ for a time violently excited. But this excite- 
ment had nothing to do with the old disputes between 
Whigs and Tories. England whs at war with France. 
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The war had been feebly conducted. Minorca had been 
torn from us. Our fleet had retired before the white flag 
of the House of Bourbon. A bitter sense of humiliation, 
new to the proudest and bravest of nations, superseded 
every other feeling. The cry of all the counties and g?^eat 
towns of the realm was for a Government which would 
retrieve the honour of the English arms. The two most 
powerfurmen in the country were the Duke of Newcastle 
and Pitt. Alternate victories and defeats had made them 
sensible that neither of them could stand alone. The 
interest of the State and the interest of their own ambition 
impelled them to coalesce. By their coalition was formed 
the ministry which was in power when George the Third 
ascended the throne. 

The more carefully the structure of this celebrated 
ministry is examined, the more shall we see reason to marvel 
at the skill or the luck which had combined in one har- 
monious whole such various and, as it seemed, incompatible 
elements of force. The influence which is derived from- 
stainless integrity, the influence which is derived from the> 
vilest arts of corruption, the strength of aristocratical 
connection, the strength of democratical enthusiasm, all 
these things were for the first time found together. New- 
castle brought to the coalition a vast mass of power, which 
had descended to him from Walpole and Pelham. The 
public offices, the church, the courts of law, the army, the 
navy, the diplomatic service, swarmed with his creatures. 
The boroughs, which long afterwards made up the memor- 
able schedules A and B, were represented by his nominees. 
The great Whig families, which during several generations 
had been trained in the discipline of party warfare, and 
were accustomed to stand together in a firm phalanx, 
acknowledged him as their captain. Pitt, on the other 
hand, had what Newcastle wanted, an eloquence which 
stirred the passions and charmed the imagination, a high 
reputation for purity, and the confidence and ardent love 
of millions. 

The partition which the two ministers made of the 
powers of Government was singularly happy. Each 
occupied a province for which he was well qualified ; and 
neither had any inclination to intrude himself into the 
province of the other. Newcastle took the Treasury, the 
civil and ecclesiastical patronage, and the disposal of that 
part of the secret-service money which was then employed 
in bribing Members of Parliament. Pitt was Secretary 
of State, with the direction of the war and of foreign 
affairs. Thus the filth of all the noisome and pestilential 
sewers of government was poured into one channel. 
Through the other passed only what was bright and stain- 
84 — j 
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less. Mean and selfish politicians, pining for commissioner- 
ships, gold sticks, and ribbons, flocked to the great honse 
at the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, at every 
iev6e, appeared eighteen or twenty pair of lawn sleeves; 
for Ahere was not, it was said, a single prelate who had not 
owed either his first elevation or some subsequent transla- 
tion to Newcastle. There appeared those members of the 
House of Commons in whose silent votes the main strength 
of the government lay. One wanted a place in the excise 
for his butler. Another came about a prebend for his son. 
A third whispered that he had always stood by his Grace 
and the Protestant succession ; that his last election had 
been very expensive ; that potwallopers had now no 
conscience ; that he had been forc^^taEe up money on 
mortgage ; and that he hardly knew where to turn for 
.five hundred pounds. The Duke pressed all their hands, 
passed his arms round ail their shoulders, patted all their 
backs, and sent aw^ay some with wages, and some with 
promises. From this traffic Pitt stood haughtily aloof. 

, Not only was he himself incorruptible, but he shrank from 
the loathsome drudgery of corrupting others. Fie had 
not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, and ten 
in office, without discovering how the Government was 
carried on. He was perfectly aware that bribery was 
practised on a large scale by bis colleagues. Hating the 
practice, yet despairing of putting it down, and doubting 
whether, in those times, any ministry could stand without 
it, he determined to be blind to it. He would see nothing, 
know nothing, believe nothing. People who came to talk 
to him about shares in lucrative contracts, or about the 
means of securing a Cornish corporation, were soon put out 
of countenance by his arrogant humility. They did him 
too much honour. Such matters were beyond his capacity. 
It was true that his poor advice about expeditions and 
treaties was listened to with indulgence by a gracious 
sovereign. If the question were, who should command 
in North America, or who should be ambassador at Berlin, 
his colleagues would probably condescend to take his ^ 
opinion. But he had not the smallest influence with the^ 
Secretary of the Treasury, and couid not venture to ask“ 
^ven for a tidewaiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether he did not owe as much 
of his popularity to his ostentatious purity as to his elo- 
quence, or to his talents for the administration of war. 
It was everywhere said with delight and admiration, 
that the Great Commoner, without any advantages of 
hirth or fortune, had, in spite of the dislike of the Court 
and of the aristocracy, made himself the first man in 
England, and made England the first country in the 
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world ; that his name was mentioned with awe in every 
palace from Lisbon to Moscow ; that his trophies were in all 
the four quarters of the globe ; yet that he was still plain 
William Pitt, without title or ribbon, without pension 
or sinecure place. Whenever he should retire, after 
saying the State, he must sell his coach-horses and his 
silver candlesticks. Widely as the taint of corruption 
had spread, his hands were clean. They had never received, 
they had never given, the price of infamy. Thus the 
coalition gathered to itself support from all the high and 
all the low parts of human nature, and was strong with 
the whole dnited strength of virtue and of Mammon. 

Pitt and Newcastle were co-ordinate chief ministers. 
The subordinate places had been filled on the principle 
of including in the Government every party and shade 
of party, the avowed Jacobites alone excepted, nay, 
every public man who, from his abilities or from his situa- 
tion, seemed likely to be either useful in office or formidable 
ih Opposition. 

The Whigs, according to what was then considered as 
their prescriptive right, held by far the largest share of 
power. The main support of the Administration was 
what may be called the great Whig connection, a connection 
which, during near half a century, had generally had 
the chief sway in the country and which derived an immense 
authority from rank, wealth, borough interest, and firm 
union. To this connection, of which Newcastle was 
the head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, Lennox, 
Fitzroy, Bentinck, Manners, Conway, Wentworth, and 
many others of high note. 

There were two other powerful Whig connections, either 
of which might have been a nucleus for a strong Opposition. 
But room had been found in the Government for both. 
They were known as the Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 

The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl Temple. 
His talents for administration and debate were of no 
high order. But his great possessions, his turbulent 
and unscrupulous character, his restless activity, and 
his skill in the most ignoble tactics of faction, made him 
one of the most formidable enemies that a ministry could 
have. Fie was keeper of the privy seal. His brother 
George was treasurer of the navy. They were supposed to 
be on terms of dose friendship with Pitt, who had married 
their sister, and was the most uxorious of husbands. 

The Bedfords, or, as they were called by their enemies, 
the Bloomsbury gang, professed to be led by John Duke 
of Bedford, but in truth led him wherever they chose, 
and very often led him where he never would have gone 
of his own accord. He had many good qualities of head 
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and heart, and would have been certainly a respectable, 
and possibly a distinguished, man, if he had been less 
under the influence of his friends, or more fortunate in 
choosing them. Some of them were indeed, to do them 
justipe, men of parts. But here, we are afraid, eulogy 
must end. Sandwich and Rigby were able debaters, 
pleasant boon companions, dexterous intriguers, masters 
of ail the arts of jobbing and electioneering, and, both 
in public and private life, shamelessly immoral, Weymouth 
had a natural eloquence, which sometimes astonished 
those who knew how little he owed to study. But he 
was indolent and dissolute, and had early impaired a fine 
estate with the dice-box, and a fine constitution with 
the bottle. The wealth and power of the Duke, and 
the talents and audacity of some of his retainers, might 
have seriously annoyed the strongest ministry. But his 
assistance had been secured. He was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; Rigby was his secretary; and the whole 
party dutifully supported the measures of the Government. 

Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely 
to contest with Pitt the lead of the House of Commons. 
William Murray and Henry Fox. But Murray had been 
removed to the Lords, and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Fox was indeed stHl in the Commons : but means 
had been found to secure, if not his strenuous support, 
at least his silent acquiescence. He was a poor man ; 
he was a doting father. The office of Paymaster-General 
during an expensive war was, in that age, perhaps the most 
lucrative situation in the gift of the Government. This 
office was bestowed on Fox. The prospect of making a 
noble fortune in a few years, and of providing amply "for 
his darling boy Charles, was irresistibly tempting. To 
hold a subordinate place, however profitable, after ha\dng 
led the House of Commons, and having been intrusted 
with the business of forming a ministry, was indeed a 
great descent. But a punctilious sense of personal dignity 
was no part of the character of Henry Fox, 

We have not time to enumerate all the other men of 
weight who were, by some tie or other, attached to the 
Government. We may mention Hardwicke, reputed the 
first lawyer of the age ; Legge, reputed the first financier 
of the age ; the acute and ready Oswald ; the bold and 
humorous Nugent ; Charles Townshend, the most brilliant 
and versatile of mankind ; Elliot, Barrington, North, Pratt. 
Indeed, as far as we recollect, there were in the whole 
House of Commons only two men of distinguished abilities 
who were not connected with the Government; and those 
two men stood so low in public estimation, that the 
only semce which they could have rendered to any 
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Government would have been to oppose it. We speak 
of Lord George Sackville and Bubb Dodington. 

Though most of the official men, and all the members 
of the Cabinet, were reputed Whigs, the Tories were by 
no means excluded from employment, Pitt had grafiffed 
many of them with commands in the militia, which in- 
creased both their income and their importance in their 
own counties ; and they were therefore in better humour 
than at any time since the death of Anne. Some of the 
party still continued to grumble over their punch at 
the Cocoa Tree ; but in the House of Commons not a single 
one of the malcontents durst lift his eyes above the buckle 
of Pitt^s shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no opposition. Nay, there 
was no sign from which it could be guessed in what quarter 
opposition was likely to arise. Several years passed 
during which Parliament seemed to have abdicated its 
chief functions. The Journals of the House of Commons, 
during four sessions, contain no trace of a division on a 
party question. The supplies, though beyond precedent 
great, were voted without discussion. The most animated 
debates of that period were on road bills and inclosure 

bms. 

The old King was content; and it mattered little 
whether he were content or not. It would have been 
impossible for him to emancipate himself from a ministry 
so powerful, even if he had been inclined to do so. But 
he had no such inclination. He had once, indeed, been 
strongly prejudiced against Pitt, and had repeatedly 
been ill-used by Newcastle : but the vigour and success 
with which the war had been waged in Germany, and the 
smoothness with which all public business was carried 
on, had produced a favourable change in the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the 25th of 
October, 1760, George the Second suddenly died, and 
George the Third, then twenty-two years old, became 
King. The situation of George the Third differed widely 
from that of his grandfather and that of his great-grand- 
father. Many years had elapsed since a sovereign of 
England had been an object of affection to any part of 
his people. The first two Kings of the House of Planover 
had neither those hereditary rights which have often 
supplied the defect of merit, nor those personal qualities 
which have often supplied the defect of title. A prince 
may be popular with little virtue or capacity, if he reigns 
by birthright derived from a long line of illustrious pre- 
decessors. An usurper may be popular, if his genius 
has saved or aggrandised the nation which he governs. 
Perhaps no rulers have in our time had a stronger hold 
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on the affection of subjects than the Emperor Francis, 
and his somin-iaw the Emperor Napoleon. But imagine 
a ruler with no better title than Napoleon, and no better 
understanding than Francis. Richard Cromwell w^as 
suclf a ruler ; and, as soon as an arm was lifted up against 
him, he fell without a struggle, amidst universal derision. 
George the First and George the Second were in a situation 
that bore some resemblance to that of Richard Cromwell. 
They were saved from the fate of Richard Cromwell by 
the strenuous and able exertions of the Whig party, and 
by the general conviction that the nation had no choice 
but between the House of Brunswick and Popery. But 
by no class were the Guelphs regarded with that devoted 
affection, of which Charles the First, Charles the Second, 
and James the Second, in spite of the greatest faults, and 
in the midst of the greatest misfortunes, received in- 
numerable proofs. Those Whigs w^o stood by the new 
.dynasty so manfully “with purse and sword did so on 
principles independent of, and indeed almost incompatible 
with, the sentiment of devoted loyalty. The moderate 
Tories regarded the foreign d5masty as a great evil, which 
must be endured for fear of a greater evil. In the eyes 
of the high Tories, the Elector was the most hateful of 
robbers and tyrants. The crown of another was on his 
head ; the blood of the brave and loyal was on his hands. 
Thus, during many years, the Kings of England were 
objects of strong personal aversion to many of their subjects, 
and of strong personal attachment to none. They found, 
indeed, firm and cordial support against the pretender 
to their throne ; but this support was given, not at all 
for their sake, but for the sake of a religious and political 
system wmich would have been endangered by their fall. 
This support, too, they were compelled to purchase by 
perpetually sacrificing their private inclinations to the 
party which had set them on the throne, and which main- 
tained them there. 

At the close of the reign of George the Second, the 
feeling of aversion with which the House of Brunswick 
had long been regarded by half the nation had died away ; 
but no feeling’ of affection to that house had yet sprung 
up. There was little, indeed, in the old King's character 
to inspire esteem or tenderness. He was not our country- 
man. He never set foot on our soil till he was more than 
thirty years old. His speech bewrayed his foreign origin 
and breeding. His love for his native land, though the 
most amiable part of his character, was not likely to 
endear him to his British subjects. That he was never 
so happy as when he could exchange St. James's for 
Hernhausen, that year after year our fleets were employed 
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to convoy him to the Continent, that the interests of his. 
kingdom were as nothing to him when compared with the 
interests of his Electorate, could scarcely he denied. 
As to the rest, he had neither the qualities which make* 
dulness respectahle, nor the qualities which make lii)er- 
tinism attractive. He had been a bad son and a worse 
father, an unfaithful husband and ungraceful lover. Not 
one magnanimous or humane action is recorded of him ; 
but many instances of meanness, and of a harshness which,, 
but for the strong constitutional restraints under which 
he was placed, might have made the misery of his people. 

He died ; and at once a new world opened. The young. 
King was a born Englishman. All his tastes and habits,, 
good or bad, were English. No portion of his subjects 
had anything to reproach him with. Even the remaining 
adherents of the House of Stuart could scarcely impute 
to him the guilt of usurpation. He was not responsible 
for the Revolution, for the Act of Settlement, for the 
suppression of the risings of 1715 and of 1745. He was 
innocent of the blood of Derwentwater and Kilmarnock, 
of Balmerino and Cameron. Born fifty years after the 
old line had been expelled, fourth in descent and third 
in succession of the Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right. His age, his appearance, 
and all that was known of his character, conciliated public 
favour. He was in the bloom of youth ; his person 
and address were pleasing. Scandal imputed to him no* 
vice ; and flattery might, without any glaring absurdity, 
ascribe to him many princely virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of loyalty, 
a sentiment which had lately seemed to be as much out 
of date as the belief in witches dr the practice of pilgrimage, 
should, from the day of his accession, have begun to revive. 
The Tories in particular, who had always been inclined 
to King-worship, and who had long felt with pain the 
want of an idol before- whom they could bow themselves* 
down, were as joyful as the priests of Apis, when, after 
a long interval, they had found a new calf to adore. It 
was soon clear that George the Third was regarded by 
a portion of the nation with a very different feeling from 
that which his two predecessors had inspired. They 
had been merely first Magistrates, Doges, Stadtholders ; 
he was emphatically a King, the anointed of heaven, the 
breath of his people's nostrils. The years of the widowhood 
and mourning of the Tor 3 r party were over. Dido had 
kept faith long enough to the cold ashes of a former lord ; 
she had at last found a comforter, and recognised the 
vestiges of the old flame. The golden days of Harley 
would return. The Somersets, the Lees, and the Wynd- 
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hams, would again surround the throne. The latitudinarian 
prelates, who had not been ashamed to correspond with 
Doddridge, and to shake hands with Whiston, W’ould be 
succeeded by divines of the temper of South and Atterbury. 
Th^ devotion W'hich had been so signally shown to the 
House of Stuart, which had been proof against defeats, 
confiscations, and proscriptions, which perfidy, oppression, 
ingratitude, could not weary out, was iio*w transferred 
entire to the House of Brunswick. If George the Third 
would but accept the homage of the Cavaliers and High 
Churchmen, he should be to them all that Charles the 
First and Charles the Second had been. 

The Prince, whose accession was thus hailed by a great 
party long estranged from his house, had received from 
nature a strong will, a firmness of temper, to w^hich a 
harsher name might perhaps be given, and an understanding 
not, indeed, acute or enlarged, but such as qualified him 
to be a good man of business. But his character bad not 
yet fully developed itself. He bad been brought up 
in strict seclusion. The detractors of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales affirmed that she had kept her children from com- 
merce with society, in order that she might hold an un- 
divided empire over their minds. She gave a very different 
explanation of her conduct. She would gladly, she 
said, see her sons and daughters mix in the world, if they 
could do so without risk to their morals. But the pro- 
fligacy of the people of quality alarmed her. The young 
men were all rakes ; the young women made love, instead 
of waiting till it was made to them. She could not bear 
to expose those whom she loved best to the contaminating 
influence of such society. The moral advantages of the 
system of education which formed the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the Queen of Denmark, 
may perhaps be questioned. George tbe Third was 
indeed no libertine ; but he brought to the throne a mind 
only half opened, and was for some time entirely under 
the influence of his mother and of his Groom of the Stole, 
John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, even by name, 
to the country which he was soon to govern. He had 
indeed, a short time after he came of age, been chosen 
to fill a vacancy which, in the middle of a Parliament, had 
taken place among the Scotch representative peers. He 
had disobliged the Whig ministers by giving some silent 
votes with tbe Tories, and consequently lost his seat at 
the next dissolution, and had never been re-elected. 
Near twenty^ years had eiapsed since he had borne any 
part in politics. He bad passed some of those years at 
his seat in one of the Hebrides, and from that retirement 
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he had emerged as one of the household of Prince Frederick. 
Lord Bute, excluded from public life, had found out 
many ways of amusing his leisure. Fie was a tolerable 
actor in private theatricals, and was particularly successful 
in the part of Lothario. A handsome leg, to which t^th 
painters and satirists took care to give prominence, was 
among his chief qualifications for the stage. He devised 
quaint dresses for masquerades. He dabbled in geometry, 
mechanics and botany. He paid some attention to 
antiquities and works of art, and was considered in his 
own circle as a judge of painting, architecture, and poetry. 
It is said that his spelling was incorrect. But though,! 
in our time, incorrect spelling is justly considered as at 
proof of sordid ignorance, it would be unjust to apply the! 
same rule to people who lived a century ago. The novel I 
ot Sir Charles Grandison was published about the time 
at which Lord Bute made his appearance at Leicester 
House. Our readers may perhaps remember the account 
which Charlotte Grandison gives of her two lovers. One 
of them, a fashionable baronet who talks French and 
Italian fluently, cannot write a line in his own language 
without some sin against orthography ; the other, who 
is represented "aTa^ specimen of the 

young aristocracy, and something of a virtuoso, is described 
ks spelling pretty well for a lord. On the whole, the 
Earl of Bute might fairly be called a man of cultivated mind. 
He was also a man of undoubted honour. But his under- 
standing was narrow, and his manners cold and haughty. 
His qualifications for the part of a statesman were best 
described by Frederick, who often indulged in the un- 
princely luxury of sneering at his dependents. Bute,'^ 
said his Royal Highness, ‘'you are the very man to be 
envoy at some small proud German court, where there 
is nothing to do.'' 

Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the 
favoured lover of the Princess Dowager. He was un- 
doubtedly her confidential friend. The influence which 
the two united exerciseT“b ver tlie mind of the King was 
for a time unbounded. The Princess, a woman and a 
foreigner, was not likely to be a judicious adviser about 
affairs of State. The Earl could scarcely be said to have 
served even a noviciate in politics. His notions of govern- 
nient had 'been acquired in the society which had been 
in the habit of assembling round Frederick at Kew and 
Leieester House. That society consisted principally of 
Tories, who had been reconciled to the House of Hanover 
by the civility with which the Prince had treated them, 
and by the hope of obtaining high preferment when he 
should come to the throne. Their political creed wa^ 
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a peculiar modification of Tor^dsm. It was the creed 
neither of the Tories of the seventeenth nor of the Tories 
of the nineteenth century ; it was the creed, not of Pilmer 
and Sachevereil, not of Perceval and Eldon, but of the 
sect of which Bolingbroke may be considered as the chief 
doctor. This sect deserves commendation for having 
pointed out and justly reprobated some great abuses 
which sprang up during the long domination of the 'Whigs. 
But it is far easier to point out and reprobate abuses 
than to propose beneficial reforms : and the reforms 
which Bolingbroke proposed would either have been 
utterly inefficient, or would have produced much more 
mischief than they would have removed. 

The Revolution had saved the nation from one class 
of evils, but had at the same time — such is the imperfection 
of all things human — engendered or aggravated another 
class of evils which required new remedies. Liberty 
and property were secure from the attacks of prerogative. 
Conscience was respected. No Government ventured 
to infringe any of the rights solemnly recognised by the 
instrument which had called William and Mary to the 
throne. But it cannot be denied that, under the new 
system, the public mterests and the public morals were 
seriously endangered by corruption and faction. During 
the long struggle against the Stuarts the chief object 
of the most enlightened statesman had been to strengthen 
the House of Commons. The struggle was over ; the 
victory was won ; the Blouse of Commons was supreme 
in the State; and all the vices which had till then been 
latent in the representative system were rapidly developed 
by prosperity and power. Scarcely had the executive 
government become really responsible to the House of 
Commons, when it began to appear that the House of 
Commons was not really responsible to the nation. Many 
of the constituent bodies were under the absolute control 
of individuals; many were notoriously at the command of 
the highest bidder. The debates were not published. 
It was very seldom known out of doors -how a gentleman 
had voted. Thus, while the ministry was accountable 
to the Parliament, the majority of the Parliament was 
accountable to nobody. Under such circumstances, 
nothing could he more natural than that the members 
should insist on being paid for their votes, should form 
themselves into combinations for the purpose of raising 
the price of their votes, and should at critical conjunctures 
extort large wages by threatening a strike. Thus the 
Whig ministers of George the First and George the Second 
were compelled to reduce corruption to a system, and to 
practise it on a gigantic scale. 
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If we are right as to the cause of these abuses, we can 
scarcely be wrong as to the remedy. The remedy was 
surely not to deprive the House of Commons of its weight 
In the State. Such a course would undoubtedly have put 
an end to parliamentary corruption and to parliamentery 
factions : for, when votes cease to be of importance, 
they will cease to be bought ; and, when knaves can get 
nothing by combining, they will cease to combine. But to 
destroy corruption and faction by introducing despotism 
would have been to cure bad by worse. The proper 
remedy evidently was, to make the House of Commons 
responsible to the nation ; and this was to be eifected 
in two ways ; first, by giving publicity to parliamentary 
proceedings, and thus placing every member on his trial 
before the tribunal of public opinion ; and secondly, 
by so reforming the constitution of the House that no 
man should be able to sit in it who had not been returned 
by a respectable and independent body of constituents. 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke's disciples recommended 
a very different mode of treating the diseases of the State. 
Their doctrine was, that a vigorous use of the prerogative 
by a patriot King would at once break all factious com- 
binations, and supersede the pretended necessity of bribing 
Members of Parliament. The King had only to resolve 
that he would be master, that he would not be held in 
thraldom by any set of men, that he would take for ministers 
any persons in whom he had confidence, without distinction 
of party, and that he would restrain his servants from 
influencing by immoral means, either the constituent 
bodies or the representative body. This childish scheme 
proved that those who proposed it knew nothing of the 
nature of the evil with which they pretended to deal. 
The real cause of the prevalence of corruption and faction 
Was that a House of Commons, not accountable to the 
people, was more powerful than the King. Bolingbroke^s 
remedy could be applied only by a king more powerful 
than the House of Commons. How was the patriot 
Prince to govern in defiance of the body without whose 
consent he could not equip a sloop, keep a battalion 
under arms, send an embassy, or defray even the charges 
of his own household? Was he to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment ? And what was he likely to gain by appealing 
to Sudbury and Old Sarum against the venality of their 
representatives ? Was he to send out privy seals ? Was 
he to levy ship-money ? If so, this boasted reform must 
comnience in ^1 probability by civil war^ and, if consum- 
mated, must be consummated by the establishment of 
absolute monarchy. Or was” the patriot King to carry 
the House of Commons with him in his upright designs ? 
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By what means ? Interdicting himself from the use 
of corrupt influence, w^hat motive was he to address 
to the Doddingtons and Winningtons ? Was cupidity, 
strengthened by habit, to be laid asleep by a few fine 
sen<*^ences about virtue and union ? 

Absurd as this theory w^as, it had many admirers, 
particularly among men of letters. It w-as now^ to be 
reduced to practice; and the result was, as any man of 
sagacity must have foreseen, the most piteous and ridiculous 
of failures. 

On the very day of the young King's accession, appeared 
some signs which indicated the approach of a great change. 
The speech which he made to his Council was not sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet. It was drawm up by Bute, and 
contained some expressions which might be construed 
into reflections on the conduct of affairs during the late 
reign. Pitt remonstrated, and begged that these expres- 
sions might be softened dowm in the printed copy ; but 
it was not till after some hours of altercation that Bute 
yielded ; and, even after Bute had yielded, the King affected 
to hol^d out till the following afternoon. On the same 
day on which this singular contest took place, Bute w^as 
not only sworn of the Privy Council, but introduced into 
the Cabinet. 

Soon after this Lord Holdernesse, one of the Secretaries 
of State, in pursuance of a plan concerted with the Court, 
resigned the seals. Bute was instantly appointed to 
the vacant place. A general election speedily followed, 
and the new Secretary entered Parliament in the only 
way in which he then could enter it, as one of the sixteen 
representative peers of Scotland. 

Had the Ministers been firmly united it can scarcely 
be doubted that they would have been able to withstand 
the Court. The parliamentary influence of the Whig 
aristocracy, combined with the genius, the virtue, and 
the fame of Pitt, would have been irresistible. But there 
had been in the Cabinet of George the Second latent 
jealousies and enmities, which now began to show them- 
selves. Pitt had been estranged from his old ally, Legge, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some of the Ministers 
were envious of Pitt's popularity. Others were, not 
altogether without cause, disgusted by his imperious and 
haughty demeanour. Others, again, were honestly opposed 
to some parts of his policy. They admitted that he had 
found the country in the depths of humiliation, and had 
raised it to the height of glory : they admitted that he 
had conducted the war with energy, ability, and splendid 
success. But they began to hint that the drain on the 
resources of the State was unexampled, and that the 
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public debt was inGreasing with a speed at which Montague 
or Godolphin would have stood aghast. Some of the 
acquisitions made by our fleets and armies were, it was 
acknowledged, profitable as well as honourable ; i^ut, 
now that George the Second was dead, a courtier might 
venture to ask why England was to become a party in 
a dispute between two German powers. What was it to 
her whether the House of Hapsburg or the House of 
Brandenburg ruled in Silesia ? Why were the best English 
regiments fighting on the Main ? Why were the Prussian 
battalions paid with English gold ? The great Minister 
seemed to think it beneath him to calculate the price 
of victory. As long as the Tower guns were fired, as 
the streets w^ere illuminated, as French banners were 
carried in triumph through London, it was to him matter 
of indifference to what extent the public burdens were 
augmented. Nay, he seemed to glory in the magnitude 
of those sacrifices which the people, fascinated by his 
eloquence and success, had too readily made, and would 
long and bitterly regret. There was no check on waste 
or embezzlement. Our commissaries returned from 
the camp of Prince Ferdinand to buy boroughs, to rear 
palaces, to rival the magnificence of the old aristocracy 
of the realm. Already had we borrowed, in four years 
of war, more than the most skilful and economical Govern- 
ment would pay in forty years of peace. But the prospect 
of peace was as remote as ever. It could not be doubted 
that France, smarting and prostrate, would consent to 
fair terms of accommodation; but this was not what 
Pitt wanted. War had made him powerful and popular ; 
with war, all that was brightest in his life was associated ; 
for war his talents were peculiarly fitted. He had at 
length begun to love war for its own sake, and was more 
disposed to quarrel with neutrals than to make peace with 
enemies. 

Such were the views of the Duke of Bedford and of the 
Earl of Hardwicke; but no member of the Government 
held these opinions so strongly as George Grenville, the 
Treasurer of the Navy. 3 Goprge Grenville was brother- 
in-law of Pitt, and had always been reckoned one of PitFs 
personatl and political friends. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive two men of talents and integrity more utterly unlike 
each other. Pitt, as his sister often said, knew nothing 
accurately except SpenseFs Fairy Queen, He had never 
applied himself steadily to any branch of knowledge. 
He was a wretched financier. He never became familiar 
even with the rules of that House of which he was the 
brightest ornament. He had never studied public law 
as a system ; and was, indeed, so ignorant of the whole 
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subject, that George the Second, on one occasion, com- 
plained bitterly, that a man who had never read Vattel 
should presume to undertalte the direction of foreign 
a%irs. But these defects were more than redeemed by 
high and rare gifts, by a strange power of inspiring great 
masses of men with confidence and affection, by an 
eloquence which not only delighted the ear, but stirred 
the blood, and brought tears into the eyes, by originality 
in devising plans, by vigour in executing them. Grenville, 
on the other hand, was by nature and habit a man of 
details. He had been bred a lav^T-er ; and he had brought 
the industry and acuteness of the Temple into official and 
parliamentary life. He was supposed to be intimately 
acquainted with the whole fiscal system of the country. 
He had paid especial attention to the law of Parliament, 
and was so learned in all things relating to the privileges 
and orders of the House of Commons, that those who 
loved him least pronounced him the only person competent 
to succeed Onslow in the Chair. His speeches were 
generally instructive, and sometimes, from the gravity 
and earnestness with which he spoke, even impressive, 
but never brilliant, and generally tedious. Indeed, even 
when he was at the head of affairs, he sometimes found 
it difficult to obtain the ear of the House. In disposition 
as well as in intellect, he differed widely from his brother- 
in-law. Pitt was utterly regardless of money. He 
would scarcely stretch out his hand to take it ; and when 
it came, he threw it away with childish profusion. Grenville, 
though strictly upright, was grasping and parsimonious. 
Pitt was a man of excitable nerves, sanguine in hope, 
easily elated by success and popularity, keenly sensible 
of injury, but prompt to forgive; Grenville's character 
was stern, melancholy, and pertinacious. Nothing was 
more remarkable in him than his inclination always 
to look on the daiic side of things. He was the raven 
of the House of Commons, always croaking defeat in the 
midst of triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overflowing 
exchequer. Burke, with general applause, compared 
Grenville, in a time of quiet and plenty, to the evil spirit 
whom Ovid described looking down on the stately temples 
and wealthy haven of Athens, and scarce able to refrain 
from weeping because she could find nothing at which to 
weep. Such a man was not likely to be popular. But 
to unpopularity Grenville opposed a dogged determination, 
which sometimes forced even those who hated him to 
respect him. 

It was natural that Pitt and Grenville, being such as 
they were, should take very different views of the situation 
of affairs. Pitt could see nothing but the trophies ; 
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Grenville could see nothing but the bill. Pitt boasted that 
England was victorious at once in America, in India, 
and in Germany, the umpire of the Continent, the mistress 
of the sea. Grenville cast up the subsidies, sighed over 
the army extraordinaries, and groaned in spirit to tMnk 
that the nation had borrowed eight millions in one year. 

With a Ministry thus divided it was not difficult for 
Bute to deal. Legge was the first who fell. He had given 
offence to the young King in the late reign, by refusing 
to support a creature of Bute at a Hampshire election. 
He was now not only turned out, but in the closet, when 
he delivered up his seal of office, was treated with gross 
incivility, 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with in- 
difference. But the danger was now fast approaching 
himself. Charles the Third of Spain had early conceived 
a deadly hatred of England. Twenty years before, when 
he was King of the Two Sicilies, he had been eager to join 
the coalition against Maria Theresa. But an English fleet 
had suddenly appeared in the Bay of Naples. An English 
captain had landed, had proceeded to the palace, had laid 
a watch on the table, and had told his Majesty that, within 
an hour, a treaty of neutrality must be signed, or a bom- 
bardment would commence. The treaty was signed ; 
the squadron sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours 
after it had sailed in ; and from that day the ruling passion 
of the humbled Prince was aversion to the English name. 
He was at length in a situation in which he might hope to 
gratify that passion. He had recently become King of 
Spain and the Indies. He saw with envy and apprehension 
the triumphs of our navy, and the rapid extension of our 
colonial empire. He was a Bourbon, and sympathised 
with the distress of the house from which he sprang. He 
was a Spaniard ; and no Spaniard could bear to see 
Gibraltar and Minorca in the possession of a foreign Power. 
Impelled by such feelings, Charles concluded a secret 
treaty with France. By this treaty, known as the Family 
Compact, the two Powers bound themselves, not in express 
words, but by the clearest implication, to make war on 
England in common. Spain postponed the declaration of 
hostilities only till her fleet, laden with the treasures of 
America, should have arrivedr 

The existence of the treaty could not be kept a secret 
from Pitt. He acted as a man of his capacity and energy 
might be expected to act. He at bnce proposed to declare 
war against Spain, and to intercept the American fleet. 
He had determined, it is said, to attack without delay 
bothHavannaandthePhilippin.es. 

Plis wise and resolute counsel was rejected. Bute was 
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foremost in opposing it, and was supported by almost the 
whole Cabinet. Some of the Ministers doubted, or affected 
to doubt, the correctness of Pittas intelligence; some 
shrank from the responsibility of advising a course so bold 
and^decided as that which he proposed ; some were weary 
of his ascendency, and were glad to be rid of him on any 
pretext. One only of his colleagues agreed with Mm, hfs 
brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 

Pitt and Temple resigned their offices. To Pitt the 
young King behaved at parting in the most gracious 
manner. Pitt, who, proud and fiery everywhere else, was 
always meek and humble in the closet, was moved even to 
tears. The King and the favourite urged him to accept 
some substantial mark of royal gratitude. Would he like 
to be appointed Governor of Canada ? A salary of five 
thousand pounds a year should be annexed to the office. 
Residence would not be required. It was true that the 
Governor of Canada, as the law then stood, could not be 
a member of the House of Commons. But a bill should be 
brought in, authorising Pitt to hold his government together 
with a seat in Parliament, and in the preamble should be 
set forth his claims to the gratitude of his country, Pitt 
answered, with all delicacy, that his anxieties were rather 
for his wife and family than for himself, and that nothing 
would be so acceptable to him as a mark of royal goodness 
which might be beneficial to those who were dearest to 
him. The hint was taken. The same Gazette which 
announced the retirement of the Secretary of State 
announced also that, in consideration of his great public 
services, his wife had been created a peeress in her own 
right, and that a pension of three thousand pounds a year, 
for three lives, had been bestowed on himself. It was 
doubtless thought that the rewards and honours conferred 
on the great Minister would have a conciliatory effect on 
the public mind. Perhaps, too, it was thought that his 
popularity, which had partly arisen from the contempt 
which he had always shown for money, would be damaged 
by a pension; and, indeed, a crowd of libels instantly 
appeared, in which he was accused of having sold his 
country. Many of his true friends thought that he would 
have best consulted the dignity of his character by refusing 
to accept any pecuniary reward from the Court. Neverthe- 
less, the general opinion of his talents, \drtues, and services, 
remained unaltered. Addresses were presented to him 
from several large towns. London showed its admiration 
and affection in a still more marked manner. Soon after 
his resignation came the Lord Mayor’s Day. The King and 
the royal family dined at Guildhall. Pitt was one of the 
guests. The young Sovereign, seated by his bride in his 
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state-coach, received a remarkable lesson. He was scarcely 
noticed. All eyes were fixed on the fallen Minister; all 
acclamations directed to him. The streets, the balconies, 
the chimney-tops, burst into a roar of delight as his chariot 
passed by. The ladies waved their handkerchiefs ft'om 
the windows. The common people clung to the wheels, 
shook hands with the footmen, and even kissed the horses. 
Cries of No Bute I ''No Newcastle salmon I were 
rningled with the shouts of " Pitt for ever I When Pitt 
entered Guildhall, he was welcomed by loud huzzas and 
clapping of hands, in which the very magistrates of the 
City joined. Lord Bute, in the meantime, was hooted 
and pelted through Cheapside, and would, it was thought, 
have been in some danger, if he had not taken the pre- 
caution of surrounding his carriage with a strong body- 
guard of boxers. Many persons blame the conduct of 
Pitt on this occasion as disrespectful to the King. Indeed, 
Pitt himself afterwards owned that he had done wrong. 
He was led into this error, as he was afterwards led into 
more serious errors, by the influence of his turbulent and 
mischievous brother-in-law, Temple. 

The events which immediately followed PitPs retire- 
ment raised his fame higher than ever. War with Spain 
proved to be, as he had predicted, inevitable. News 
came from the West Indies that Martinique had been taken 
by an expedition which he had sent forth. Havanna 
fell ; and it was known that he had planned an attack on 
Havanna. Manilla capitulated ; and it was believed that 
he had meditated a blow against Manilla. The American 
fleet, which he had proposed to intercept, had unloaded 
an immense cargo of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before 
Bute could be convinced that the Court of Madrid really 
entertained hostile intentions. 

The session of Parliament which followed Pitt's retire- 
ment passed over without any Adolent storm. Lord Bute 
took on himself the most prominent part in the House of 
Lords. He had become Secretary of State, and indeed 
Prime Minister, without having once opened his lips in 
public except as an actor. There was, therefore, no small 
curiosity to know how he would acquit himself. Members 
of the House of Commons crowded the bar of the Lords, 
and covered the steps of the throne. It was generally 
expected that the orator would break down ; but his 
most malicious hearers were forced to own that he had made 
a better figure than they expected. They, indeed, ridiculed 
his action as theatrical, and his style as tumid. They were 
especially amused by the long pauses which, not from 
hesitation, but from affectation, he made at all the emphatic 
words, and Charles To wnshend cried out, "Minute guns ! 
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The general opinion however was that, if Bute had been 
early practised in debate, he might have become an 
impressive speaker. 

In the Commons, George Grenville had been intrusted 
with the lead. The task was not, as yet, a very difficult 
one ; for Pitt did not think fit to raise the standard of 
Opposition. His speeches at this time were distinguished, 
not only by that eloquence in which he excelled all his 
rivals, but also by a temperance and a modesty which had 
too often been wanting to his character. When war was 
declared against Spai^, he justly laid claim to the merit 
of having foreseen what had at length become manifest 
to all, but he carefully abstained from arrogant and acri- 
monious expressions ; and this abstinence was the more 
honourable to him because his temper, never very placid, 
was now severely tried, both by gout and by calumny. 
The courtiers had adopted a mode of warfare which was 
soon turned with far more formidable effect against them- 
selves. Half the inhabitants of the Grub Street garrets 
paid their milk scores, and got their shirts out of pawn, by 
abusing Pitt. His German war, bis subsidies, his pension, 
his wife's peerage, were shin of beef and gin, blankets and 
baskets of small coal, to the starving poetasters of the 
Fleet. Even in the House of Commons, he was, on one 
occasion during this session, assailed with an insolence 
and malice which called forth the indignation of men of ail 
parties ; hut he endured the outrage with majestic patience. 
In his younger days he had been but too prompt to retaliate 
on those who attacked him ; but now, conscious of his 
great services, and of the space which he filled in the eyes 
of all mankind, he would not stoop to personal squabbles. 

This is no season,'' he said, in the debate on the Spanish 
war, for altercation and recrimination, A day has 
arrived when every Englishman should stand forth for 
his country. Arm the whole; be one people; forget 
everything but the public, I set you the example. 
Harassed by slanderers, sinking under pain and disease, 
for the public I forget both my wrongs and my infirmities I " 
On a general review of his life, we are inclined to think that 
his genius and virtue never shone with so pure an efful- 
gence as during the session of 1762. 

The session drew towards the close; and Bute, em- 
boldened by the acquiescence of the Houses, resolved to 
strike another great blow, and to become first Minister in 
name as weU as in reality. That coalition, which a few 
months before had seemed all-powerful, had been dissolved. 
The retreat of Pitt had deprived the Government of popu- 
larity. Newcastle had exulted in the fall of the illustrious 
colleague whom he envied and dreaded, and had not 
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foreseen that his own doom was at hand. He still tried to 
flatter himself that he was at the head of the Government; 
hut insults heaped on insults at length undeceived him. 
Places which had always been considered as in his gift were 
bestowed without any reference to him. His expoi^ula- 
tions only called forth significant hints that it was time 
for him to retire. One day he pressed on Bute the claims 
of a Whig prelate to the Archbishopric of York. If your 
Grace thinks so highly of him,” answered Bute, '' I wonder 
that you did not promote him when you had the power.” 
Still the old man clung with a desperate grasp to the wreck. 
Seldom, indeed, have Christian meekness and Christian 
humility equalled the meekness and humility of his patient 
and abject ambition. At length he was forced to under- 
stand that all was over. He quitted that Court where he 
had held high office during forty-five years, and hid his 
shame and regret among the cedars of Claremont. Bute 
became First Lord of the Treasury. 

The favourite had undoubtedly committed a great error. 
It is impossible to imagine a tool better suited to his 
purposes than that which he thus threw away, or rather 
put into the hands of his enemies. If Newcastle had been 
suffered to play at being first Minister, Bute might securely 
and quietly have enjoyed the substance of power. The 
gradual introduction of Tories into all the departments 
of the Government might have been effected without any 
violent clamour, if the chief of the great Whig connection 
had been ostensibly at the head of affairs. This was 
strongly represented to Bute by Lord Mansfield, a man 
who may justly be called the father of modern Toryism, 
of Toryism modified to suit an order of things under 
which the House of Commons is the most powerful body 
in the State. The theories which had dazzled Bute could 
not impose on the fine intellect of Mansfield. The temerity 
with which Bute provoked the hostility of powerful and 
deeply-rooted interests, was displeasing to Mansfield's cold 
and timid nature. Expostulation, however, was vain. 
Bute was impatient of advice, drunk with success, eager 
to be, in show as well as in reality, the head of the Govern- 
ment. He had engaged in an undertaking in which a 
screen was absolutely necessary to his success, and even to 
his safety. He found an excellent screen ready in the very 
place where it was most needed ; and he rudely pushed it 
away. 

And now the new system of Government came into full 
operation. For the first time since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, tho Tory party was in the ascendant. 
The Prime Minister himself was a Tory. Lord Egremont, 
who had succeeded Pitt as Secretary of State, was a Tory, 
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and the son of a Tory. Sir Francis Dasliwood, a man of 
slender parts, of small experience, and of notoriously 
immoral character, was made Ghancellor of the Exchequer, 
for no reason that could he imagined, except that he %Yas 
a T^ry, and had been a Jacobite. The royal household 
was filled with men whose favourite toast, a few years 
before, had been the King over the water. The relative 
position of the two great national seats of learning %vas 
suddenly changed. The University of Oxford had long 
been the chief seat of disaffection. In troubled times, the 
High Street had been lined with bayonets ; the colleges 
had been searched by the King’s messengers. Grave 
doctors were in the habit of talking very Ciceronian treason 
in the theatre; and the undergraduates drank bumpers 
to Jacobite toasts, and chanted Jacobite airs. Of four 
successive Chancellors of the University, one had notori- 
ously been in the Pretender’s service ; the other three were 
fully believed to be in secret correspondence with the 
exiled family. Cambridge had therefore been especially 
favoured by the Piano verian Princes, and had shown herself 
grateful for their patronage. George the First had enriched 
her library ; George the Second had contributed muni- 
ficently to her Senate House. Bishoprics and deaneries 
were showered on her children. Her Chancellor was New- 
castle, the chief of the Whig aristocracy ; her High Steward 
was Hardwicke, the W'hig head of the law. Both her 
burgesses had held office under the W^hig Ministry. Times 
had now changed. The University of Cambridge was 
received at St. James’s with comparative coldness. The 
answers to the addresses of Oxford were all graciousness 
and warmth. 

The watchwords of the new Government were Prero- 
gative and Purity. The Sovereign was no longer to be 
a puppet in the hands of any subject, or of any combination 
of subjects. George the Third would not be forced to take 
Ministers whom he disliked, as his grandfather had been 
forced to take Pitt. George the Third would not be forced 
to part with any whom he delighted to honour, as his 
grandfather had been forced to part with Carteret. At the 
same time, the system of bribery which had grown up 
during 4:he late reigns was to cease. It was ostentatiously 
proclaimed that, since the accession of the young King, 
neither constituents nor x'epresentatives had been bought 
with the secret-service money. To free Britain from 
corruption and oligarchical cabals, to detach her from 
Continental connections, to bring the Moody and 
expensive war with France and Spain to a close, 
such were the specious objects which Bute professed to 
procure..'' 
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Some of these objects he attained, England withdi'ew, 
at the cost of a deep stain on her faith, from her German 
connections. The war with France and Spain was ter- 
minated by a peace, honourable indeed and advantageous 
to our country, yet less honourable and less advantageous 
than might have been expected from a long and almost 
unbroken series of victories, by land and sea, in every part 
of the world. But the only effect of Bute's domestic 
Administration was to make faction wilder and corruption 
fouler than ever. 

The mutual animosity of the Whig and Tory parties 
had begun to languish after the fall of Walpole, and had 
seemed to be almost extinct at the close of the reign of 
George the Second. It now revived in all its force. Many 
Whigs, it is true, were still in office. The Duke of Bedford 
had signed the treaty with France. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, though much out of humour, still continued to be 
Lord Chamberlain. Grenville, who led the House of 
Commons, and Fox, who still enjoyed in silence the immense 
gains of the Pay Office, had always been regarded as strong 
Whigs. But the bulk of the party throughout the country 
regarded the new Minister with abhorrence. There was, 
indeed, no want of popular themes for invective against 
his character. He was a favourite ; and favourites have 
always been odious in this country. No mere favourite 
had been at the head of the Government since the dagger 
of Felton had reached the heart of the Duke of Buckingham. 
After that event the most arbitrary and the most frivolous 
of the Stuarts had felt the necessity of confiding the chief 
direction of affairs to men who had given some proof of par- 
liamentary or official talent. Strafford, Falkland, Clarendon, 
Clifford, Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, Danby, Temple, Halifax, 
Rochester, Sunderland, whatever their faults might be, 
were all men of acknowledged ability. They did not 
owe their eminence merely to the favour of the Sovereign. 
On the contrary, they owed the favour of the Sovereign 
to their eminence. Most of them, indeed, had first attracted 
the notice of the Court by the capacity and vigour which 
they had shown in Opposition. The Revolution seemed 
to have for ever secured the State against the domination 
of a Carr or a Villiers. Now, however, the personal regard 
of the King had at once raised a man who had seen nothing 
of public business, who had never opened his lips in Parlia- 
ment, over the heads of a crowd of eminent orators, 
financiers, diplomatists. From a private gentleman, this 
fortunate minion had at once been turned into a Secretary 
of State. He had made his maiden speech when at the 
head of the Administration. The vulgar resorted to a 
simple explanation of the phenomenon, and the coarsest 
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ribaldry against the Princess Mother was scrawled on every 
wall and sung in every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by im- 
politic provocation from its long sleep, roused in turn a 
stilKiercer and more malignant Fury, the spirit of national 
animosity. The grudge of Whig against Tory was mingled 
with the grudge of Englishman against Scot. The two 
sections of the great British people had not yet been 
indissolubly blended together. The events of 1715 and 
of 1745 had left painful and enduring traces. The trades- 
men of Cornhill had been in dread of seeing their tills 
and warehouses plundered by barelegged mountaineers 
from the Grampians. They still recollected that black 
Friday when the news came that the rebels were at Derby, 
when all the shops in the City were closed, and when the 
Bank of England began to pay in sixpences. The Scots, 
on the other hand, remembered with natural resentment 
the severity with which the insurgents had been chastised, 
the military outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads 
fixed on Temple Bar, the fires and quartering blocks on 
Kennington Common. The favourite did not suffer the 
English to forget from what part of the island he came. 
The cry of all the South was that the public offices, the 
army, the navy, were filled with high-cheeked Drummonds 
and Erskines, Macdonalds and Macgillivrays, who could 
not talk a Christian tongue, and some of whom had but 
lately begun to wear Christian breeches. All the old 
jokes on hills without trees, girls without stockings, men 
eating the food of horses, pails emptied from the fourteenth 
storey, were pointed against these lucky adventurers. 
To , the honour of the Scots it must be said that their 
prudence and their pride restrained them from retaliation. 
Like the princess in the Arabian tale, they stopped their 
ears tight, and, unmoved by the shrillest notes of abuse, 
walked on, without once looking round, straight towards 
the Golden Fountain. 

Bute, who had always been considered as a man of taste 
and reading, affected, from the moment of his elevation, 
the character of a Maecenas. If he expected to conciliate 
the public by encouraging literature and art, he was 
grievously mistaken. Indeed, none of the objects of 
his munificence, with the single exception of Johnson, 
can be said to have been well selected ; and the public, 
not unnaturally, ascribed the selection of Johnson rather 
to the Doctors political prejudices than to his literary 
merits: for a wretched scribbler named Shebbeare, who 
had nothing in common, with Johnson except violent 
Jacobitisra, and who had stood in the pillory for a libel on 
the Revolution, was honoured with a mark of royal appro- 
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bation, similar to that which was bestowed on the author 
of the English Dictionary, and of The Yanitig of Human 
Wishes, It was remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, 
was the Court architect, and that Ramsay, a Scotchman, 
was the Court painter, and was preferred to Reynolds. 
Mallet, a Scotchman, of no high literary fame, 'and of 
infamous character, partook largely of the liberality of 
the Government. John Home, a Scotchman, was rewarded 
for the tragedy of Douglas, both with a pension and with 
a sinecure place. But, when the author of The Bard, 
and of the Elegy in a Country Ghurchpard, ventured to ask 
for a professorship, the emoluments of which he much 
needed, and for the duties of which he was, in many respects, 
better qualified than any man living, he was refused ; and 
the post was bestowed on the pedagogue under whose 
care the favourite's son-in-law, Sir James Lbwther, had 
made such signal proficiency in the graces and in the 
humane virtues. 

Thus, the First Lord of the Treasury was detested 
by many as a Tory, by many as a favourite, and by many 
as a Scot. All the hatred which flowed from these various 
sources soon mingled, and was directed in one torrent 
of obloquy against the treaty of peace. The Duke of 
Bedford, who negotiated that treaty, was hooted through 
the streets. Bute was attacked in his chair, and was 
with difficulty rescued by a troop of guards. He could 
hardly walk the streets in safety without disguising him- 
self, A gentleman who died not many years ago used 
to say that he once recognised the favourite Earl in the 
piazza of Covent Garden, muffled in a large coat, and with 
a hat and wig drawn down over his brows. His lordship's 
established type with the mob was a jack-boot, a wretched 
pun on his Christian name and title. A jack-boot, generally 
accompanied by a petticoat, was sometimes fastened on 
a gallows, and sometimes committed to the flames. Libels 
on the Court, exceeding in audacity and rancour any 
that had been published for many years, now appemed 
daily both in prose and verse. Wilkes, with lively in- 
solence, compared the mother of George the Third to 
the mother of Edward the Third, and the Scotch Minister 
to the gentle Mortimer. Churchill, with all the energy 
of hatred, deplored the fate of his country, invaded by a 
new race of savages, more cruel and ravenous than the 
Piets or the Danes, the poor, proud children of Leprosy 
and Hunger. It is a slight circumstance, but deserves 
to be recorded, that in this year pamphleteers first ventured 
to print at length the names of the great men whom they 
lampooned. George the Second had always been the 
K-— . His Ministers had been Sir R — — W- — Mr. 
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P— — , and the Duke of N . But the libellers of George 

the Third, of the Princess Mother, and of Lord Bute did 
not give quarter to a single vowel. 

It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly encouraged 
the^most scurrilous assailants of the Government. In 
truth, those who knew his habits tracked him as men 
track a mole. It was his nature to grub underground. 
Whenever a heap of dirt was flung up, it might well be 
suspected that he was at work in some foul crooked 
labyrinth below. Pitt turned away from the filthy work 
of Opposition, with the same scorn with which he had 
turned away from the filthy work of Government. He 
Tiad the magnanimity to proclaim everywhere the disgust 
‘ which he felt at the insults offered by his own adherents to 
the Scottish nation, and missed no opportunity of extolling 
the courage and fidelity which the Highland regiments 
had displayed through the whole war. But, though he 
disdained to use any but lawful and honourable weapons, 
it was well known that his fair blows were likely to be far 
more formidable than the privy thrusts of his brother-in- 
law's stiletto. 

Bute's heart began to fail him. The Houses were 
about to meet. The treaty would instantly be the subject 
■ of discussion. It was probable that Pitt, the great Whig 
connection, and the multitude, would all be on the same 
side. The favourite had professed to hold in abhorrence 
those means by which preceding Ministers had kept the 
House of Commons in good humour. He now began 
to think that he had been too scrupulous. His Utopian 
visions were at an end. It was necessary, not only to 
bribe, but to bribe more shamelessly and flagitiously 
than his predecessors, in order to make up for lost time. 
A majority must be secured, no matter by what means. 
Gould Grenville do this ? Would he do it ? His firmness 
and ability had not yet been tried in any perilous crisis. 
He had been generally regarded as a humble follower 
of his brother Temple, and of his brother-in-law Pitt, 
and was supposed, though with little reason, to be still 
favourably inclined towards them. Other aid must be 
called in. And where was other aid to be found ? 

There was one man, whose sharp and manly logic had 
often in debate been found a match for the lofty and 
impassioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents for jobbing 
were not inferior to his talents for debate, whose dauntless 
spirit shrank from no difficulty or danger, and who was 
as little troubled with scruples as with fears. Henry Fox, 
or nobody, could weather the storm which was about to 
burst. Yet was he a person to whom the Court, even 
in that extremity, was unwilling to have recourse. He 
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had always been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs. He 
had been the friend and disciple of Walpole. He had 
long been connected by close ties with William, Duke 
of Cumberland. By the Tories he was more hated than 
any man living. So strong was their aversion to him 
that when, in the late reign, he attempted to form a party 
against the Duke of Newcastle, they had thrown all their 
weight into Newcastle's scale. By the Scots, Fox was 
abhorred as the confidential friend of the conqueror of 
Culloden. ^ He was, on personal grounds, most obnoxious 
to the Princess Mother. For he had, immediately after 
her husband's death, advised the late King to take the 
education of her son, the Heir- Apparent, entirely out of 
her hands. He had recently given, if possible, still deeper 
offence ; for he had indulged, not without some ground, 
the ambitious hope that his beautiful sister-in-law, the 
Lady Sarah Lennox, might be Queen of England. It 
had been observed that the King atone time rode every 
morning by the grounds of Holland House and that on such 
occasions, Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess at a 
masquerade, was making hay close to the road, which was 
then separated by no wall from the lawn. On account 
of the part which Fox had taken in this singular love 
affair, he was the only member of the Privy Council who 
was not summoned to the meeting at which his Majesty 
announced his intended marriage with the Princess of 
Mecklenburg. Of all the statesmen of the age, therefore, 
it seemed that Fox was the last with whom Bute, the 
Tory, the Scot, the favourite of the Princess Mother, 
could, under any circumstances, act. Yet to Fox, Bute 
was now compelled to apply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which 
in private life shone forth in full lustre, and made him 
dear to his children, to his dependents, and to his friends ; 
but as a public man he had no title to esteem. In him the 
vices which were common to the whole school of Walpole 
appeared, not perhaps in their worst, but certainly in 
their most prominent form ; for his parliamentary and 
official talents made all his faults conspicuous. His 
courage, his vehement temper, his contempt for appear- 
ances, led him to display much that others, quite as un- 
scrupulous as himself, covered with a decent veil. He 
was the most unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not 
because he sinned more than many of them, but because 
he canted less. 

He felt his unpopularity ; but he felt it after the fashion 
of strong minds. He became, not cautious, but reckless, 
and faced the rage of the whole nation with a scowl of 
inflexible defiance. He was born with a sweet and generous 
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temper ; but he had been goaded and baited into a savage- 
ness which was not natural to him, and which amazed and 
shocked those who knew him best. Such was the man 
to whom Bute, in extreme need, applied for succour. 

That succour Fox was not unwilling to afford. Though 
by no means of an envious temper, he had undoubtedly 
contemplated the success and popularity of Pitt with bitter 
mortification. He thought himself PitFs match as a 
debater, and PitFs superior as a man of business. They 
had long been regarded as well-paired rivals. They had 
started fair in the career of ambition. They had long run 
side by side. At length Fox had taken the lead, and 
Pitt had fallen behind. Then had come a sudden turn 
of fortune, like that in VirgiTs foot-race. Fox had stumbled 
in the mire, and had not only been defeated, but befouled. 
Pitt had reached the goal, and received the prize. The 
emoluments of the Pay Office might induce the defeated 
statesman to submit in silence to the ascendency of his 
competitor, but could not satisfy a mind conscious of 
great powers, and sore from great vexations. As soon, 
therefore, as a party arose adverse to the war and to the 
supremacy of the great War Minister, the hopes of Fox 
began to revive. His feuds with the Princess Mother, with 
the Scots, with the Tories, he was ready to forget, if, by the 
help of his old enemies, he could now regain the importance 
'which he had lost, and confront Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon concluded. Fox 
was assured that, if he would pilot the Government out 
of its embarrassing situation, he should be rewarded wdth 
a peerage, of which he had long been desirous. He under- 
took on his side to obtain, by fair or foul means, a vote 
in favour of the peace. In consequence of this arrangement 
he became leader of the House of Commons ; and Grenville, 
stifling his vexation as well as he could, sullenly acquiesced 
in the change. 

Fox had expected that his influence would secure to 
the Court the cordial support of some eminent Whigs 
who were his personal friends, particularly of the Duke of ' 
Cumberland and of the Duke of Devonshire. He was dis- 
appointed, and soon found that, in addition to all his other 
difficulties, fie must reckon on the opposition of the ablest 
Prince of the blood, and of the great House of Cavendish. 

But he had pledged himself to win the battle ; and he 
was not a man to go back. It was no time for squeamish- 
ness. Bute was made to comprehend that the Ministry 
could be saved only by practising the tactics of Walpole 
to an extent at which Walpole himself would have stared. 
The Pay Office was turned into a mart for votes. Hundreds 
of members were closeted there with Fox, and, as there is 
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too much reason to believe, departed carrying with them 
the wages of infamy. It was affirmed by persons who 
had the best opportunities of obtaining information, 
that twenty-five thousand pounds were thus paid away 
in a single morning. The lowest bribe given, it was said, 
was a bank-note for two hundred pounds. 

Intimidation was joined with corruption. All ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, were to be taught that the 
King W'ould be obeyed. The Lords Lieutenants of several 
counties were dismissed. The Duke of Devonshire was 
especially singled out as the victim by whose fate 
the magnates of England were to take warning. His 
wealth, rank, and influence, his stainless private character, 
and the constant attachment of his family to the House of 
Hanover, did not secure him from gross personal indignity. 
It was known that he disapproved of the course which the 
Government had taken ; and it was accordingly deter- 
mined to humble the Prince of the Whigs, as he had 
been nicknamed by the Princess Mother. He went to 
the palace to pay his duty. Tell him,’' said the King 
to a page, that I will not see him.’' The page hesitated. 

Go to him,” said the King, ''and tell him those very 
words.” The message was delivered. The Duke tore 
off his gold key, and went away boiling with anger. His 
relations who were in office instantly resigned. A few 
days later the King called for the list of Privy 
Councillors, and with his own hand struck out the Duke’s 
name. 

In this^step there was at least courage, though little 
wisdom or good nature. But, as nothing was too high 
for the revenge of the Court, so also was nothing too low. 
A persecution, such as had never been known before, and 
has never been known since, raged in every public depart- 
ment. Great numbers of humble and laborious clerks 
were deprived of their bread, not because they had neglected 
their duties, not because they had taken an active part 
against the Ministry, but merely because they had owed 
their situations to the recommendation of some nobleman 
or gentleman who was against the peace. The proscription 
extended to tidewaiters, to gaugers, to doorkeepers. One 
poor man to whom a pension had been given for his gallantry 
in a fight with smugglers, was deprived of it because he 
had been befriended by the Duke of Grafton. An aged 
widow, who, on account of her husband’s services in the 
navy, had, many years before, been made housekeeper to a 
public office, was dismissed from her situation, because it 
was imagined that she was distantly connected by marriage 
with the Cavendish family. The public clamour, as may 
well be supposed, grew daily louder and louder. But 
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the louder it grew, the more resolutely did Fox go oii 
with the work which he had begun. His old friends could 
not conceive what had possessed him. '' I could forgive/t 
saM the Duke of Cumberland, Fox^s political vagaries, 
but I am quite confounded by his inhumanity. Surely 
he used to be the best-natured of men.'" 

At last Fox went so far as to talce a legal opinion on 
the question, whether the patents granted by George 
the Second were binding on George the Third. It is 
said that, if his colleagues had not flinched, he would 
at once have turned out the Tellers of the Exchequer 
and Justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The Ministers, more 
hated by the people than ever, were secure of a majority, 
and they had also reason to hope that they would have 
the advantage in the debates as well as in the divisions ; 
for Pitt was confined to his chamber by a severe attack 
of gout. His friends moved to defer the consideration 
of the treaty till he should be able to attend; but the 
motion was rejected. The great day arrived. The dis- 
cussion had lasted some time, when a loud huzza was 
heard in Palace Yard. The noise came nearer and nearer, 
up the stairs, through the lobby. The door opened, and 
from the midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, 
borne in the arms of his attendants. His face was thin 
and ghastly, his limbs swathed in flannel, his crutch in 
his hand. The bearers set him down within the bar. 
His friends instantly surrounded him, and with their 
help he crawled to his seat near the table. In this con- 
dition he spoke three hours and a half against the peace. 
During that time he was repeatedly forced to sit down 
and to use cordials. It may well be supposed that his 
voice was faint, that his action was languid, and that 
his speech, though occasionally brilliant and impressive, 
was feeble when compared with his best oratorical per- 
formances. But those who remembered what he had 
done, and who saw what he suffered, listened to him 
with emotions stronger than any that mere eloquence 
can produce. He was unable to stay for the division, 
and was carried away from the House amidst shouts as 
loud as those which had announced his arrival. 

A large majority approved the peace. The exultation 
of the Court was boundless. ''Now,'' exclaimed the 
Princess Mother, " my son is really King." The young 
Sovereign spoke of himself as freed from the bondage 
in which his grandfather had been held. On one point, 
it was announced, his mind was unalterably made up. 
Under no circumstances whatever should those Whig 
grandees, who had enslaved his predecessors and en- 
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deavoured to enslave himself, be restored to power. This 
vaunting was premature. The real strength of the favourite 
was by no means proportioned to the number of votes 
which he had, on one particular division, been able to 
command. He was soon again in difficulties. The most 
important part of his budget was a tax on cider. This 
measure was opposed, not only by those who were generally 
hostile to his Administration, but also by many of his 
supporters. The name of excise had always been hateful 
to the Tories. One of the chief crimes of Walpole, in 
their eyes, had been his partiality for this mode of raising 
money. The Tory Johnson had in his Dictionary given 
so scurrilous a definition of the word Excise, that the 
Commissioners of Excise had seriously thought of pro- 
secuting him. The counties which the new impost 
particularly affected had always been Tory counties. 
It was the boast of John Philips, the poet of the English 
vintage, that the Cider-land had ever been faithful to 
the throne, and that all the pruning-hooks of her thousand 
orchards had been beaten into swords for the service 
of the ill-fated Stuarts. The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme 
was to produce an union between the gentry and yeomanry 
of the Cider-land and the Wliigs of the capital. Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire were in a flame. The city of 
London, though not so directly interested, was, if possible, 
still more excited. The debates on this question irre- 
parably damaged the Government. Dashwood's financial 
statement had been confused and absurd beyond belief, 
and had been received by the House with roars of laughter. 
He had sense enough to be conscious of his unfitness for 
the high situation which he held, and exclaimed in a 
comical fit of despair, What shall I do ? The boys will 
point at me in the street, and cry, ' There goes the worst 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever was.'/’ George 
Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke strongly on his 
favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war 
had been carried on. That profusion, he said, had made 
taxes necessary. He called on the gentlemen opposite 
to him to say where they would have a tax laid, and 
dwelt on this topic with his usual prolixity. Let them 
tell me where,” he repeated in a monotonous and some- 
what fretful tone. ” I say. Sir, let them tell me where. 
I repeat it. Sir ; I am entitled to say to them. Tell me 
where.” Unluckily for him, Pitt had come down to the 
Plouse that night, and had been bitterly provoked by the 
reflections thrown on the war. He revenged himself 
by murmuring, in a whine resembling Grenville's, a line 
of a well-known song, '' Gentle Shepherd^ tell me where.” 
” If,” cried Grenville, '' gentlemen are to be treated in 
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tMs way Pitt, as was Ms fasMon wlien he meant 

to mark extreme eontempt, rose deliberateiy, made his 
bow, and walked out of the House, leaving his brotherdn- 
layr in convulsions of rage, and everybody else in con- 
vulsions of laughter. It was long before Grenville lost 
the niclmame of the Gentle Shepherd. 

But the Ministry had vexations still more serious to 
endure. The hatred which the Tories and Scots bore 
to Fox was implacable. In a moment of extreme peril, 
they had consented to put themselves under his guidance. 
But the aversion wdth which they regarded him broke 
forth as soon as the crisis seemed to be over. Some of 
them attacked him about the accounts of the Pay Office: 
Some of them rudely interrupted him when spealiing, 
by laughter and ironical cheers. He was naturally de- 
sirous to escape from so disagreeable a situation, and de- 
manded the peerage which had been promised as the 
reward of his services. 

It was clear that there must be some change in the 
composition of the Ministry. But scarcely any, even 
of those who, from their situation, might be supposed 
to be in all the secrets of the Government, anticipated 
what really took place. To the amazement of the Parlia- 
ment and the nation, it was suddenly announced that 
Bute had resigned. 

Twenty different explanations of this strange step 
were suggested. Some attributed it to profound design, 
and some to sudden panic. Some said that the lampoons 
of the Opposition had driven the Earl from the field ; 
some that he had taken office only in order to bring the 
war to a close, and had always meant to retire when that 
object had been accomplished. He publicly assigned 
ill-health as l^is reason for quitting business, and privately 
complained that he was not cordially seconded by his 
colleagues, and that Lord Mansfield, in particular, whom 
he had himself brought into the Cabinet, gave him no 
support in the House of Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, 
far too sagacious not to perceive that Bute's situation 
was one of great peril, and far too timorous to thrust 
himself into peril for the sake of another. The probability, 
however, is that Bute's conduct on this occasion, like the 
conduct of most men on most occasions, w^as determined 
by mixed motives. We suspect that he was sick of office ; 
for this is a feeling much more common among Ministers 
than persons who see public life from a distance are dis- 
posed to believe; and nothing could be more natural 
than that this feeling should taLe possession of the mind 
of Bute. In general, a statesman climbs by slow degrees. 
Many laborious years elapse before he reaches the topmost 
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pinnacle of preferment. In the earlier part of his career, 
therefore, he is constantly lured on by seeing something 
aboTe him. During his ascent he gradually becomes 
inured to the annoyances which belong to a life of ambition. 
By the time that he has attained the highest point,' he 
has become patient of labour and callous to abuse. He 
is kept constant to his vocation, in spite of all its dis- 
comforts, at first by hope, and at last by habit. It was 
not so with Bute. His whole public life lasted little more 
than two years. On the day on which he became a 
politician, he became a Cabinet Minister. In a few months 
he was, both in name and in show, chief of the Administra- 
tion. Greater than he had been, he could not be. If 
what he already possessed was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, no delusion remained to entice him onward. He 
had been cloyed with the pleasures of ambition before 
he had been seasoned to its pains. His habits had not 
been such as were likely to fortify his mind against obloquy 
and public hatred. He had reached his forty-eighth year 
in dignified ease, without knowing, by personal experience, 
what it was to be ridiculed and slandered. All at once, 
without any previous initiation, he had found himself 
exposed to such a storm of invective and satire as had 
never burst on the head of any statesman. The emolu- 
ments of office were now nothing to him ; for he had just 
succeeded to a princely property by the death of his 
father-in-law. All the honours which could be bestowed 
on him he had already secured. He had obtained the 
Garter for himself, and a British peerage for his son. 
He seems also to have imagined that by quitting the Trea- 
sury he should escape from danger and abuse without 
really resigning power, and should still be able to exercise 
in private supreme influence over the royal mind. 

Whatever may have been his motives, he retired. Fox 
at the same time took refuge in the House of Lords ; 
and George Grenville became First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We believe that those who made this arrangement 
fully intended that Grenville should be a mere puppet 
in the hands of Bute ; for Grenville was as yet very im- 
perfectly known even to those who had observed him long. 
Fie passed for a mere official drudge ; and he had all 
the industry, the minute accuracy, the formality, the 
tediousness, which belong to the character. But he had 
other qualities which had not yet shown themselves, 
devouring ambition, dauntless' courage, self-confidence 
amounting to presumption, and a temper which could 
not endure opposition. He was not disposed to be any- 
body's tool ; and he had no attachment, political or 
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personal, to Bute. The two men had, indeed, nothing 
in common, except a strong propensity towards harsh 
and unpopular courses. Their principles were funda- 
mentally different. Bute was a Tory. Grenville would 
have been very angry with any person who should have 
denied his claim to be a Whig. He was more prone to 
tyrannical measures than Bute ; but he loved tyranny 
only when disguised under the forms of constitutional 
liberty. He mixed up, after a fashion then not very 
unusual, the theories of the republicans of the seventeenth 
century with the technical maxims of English law, and 
thus succeeded in combining anarchical speculation 
with arbitrary practice. The voice of the people was 
the voice of God ; hut the only legitimate organ through 
which the voice of the people could be uttered w^as the 
Parliament, All power was from the people ; but to the 
Parliament the whole power of the people had been dele- 
gated, No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years 
which immediately foliow^ed the Restoration, demanded 
for the King so abject, so unreasoning a homage, as Gren- 
ville, on what he considered as the purest Whig principles, 
demanded for the Parliament. As he wished to see the 
Parliament despotic over the nation, so he wished to see 
it also despotic over the Court. In his view the Prime 
Minister, possessed of the confidence of the House of 
Commons, ought to be Mayor of the Palace. The King 
was a mere Ghiideric or Chilperic, who might well think 
himself lucky in being permitted to enjoy such handsome 
apartments at Saint James’s, and so fine a park at Windsor. 

Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Grenville were 
diametrically opposed. Nor was there any private friend- 
ship between the two statesmen. Grenville’s nature was 
not forgiving ; and he well remembered how, a few months 
before, be had been compelled to yield the lead of the 
House of Commons to Fox. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole, that the worst 
Administration which has governed England since the 
Revolution was that of George Grenville. His public acts 
may be classed under two heads, outrages on the liberty 
of the people, and outrages on the dignity of the Crown. 

He began by making war on the Press. John Wilkes, 
Member of Parliament for Aylesbury, wms singled out 
for persecution. Wilkes had, till very lately, been known 
chiefly as one of the most profane, licentious, and agreeable 
rakes about town. He was a man of taste, reading, and 
engaging manners. His sprightly conversation was the 
delight of green-rooms and taverns, and pleased even 
grave hearers when he was sufficiently under restraint to 
abstain from detailing the particulars of his amours, and 
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from breaking jests on the New Testament. His expensive 
debaucheries forced him to have recourse to the Jews. 
He was soon a ruined man, and determined to try his 
chance as a political adventurer. In Parliament he did 
not succeed. His speaking, though pert, was feeble, -^and 
by no means interested his hearers so much as to make 
them forget his face, which was so hideous that the carica- 
turists were forced, in their own despite, to flatter him. As 
a writer, he made a better figure. He set up a weekly 
paper, called the North Briton, This journal, written with 
some pleasantry, and great audacity and impudence, had 
a considerable number of readers. Forty-four numbers 
had been published when Bute resigned ; and, though 
almost every number had contained matter grossly libellous, 
no prosecution had been instituted. The forty-fifth number 
was innocent when compared with the majority of those 
which had preceded it, and indeed contained nothing so 
strong as may now be found daily in the leading articles 
of the Times and Morning Chronicle, But Grenville was 
now at the head of affairs. A new spirit had been infused 
into the Administration. Authority was to be upheld. 
The Government was no longer to be braved with impunity. 
Wilkes was arrested under a general warrant, conveyed 
to the Tower, and confined there with circumstances of 
unusual severity. His papers were seized, and carried to 
the Secretary of State. These harsh and illegal measures 
produced a violent outbreak of popular rage, which was 
soon changed to delight and exultation. The arrest was 
pronounced unlawful by the Court of - Common Pleas, in 
which Chief Justice Pratt presided, and the prisoner was 
discharged. This victory over the Government was 
celebrated with enthusiasm both in London and in the 
cider counties. 

While the Ministers were daily becoming more odious 
to the nation, they were doing their best to make themselves 
also odious to the Court. They gave the King plainly to 
understand that they were determined not to be Lord Bute's 
creatures, and exacted a promise that no secret adviser 
should have access to the royal ear. They soon found 
reason to suspect that this promise had not been observed. 
They remonstrated in terms less respectful than their 
master had been accustomed to hear, and gave him a 
fortnight to make his choice between his favourite and his 
Cabinet. 

George the Third was greatly disturbed. Fie had but 
a few weeks before exulted in his deliverance from the yoke 
of the great Whig connection. He had even declared that 
his honour would not permit him ever again to admit 
the members of that connection into his service* He now 
84-~K 
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found that he had only exchanged one set of masters for 
another set still harsher and more imperious. In his 
distress he thought of Pitt. From Pitt it was possible 
that better terms might be obtained than either from 
Grenville, or from the party of which Newcastle was the 
head. 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into the 
country, repaired to Buckingham House. He was as- 
tonished to find at the entrance a chair, the shape of which 
was well known to him, and indeed to all London. It was 
distinguished by a large boot, made for the purpose of 
accommodating the great Commoner's gouty leg. Gren- 
ville guessed the whole. His brother-in-law was closeted 
with the King. Bute, provoked by what he considered 
as the unfriendly and ungrateful conduct of his successors, 
had himself proposed that Pitt should be summoned to the 
palace. 

Pitt had two audiences on two successive days. What 
passed at the first interview led him to expect that the 
negotiation would he brought to a satisfactory close ; 
but on the morrow he found the King less complying. 
The best account, indeed the only trustworthy account 
of the conference, is that which was taken from Pitt's 
own mouth by Lord Hardwicke. It appears that Pitt 
strongly represented the importance of conciliating those 
chiefs of the Whig party who had been so unhappy as to 
incur the royal displeasure. They had, he said, been 
the most constant friends of the House of Hanover. Their 
power was great ; they had been long versed in public 
business. If they were to be under sentence of exclusion, 
a solid Administration could not be formed. His Majesty 
could not bear to think of putting himself into the hands 
of those whom he had recently chased from his Court with 
the strongest marks of anger. I am sorry, Mr. Pitt," 
he said, but I see this will not do. My honour is con- 
cerned. I must support my honour." How his Majesty 
succeeded in supporting his honour, we shall soon see, 

Pitt retired, and the King was reduced to request the 
Ministers, whom he had been on the point of discarding, 
to remain in office. During the two years which followed, 
Grenville, now closely leagued with the Bedfords, was the 
master of the Court ; and a hard master he proved. He 
knew that he was kept in place only because there was no 
choice except between himself and the Whigs. That, 
under any circumstances, the Whigs would he forgiven, he 
thought impossible- The late attempt to get rid of him 
had roused his resentment ; the failure of that attempt 
had liberated him from all fear. ITe had never been very 
courtly. He now began to hold a language, to which, since 
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the days of Cornet Joyce and President Bradshaw, no 
English king had been compelled to listen. 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of Justice 
and liberty, gratified the passions of the Court while 
gratifying his own. The persecution of Wilkes was ea§#rly 
pressed. He had written a parody on Pope's Essay om 
M an, entitled the Essay on Woman, and had appendedl 
to it notes, in ridicule of Warburton's famous Commentary. | 

This composition was exceedingly profligate, but not* 
more so, we think, than some of Pope's own works — the 
imitation of the second satire of the first book of Horace^ 
for example ; and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, like 
Pope, given his ribaldry to the world. He had merely 
printed at a private press a very small number of copies^ 
which he meant to present to some of his boon companions, 
whose morals wei'e in no more danger of being corrupted 
by a loose book than a negro of being tanned by a warm 
sun. A tool of the Government, by giving a bribe to the 
printer, procured a copy of this trash, and placed it in the 
hands of the Ministers. The Ministers resolved to visit 
Wilkes' offence against decorum with the utmost rigour of 
the law. What share piety and respect for morals had in 
dictating this resolution, our readers may judge from the 
fact that no person was more eager for bringing the libertine 
poet to punishment than Lord March, afterwards Dulce of 
Queensberry. On the first day of the session of Parliament, 
the book, thus disgracefully obtained, was laid on the 
table of the Lords by the Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke 
of Bedford's interest had made Secretary of State. The 
unfortunate author had not the slightest suspicion that his 
iicentious poem had ever been seen, except by his printer 
and by a few of his dissipated companions, till it was pro- 
duced in full Parliament. Though he was a man of easy 
temper, averse from danger, and not very susceptible of 
shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter 
ruin, put him beside himself. He picked a quarrel with 
one of Lord Bute's dependents, fought a duel, was seriously 
wounded, and, when half recovered, fled to France. His 
enemies had now their own way both in the Parliament 
and in the King's Bench. He was censured, expelled 
from the House of Commons, outlawed. His works were 
ordered to be burned by the common hangman. Yet was 
the multitude still true to him. In the minds even of many 
moral and religious men, his crime seemed light when com- 
pared with the crime of his accusers. The conduct of 
Sandwich, in particular, excited universal disgust. His 
own vices were notorious ; and, only a fortnight before he 
laid the Essay on Woman before the House of Lords, he 
had been drinking and singing loose catches with Wilkes* 
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at one of the most dissolute clubs in London. Shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament, the Beggars’ Opera was 
acted at Co vent Garden Theatre. When Macheath uttered 
the words, That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me, I 
ow«. surprised me/' pit, boxes, and galleries burst into a 
t roar which seemed likely to bring the roof down. From 
that day Sandwich was universally known by the nick- 
name of Jemmy Twitcher. The ceremony of burning the 
North Briton was interrupted by a riot. The constables 
were beaten ; the paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, 
a jack-boot and a petticoat were committed to the flames. 
Wilkes had instituted an action for the seizure of his 
papers against the Under-Secretary of State. The jury 
gave a thousand pounds damages. But neither these 
nor any other indications of public feeling had power to 
move Grenville. He had the Parliament with him ; and, 
according to his political creed, the sense of the nation was 
to be collected from the Parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found reason to fear that even the 
Parliament might fail him. On the question of the legality 
of general warrants, the Opposition, having on its side all 
sound principles, all constitutional authorities, and the 
voice of the whole nation, mustered in great force, and was 
joined by many who did not ordinarily vote against the 
Government. On one occasion the Ministry, in a very 
full House, had a majority of only fourteen votes. The 
storm, however, blew over. The spirit of the Opposition, 
from whatever cause, began to flag at the moment when 
success seemed almost certain. The session ended without 
any change. Pitt, whose eloquence had shone with its 
usual lustre in all the principal debates, and whose popularity 
was greater than ever, was still a private man. Grenville, 
detested alike by the Court and by the people, was still 
Minister. 

As soon as the Houses had risen, Grenville took a step 
which proved, even more signally than any of his past acts, 
how despotic, how acrimonious, and how fearless his 
nature was. Among the gentlemen not ordinarily opposed 
to the Govexnment, who, on the great constitutional 
question of general warrants, had voted with the minority, 
W’^as Henry Conway, brother of the Earl of Hertford, a 
brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a well-meaning, 
though not a wise or vigorous politician. He was now 
deprived of his regiment, the merited reward of faithful and 
gallant service in two wars. It was confidently asserted 
that in this violent measure the King heartily concurred. 

But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes or the 
dismissal of Conway may have given to the royal mind, 
it is certain that his Majesty's aversion to his Ministers 
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increased day by day, Grenville was as frugal of the public 
money as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to 
the King's request, that a few thousand pounds might be 
expended in buying some open fields to the west of the 
gardens of Buckingham House. In consequence of 4his 
refusal, the fields were soon covered with buildings, and 
the King and Queen were overlooked in their most private 
walks by the upper windows of a hundred houses. Nor 
was this the worst. Grenville was as liberal of words as he 
was sparing of guineas. Instead of explaining himself in 
that clear, concise, and lively manner which alone could 
win the attention of a young mind new to business, he 
spoke in the closet just as he spoke in the House of 
Commons. When he had harangued two hours, he looked 
at his watch, as he had been in the habit of looking at the 
clock opposite the Speaker's chair, apologised for the length 
of his discourse, and then went on for an hour more. The 
members of the House of Commons can cough an orator 
down, or can walk away to dinner ; and they were by no 
means sparing in the use of these privileges when Grenville 
was on his legs. But the poor young King had to endure 
ail this eloquence with mournful civility. To the end 
of his life he continued to talk with horror of Grenville's 
orations. 

About this time took place one of the most singular 
events in Pitt's life. There was a certain Sir William 
Pynsent, a Somersetshire baronet of Whig politics, who 
had been a member of the House of Commons in the days 
of Queen Anne, and had retired to rural privacy when the 
Tory party, towards the end of her reign, obtained the 
ascendency in her councils. His manners were eccentric. 
His morals lay under very odious imputations. But his 
fidelity to his political opinions was unalterable. During 
fifty years of seclusion he continued to brood over the 
circumstances which had driven him from public life, the 
dismissal of the Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion 
of our allies. He now thought that he perceived a close 
analogy between the well-remembered events of his youth 
and the events which he had witnessed in extreme old age ; 
between the disgrace of Marlborough and the disgrace of 
Pitt ' between the elevation of Harley and the elevation of 
Bute ; between the treaty negotiated by St. John and the 
treaty negotiated by Bedford * between the wrongs of the 
House of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of the House of 
Brandenburg in 1762. This fancy took such possession of 
the old man’s mind that he determined to leave his whole 
property to Pitt. In this way Pitt unexpectedly came into 
possession of nearly three thousand pounds a year. Nor 
could all the malice of his enemies find any ground for 
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reproach in the transaction. Nobody could call him a legacy- 
hunter. Nobody could accuse him of seizing that to which 
others had a better claim. For he had iiever in his life seen 
Sir William ; and Sir ^Villiain had, left no relation so near 
as 4o be entitled to form any expectations rcesf^eciing the 
estate. 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to flourish ; Imt his health 
was worse than ever. We cannot find I fiat, during the 
session which began in January, 1705, he once appeared 
in Parliament. He remained some monUis in profound 
retirement at Hayes, his favoiiiile vilhu scarcely moving 
except from his armchair to his bed, and from his bed to his 
armchair, and often employing his wdfe as his amanuensis 
in his most confidential correspondence. Some of his 
detractors whispered that his invisibility was to be ascribed 
quite as much to affectation as to gout. " In truth his charac- 
ter, high and splendid as it w^as, wanted simplicity. With 
genius which did not need the aid of stage tricks, and with a 
spirit which should have been far above them, he had yet 
been, through life, in the habit of practising them. It was, 
therefore, now surmised that, having acquired all the con- 
sideration which could be derived from eloquence and 
from great services to the State, he Imd determined not 
to make himself cheap by often appearing in public, but 
under the pretext of ill-IiealUi, to surround himself with 
mystery, to emerge only at long intervals and on momentous 
occasions, and at other times to deliver his oracles only to 
a few favoured votaries, who ^vcre sutTere<I to make pil- 
grimages to his shrine. If such were Iiis object, it was for 
a time fully attained. Never was the magic of his name 
so powerful, never was he regarded by his country with such 
superstitious veneration, as during this year of silence and 
seclusion. 

While Pitt was thus absent from Parliament, Grenville 
proposed a measure destined to produce a great revolution, 
the effects of which will long be felt by the whole human 
race. We speak of the Act for imposing stamp duties on 
the North American colonies. The plan was eminently 
characteristic of its author. Every feature of the parent 
was found in the child, A timid statesman would have 
shrunk from a step of which Walpole, at a time when the 
colonies were far less powerful, had said— He who shall 
propose it will be a much bolder man than But the 
nature of Grenville was insensible to fear. A statesman of > 
large viem would have felt that to lay taxes at Westminster 
on New England and New York w’^as a course opposed, 
not indeed to the letter of the Statute Book, or to any 
decision contained in the Term Reports, but to the prin- 
ciples of good government, and to the spirit of the Con- 
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stitution. A statesman of large views would also have 
felt that ten times the estimated produce of the American 
stamps would have been dearly purchased by even a tran- 
sient quarrel between the mother country and the colonies. 
But Grenville knew of no spirit of the Constitution disMnct 
from the letter of the law, and of no national interests 
except those which are expressed by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. That his policy might give birth to deep discon- 
tents in all the provinces, from the shore of the great Lakes 
to the Mexican Sea ; that France and Spain might seize the 
opportunity of revenge ; that the Empire might be dis- 
membered ; that the debt, that debt with the amount 
of which he perpetually reproached Pitt, might, in con- 
sequence of his own policy, be doubled ; these were 
possibilities which never occurred to that small, sharp 
mind. 

The Stamp Act will be remembered as long as the globe 
lasts; But, at the time, it attracted much less notice in 
this country than another Act which is now almost utterly 
forgotten. The King fell ill, and was thought to be in a 
dangerous state. Flis complaint, we believe, was the same 
which, at a later period, repeatedly incapacitated him 
for the performance of his regal functions. The Heir- 
Apparent was only two years old. It was clearly proper to 
make provision for the Administration of the Government, 
in case of a minority. The discussions on this point brought 
the quarrel between the Court and the Ministry to a 
crisis. The King wished to be entrusted with the power 
of naming a Regent by will. The Ministers feared, or 
affected to fear, that, if this power were conceded to him, 
he would name the Princess Mother, nay, possibly the Earl 
of Bute. They, therefore, insisted on introducing into the 
Bill words confining the King's choice to the Royal Family. 
Having thus excluded Bute, they urged the King to let 
them, in the most marked manner, exclude the Princess 
Dowager also. They assured him that the House of 
Commons would undoubtedly strike her name out, and by 
this threat they wrung from him a reluctant assent. In a 
few days, it appeared that the representations by which they 
had induced the King to put this gross and public affront 
on his mother were unfounded. The friends of the Princess 
in the House of Commons moved that her name should be 
inserted. The Ministers could not decently attack the 
parent of their master. They hoped that the Opposition 
would come to their help, and put on them a force to which 
they would gladly have yielded. But the majority of the 
Opposition, though hating the Princess, hated Grenville 
more, beheld his embarrassment with delight, and would 
do nothing to extricate him from it. The Princess’s name 
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was accordingly placed in the list of persons qualified to 
hold the Regency. 

The King’s resentment was now at the height. The 
present evil seemed to him more intolerable than any other. 
Ev^ the junta of Whig grandees could not treat him 
worse than he had been treated by his present Ministers. 
In his distress he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, 
the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke was not a man to 
be loved ; but he was eminently a man to be trusled. He 
had an intrepid temper, a strong understanding, and a 
high sense of honour and duty. As a general, he belonged 
to a remarkable class of captains — captains, wc mean, 
whose fate it has been to lose almost all the battles which 
they have fought, and yet to be reputed stout and skilful 
soldiers. Such captains were Coligni and William the 
Third. We might, perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the list. 
The bravery of the Duke of Cumberland was such as dis- 
tinguished him even among the princes of his brave house. 
The indifference with w^hich he rode about amidst musket- 
balls and cannon-balls was not the highest proof of his 
fortitude. Hopeless maladies, horrible surgical operations, 
far from unmanning him, did not even discompose him. 
With courage, he had the virtues which are akin to courage. 
He spoke the truth, was open in enmity and friendship, 
and upright in all his dealings. But his nature was hard ; 
and what seemed to him justice w'as rarely tempered with 
mercy. He w^as, therefore, during many years one of the 
most unpopular men in England. The severily with which 
he had treated the rebels after the battle of Gulioden, had 
gained for him the name of the Butcher. His attempts 
to introduce into the army of England, then in a most 
relaxed state, the rigorous discipline of Potsdam, had 
excited still stronger disgust. Nothing was too bad to be 
believed of him. Many honest people were so absurd as 
to fancy that, if he were left Regent during the minority 
of his nephews, there would be another smolliering in the 
Tower. These feelings, however, had passed awmy. The 
Duke had been living, during some years, in retirement. 
The English, full of animosity against the Scots, now 
blamed his Royal Highness only for having left so many 
Camerons and Maephersons to be made gaugers and Custom 
House officers. He was, therefore, at present, a favourite 
with his countrymen, and especially with the inhabitants 
of London, 

He had little reason to love the King, and had shown 
dearly, though not obtrusively, his dislike of the system 
which had lately been pursued. But he had high and 
almost romantic notions of the duty which, as a Prince 
of the blood, he owed to the head of his house. He deter- 
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mined to extricate his nephew from bondage, and to effect 
a reconciliation between the Whig party and the throne, 
on terms honourable to both. 

In this mind he set off for Hayes, and was admitted to 
PitFs sick-room ; for Pitt would not leave his chamber, 
and would not communicate with any messenger of inferior 
dignity. And now began a long series of errors on the part 
of the illustrious statesman, errors which involved his 
country in difficulties and distresses more serious even 
than those from which his genius had formerly rescued her. 
His language was haughty, unreasonable, almost unin- 
telligible. The only thing which could be discerned 
through a cloud of vague and not very gracious phrases, 
was that he would not at that moment take office. The 
truth, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, who was 
Pitt's evil genius, had just formed a new scheme of politics. 
Hatred of Bute and of the Princess^ had, it should seem, 
taken entire possession of Temple's soul. He had quarrelled 
with his brother George, because George had been connected 
with Bute and the Princess. Now that George appeared 
to be the enemy of Bute and of the Princess, Temple 
was eager to bring about a general family reconciliation. 
The three brothers, as Temple, Grenville, and Pitt were 
popularly called, might make a Ministry, without leaning 
for aid either on Bute or on the Whig connection. With 
such views, Temple used all his influence to dissuade Pitt 
from acceding to the propositions of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Pitt was not convinced. But Temple had an 
influence over him such as no other person had ever pos- 
sessed. They were very old friends, very near relations. 
If PitFs talents and fame had been useful to Temple, 
Temple's purse had formerly, in times of great need, been 
useful to Pitt. They had never been parted in politics. 
Twice they had come into the Cabinet together ; twice 
they had left it together. Pitt could not bear to think of 
taking office without his chief ally. Yet he felt that he 
was doing wrong, that he was throwing away a great 
opportunity of serving his country. The obscure and 
unconciliatory style of the answers which he returned to 
the overtures of the Duke of Cumberland, may be ascribed 
to the embarrassment and vexation of a mind not at peace 
with itself. It is said that he mournfully exclaimed to 
Temple, 

^ Extinxti te meque, soror, populumque, patresque 
Sidonios, urbemque tuain." 

The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumberland 
advised the King to submit to necessity, and to keep 
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Grenville and the Bedfords. It was, indeed, not a time 
at which offices could safely be left vacant. The unsettled 
state of the Government had produced a general relaxa- 
tio%through all the departments of the public service 
Meetings, which at another time would have been harm- 
less, now turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the 
dignity of rebellions. The Houses of Parliament were 
blockaded by the Spitalflelds weavers. Bedford House 
was assailed on all sides by a furious rabble, and was 
strongly garrisoned with horse and foot. Some people 
attributed these disturbances to the friends of Bute, and 
some to the friends of Wilkes. But, whatever mi£»ht be 
the cause, the effect was general insecurity. Under such 
circumstances the King had no choice. With bitter 
feelings of mortification, he informed the Ministers that 
he meant to retain them. 


They answered by demanding from him a promise on 
his royal word never more to consult Lord Bute The 
promise was given. They then demanded something 
more. Lord Bute’s brother, Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucra- 
tive office in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must be dismissed 
The King replied that the office had been given under very 
peculiar circumstances, and that he had promised never 
to take it away while he lived. Grenville was obstinate • 
and the King, with a very bad grace, yielded. ’ 

The session of Parliament was over. The triumph of 
the Ministers was complete. The King was almost as much 
a pnsoner as Charles the First had been when in the Isle 
of Wight. Such were the fruits of the policy which only 
a few months before, was represented as having for ever 
secured the throne against the dictation of insolent subjects 
His Majesty’s natural resentment showed itself in every 
look and word. In his extremity he looked wistfully 
towards that Whig connection, once the object of his dread 
and hatred. The Duke of Devonshire, who had been 
treated with such unjustifiable harshness, had lately died 
and had been succeeded by his son, who was still a boy! 
Ihe King condescended to express his regret for what had 
passed, and to invite the young Duke to Court. The 
noble youth came, attended by his uncles, and was received 
With marked graciousness. 

+1, many other symptoms of the same kind irritated 

the Ministers. They had still in store for their Sovereign 
an insult which would have provoked his grandfather to 
out of the room. Grenville and Bedford de- 
manded an audience of him, and read him a remonstrance 
m many pages, which they had drawn up with great care. 
His Majesty was accused of breaking his word, and of 
treating his advisers with gross Unfairness. The Princess 
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was mentioned in language by no means eulogistic. Hints 
were thrown out that Bute's head was in danger. The 
King was plainly told that he must not continue to show, 
as he had done, that he disliked the situation in which he 
was placed, that he must frown upon the Opposition, 
that he must carry it fair towards his Ministers in public. 
He several times interrupted the reading, by declaring 
that he had ceased to hold any communication with Bute. 
But the Ministers, disregarding his denial, went on; and 
the King listened in silence, almost choked by rage. When 
they ceased to read, he merely made a gesture expressive 
of his wish to be left alone. He afterwards owned that 
he thought he should have gone into a fit. 

Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the Duke of 
Cumberland; and the Duke of Cumberland again had 
recourse to Pitt. Pitt was really desirous to undertake 
the direction of affairs, and owned, with many dutiful 
expressions, that the terms offered by the King were all 
that any subject could desire. But Temple was impractic- 
able ; and Pitt, with great regret, declared that he could 
not, without the concurrence of his brother-in-law, under- 
take the Administration, 

The Duke now saw only one way of delivering his 
nephew. An Administration must be formed of the Whigs 
in opposition, without Pitt's help. The difificulties seemed 
almost insuperable. Death and desertion had grievously 
thinned the ranks of the party lately supreme in the State. 
Those among whom the Duke's choice lay might be divided 
into two classes, men too old for important offices, and men 
who had never been in any important office before. The 
Cabinet must be composed of broken invalids or of raw 
recruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an unmixed evil. If the new 
Whig statesmen had little experience in business and debate, 
they were, on the other hand, pure from the taint of that 
political immorality which had deeply infected their 
predecessors. Long prosperity bad corrupted that great 
party which had expelled the Stuarts, limited the preroga- 
tives of the. Crown, and curbed the intolerance of the 
Hierarchy. Adversity had already produced a salutary 
effect. On the day of the accession of George the Third, 
the ascendency of the Whig party terminated ; and on 
that day the purification of the Whig party began. The 
rising chiefs of that party were men of a very different sort 
from Sandys and Winnington, from Sir William Yonge 
and Henry Fox. They were men worthy to have charged 
by the side of Hampden at Ghalgrove, or to have exchanged 
the last embrace with Russell on the scaffold in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, They carried into politics the same high 
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principles of virtue which regulated their private dealings, 
nor would they stoop to promote even the iiohlest and most 
salutary ends by means which honour and probity condemn. 
Sucfe^men were Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, 
and others whom we hold in honour as the second founders 
of the Mdiig party, as the restorers of its pristine health 
and energy after half a century of degeneracy* 

The chief of this respectable band wns the Marquess 
of Rockingham, a man of splendid fortune, excellent sense, 
and stainless character. He %vas indeed nervous to such 
a degree that, to the very close of his life, he never rose 
without great reluctance and embarrassment to address 
the House of Lords. But, though not a great orator, he‘ 
had in a high degree some of the qualities of a statesman. 
He chose his friends well ; and he had, in an extraordinary 
degree, the art of attaching them to him by tics of the 
most honourable kind. The cheerful fidelity with which 
they adhered to him through many years of almost hopeless 
opposition w^as less admirable than the disinterestedness 
and delicacy which they showed when he rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and abuse of party 
cannot be better illustrated than by a parallel between 
two powerful connections of that time, the Rockinghams 
and the Bedfords. The Rockingham party w^as, in our 
view, exactly what a party should be. It consisted of 
men bound together by common opinions, by common 
public objects, by mutual esteem. That they desired to 
obtain, by honest and constitutional means, the direction 
of affairs, they openly avow^ed. But, though often invited 
to accept the honours and emoluments of office, they 
steadily refused to do so on any conditions inconsistent 
with their principles. The Bedford party, as a party, 
had, as far as w^e can discover, no principle whatever. 
Rigby and Sandwich wanted public money, and thought 
that they should fetch a higher price Jointly than singly. 
They therefore acted in concert, and pi'evailed on a much 
more important and a much better man than themselves 
to act with them. 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of Cumberland 
now had recourse. The Marquess consented to take the 
Treasury. Newcastle, so long the recognised chief of the 
Whigs, could not well be excluded from the Ministry. He 
was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal. A very honest, 
clear”headed country gentleman, of the name of Dowdes- 
well, became Chancellor of the Exchequer. General 
Conway, who had served under the Duke of Cumberland, 
and was strongly attached to his Royal Highness, was made 
Secretary of State, with the lead in the House of Commons. 
A great Whig nobleman, in the prime of manhood, from 
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whom mueh that time expected, Augustus, Duke 

of Grafton, was the other Secretary. 

The oldest man living could remember no Government 
so weak in oratorical talents and in official experience. 
The general opinion was that the Ministers might hold 
office during the recess, but that the first day of debafe in 
Parliament w^ould be the last day of their power. Charles 
Townshend was asked what he thought of the new Adminis- 
tration. “ It is,"' said he, '" mere lutestring ,* pretty 
summer wear. It will never do for the wdnter. ■ ' 

At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham had the wisdom 
to discern the value, and secure the aid, of an ally who, 
to eloquence surpassing the eloquence of Pitt, and to 
industry which shamed the industry of Grenville, united 
an amplitude of comprehension to which neither Pitt nor 
Grenville could lay claim. A young Irishman had, some 
time before, come over to push his fortune in London. 
He had written much for the booksellers ; but he was best 
known by a little treatise, in which the style and reasoning 
of Bolingbroke were mimicked with exquisite skill, and 
by a theory, of more ingenuity than soundness, touehing 
the pleasures which we receive from the objects of taste. 
He had also attained a high reputation as a talker, and 
was regarded by the men of letters who supped together 
at the Turk 'S Head/' as the only match in conversation 
for Dr. Johnson. He now became private secretary to 
Lord Rockingham, and was brought into Parliament by 
his patron's influence. These arrangements, indeed, were 
not made without some difficulty. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who was always and chattering, adjured the 
First Lord of the Treasury to be on his guard against this 
adventurer, whose real name was O'Bourke, and whom 
his grace knew to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, a Papist, 
a concealed Jesuit. Lord Rockingham treated the calumny 
as it deserved ; and the Whig party was strengthened and 
adorned by the accession of Edmund Burke. 

The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; for it 
sustained about this time an almost irreparable loss. The 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the Government, and was 
its main support. His exalted rank and great name in 
some degree balanced the fame of Pitt. As mediator 
between the Whigs and the Court, he held a place which 
no other person could fill. The strength of his character 
supplied that which was the chief defect of the new Ministry. 
Conway, in particular, who, with excellent intentions and 
respectable talents, was the most dependent and irresolute 
of human beings, drew from the counsels of that masculine 
mind a determination not his own. Before the meeting 
of Parliament the Duke suddenly died. His death was 
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generally regarded as the signal of great troiiMes, and on 
this account, as well as from respect for Ms personal quali- 
ties, was greatly lamented. It was remarked that the 
mourning in London was the most general ever known, 
and was both deeper and longer than the Gazette had 
pres^ibed. 

In the meantime, every mail from America brought 
alarming tidings. The crop which Grenville had sown, 
his successors had now to reap. The colonies were in a 
state bordering on rebellion. The stamps were burned. 
The revenue officers were tarred and feathered. Ail 
traffic between the discontented provinces and the mother 
country was interrupted. The Exchange of London was 
in dismay. Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were 
threatened with bankruptcy. In Leeds, Manchester, and 
Nottingham, it was said that three artisans out of every 
ten had been turned adrift. Civil war seemed to be at 
hand ; and it could not be doubted that, if once the British 
nation were divided against itself, France and Spain would 
soon take part in the quarrel. 

Three courses were open to the Ministers. The first 
was to enforce the Stamp Act by the sw^ord. This was 
the course on which the King, and Grenville, whom the 
King hated beyond all living men, were alike bent. The 
natures of both were arbitrary and stubborn. They 
resembled each other so much that they could never be 
friends ; but they resembled each other also so much 
that they saw almost all important practical questions 
in the same point of view. Neither of them would hear 
to be governed by the other ; but they were perfectly 
agreed as to the best way of governing the i^eople. 

Another course was that which Pitt recommended. 
He held that the British Pariiamenl was not constitution- 
ally competent to pass a law- for taxing the colonies. 
He therefore considered the Stamp Act as a nullity, as 
a document of no more validity than Charles’s writ of ship- 
money, or James’s proclamation dispensing with the 
penal laws. This doctrine seems to us, we must own, to 
be altogether untenable. 

Between these extreme courses lay a third way. The 
opinion of the most Judicious and temperate statesmen 
of those times was that the British Constitution had set 
no limit whatever to the legislative power of the British 
King, Lords, and Commons, over the whole British Empire. 
Parliament, they held, was legally competent to tax 
America, as Parliament was legally competent ta commit 
any other act of folly or wickedness, to confiscate the 
property of all the merchants in Lombard Street, or to 
attaint any man in the kingdom of high treason, without 
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examining witnesses against Mm or hearing Mm in his 
own defence. The most atrocious act of confiscation or 
of attainder is just as valid an act as the Toleration Act, or 
the Habeas Corpus Act. But from acts of confiscation and 
acts of attainder lawgivers are bounds by every obligation 
of morality, systematically to refrain. In the^ame 
manner ought the British Legislature to refrain from 
taxing the American colonies. The Stamp Act was 
indefensible, not because it was beyond the constitutional 
competence of Parliament, but because it was unjust 
and impolitic, sterile in revenue, and fertile of discontents. 
These sound doctrines were adopted by Lord Rockingham 
and his colleagues, and were, during a long course of years, 
inculcated by Burke, in orations, some of which will 
last as long as the English language. 

The winter came ; the Parliament met ; and the state 
of the colonies instantly becanie the subject of fierce 
contention. Pitt, whose health had been somewhat 
restored by the waters of Bath, reappeared in the House 
of Commons, and, with ardent and pathetic eloguence, not 
only condemned the Stamp Act, but applauded the re- 
sistance of Massachusetts and Virginia, and vehemently 
maintained, in defiance, we must say, of all reason and 
of all authority, that, according to the British Constitution, 
the supreme legislative power does not include the power 
to tax. The language of Grenville, on the other hand, 
was such as Strafford might have used at the council-table 
of Charles the First, when news came of the resistance 
to the liturgy at Edinburgh. The colonists were traitors ; 
those who excused them were little better. Frigates, 
mortars, bayonets, sabres, were the proper remedies 
for such distempers. 

The Ministers occupied an intermediate position; 
they proposed to declare that the legislative authority 
of the British Parliament over the whole Empire was in 
all cases supreme ; and they proposed, at the same time, 
to repeal the Stamp Act. To the former measure Pitt 
objected ; but it was carried with scarcely a dissenting 
voice. The repeal of the Stamp Act, Pitt strongly 
supported ; but against the Government was arrayed 
a formidable assemblage of opponents, Grenville and 
the Bedfords were furious. Temple, who had now allied 
himself closely with his brother, and separated himself 
from Pitt, was no despicable enemy. This, however, was 
not the worst. The Ministry was without its natural 
strength. It had a struggle, not only against its avowed 
enemies, but against the insidious hostility of the King, 
and of a set of persons who, about this time, began to 
be designated as the King's friends. 
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The character of this faction has heeii drawn by Burke 
with even more than his usual force and vivacity. Those 
who know how strongly, through Ms whole life, his judg- 
ment was biased by his passions, may not unnaturallv 
suspect that he has left us rather a caricature than a 
likei®s ; and yet there is scarcely, in the 'VThoie portrait, 
a single touch of which the fidelity is not proved by facts 
of unquestionable authenticity. 

The public generally regarded the King’s friends as a 
body of which Bute was the directing soul. It was to 
no purpose that the Earl professed to have done with 
politics, that he absented himself year after year from 
the jpev6e and the Drawing-room, that he went to the North, 
that he went to Rome. The notion that, in some inex- 
plicable manner, he dictated all the measures of the Court, 
was fixed in the minds, not only of the multitude, but of 
some who had good opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion, and who ought to have been superior to vulgar 
prejudices. Our own belief is that these suspicions wei'e 
unfounded, and that he ceased to have any communication 
with the King on political matters some time before the 
dismissal of George Grenville. The supposition of Bute’s 
influence is, indeed, by no means necessary to explain 
the phenomena. The King, in 1765, was no longer the 
ignorant and inexperienced boy who had, in 1760, been 
managed by his mother and his Groom of the Stole. He 
had, during several years, observed the struggles of parties, 
and conferred daily on high questions of State with able 
and experienced politicians. His way of life had developed 
his understanding and character. He was now no longer 
a puppet, but had very decided opinions both of men 
and things. Nothing could be more natural than that 
he should have high notions of his own prerogatives, 
should be impatient of opposition, and should wish all 
public men to be detached from each other and dependent 
on himself alone ; nor could anything be more natural 
than that, in the state in which the political world then 
was, he should find instruments fit for his purposes. 

Thus sprang into existence and into note a reptile species 
of politicians, never before and never since known in our 
country. These men disclaimed ail political ties, except 
those which bound them to the throne. They were 
willing to coalesce with any party, to abandon any party, 
to undermine any party, to assault any party, at a moment’s 
notice. To them, all Administrations and all Oppositions 
were the same. They regarded Bute, Grenville, Rocking- 
ham, Pitt, without one sentiment either of predilection or 
of aversion. They were the King’s friends. It is to be 
observed that this friendship implied no personal intimacy. 
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These people had never lived with their master, as Dodding- 
ton at one time lived with his father, or as Sheridan after- 
wards lived with his son. They never hunted with him in 
the morning, or played cards with him in the evening, 
never shared his mutton or walked with him amon^his 
turnips. Only one or two of them ever saw his ^ee, 
except on public days. The whole band, however, always 
had early and accurate information as to his personal 
inclinations. None of these people were high in the 
Administration. They were generally to be found in 
places of much emolument, little labour, and no responsi- 
bility ; and these places they continued to occupy securely 
while the Cabinet was six or seven times reconstructed. 
Their peculiar business w^as not to support the Ministry 
against the Opposition, but to support the King against 
the Ministry. 'Whenever his Majesty was induced to 
give a reluctant assent to the introduction of some Bill 
which his constitutional advisers regarded as necespry, 
his friends in the House of Commons were sure to ^'peak 
against it, to vote against it, to throw in its way every 
obstruction compatible with the forms of Parliament. 
If his Majesty found it necessary to admit into his closet 
a Secretary of State or a First Lord of the Treasury whom 
he disliked, his friends were sure to miss no opportunity of 
thwarting and humbling the obnoxious Minister. In 
return for these services the King covered them with his 
protection. It was to no purpose that his responsible 
servants complained to him that they were daily betrayed 
and impeded by men who were eating the bread of the 
Government. He sometimes justified the offenders, some- 
times excused them, sometimes owned that they were 
to blame, but said that he must take time to consider 
whether he could part with them. He never would turn 
them out ; and, while everything else in the State was 
constantly changing, these sycophants seemed to have a 
iife estate in their offices. 

It was well known to the King's friends that, though 
his Majesty had consented to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, he had consented with a very bad grace, and that 
though he had eagerly welcomed the W^igs, when, in 
his extreme need and at his earnest entreaty, they had 
undertaken to free him from an insupportable yoke, he 
had by no means got over his early prejudices against 
his deliverers. The Ministers soon found that, while 
they were encumbered in front by the whole force of a 
strong opposition, their rear was assailed by a large body 
of those whom they had regarded as auxiliaries. 

' Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents went 
on resolutely with the Bill for repealing the Stamp Act. 
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They Lad on their side all the mannfacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the realm. In the debates the Govern- 
ment was powerfully supported. Two great orators and 
statesmen, belonging to two different generations, re- 
peatedly put forth all their powers in defence of the Bill. 
The House of Commons heard Pitt for the last time, and 
Burke for the first time, and was in doubt to which of 
them the palm of eloquence should be assigned. It was 
indeed a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn. 

For a time the event seemed doubtful. In several 
divisions the Ministers were hard pressed. On one occasion 
not less than twelve of the King’s friends, all men in 
office, voted against the Government. It was to no purpose 
that Lord Rockingham remonstrated with the King. 
His Majesty confessed that there was ground for com- 
plaint, but hoped that gentle means would bring the 
mutineers to a better mind. If they persisted in their 
misconduct, he would dismiss them. 

At length the decisive day arrived. The gallery, the 
lobby, the Court of Requests, the staircases, were crowded 
with merchants from all the great ports of the island. 
The debate lasted till long after midnight. On the division 
the Ministers had a great majority. The dread of civil 
war, and the outcry of all the trading towns of the kingdom, 
had been too strong for the combined strength of the 
Court and the Opposition. 

It was in the first dim twilight of a February morning 
that the doors were thrown open, and that the chiefs 
of the hostile parties showed themselves to the multitude. 
Conway was received with loud applause. But, when Pitt 
appeared, ail eyes were fixed on him alone. All hats 
were in the air. Loud and long huzzas accompanied 
him to his chair, and a train of admirers escorted him all 
the way to his home. Then came forth Grenville. As 
soon as he was recognised, a storm of hisses and curses 
broke forth. He turned fiercely on the crowd, and caught 
one man by the throat. The bystanders were in great 
alarm. If a scuffle began, none could say how it might 
end. Fortunately the person who had been collared 
only said, If I may not hiss, sir, T hope I may laugh,” 
and laughed in Gren'^le’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, that all the opponents 
of the Ministry, save one, were disposed to let the Bill 
pass without any further contention. But solicitation 
and expostuiation were thrown away on Grenville. His in- 
domitable spirit rose up stronger and stronger under the 
load of public hatred. He fought out the battle obstinately 
to the end. On the last reading he had a sharp altercation 
with his brother-in-law, the last of their many sharp 
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altercations. Pitt thundered in his loftiest tones against 
the man who had wished to dip the ermine of a British 
Ring in the blood of the British people. Grenville replied 
with his wonted intrepidity and asperity. If the tax/^ 
he^said, were still to be laid on, I would lay it on. Fia« the 
evils which it may produce my accuser is answerable. 
His profusion made it necessary. His declarations against 
the constitutional powers of King, Lords, and Commons 
have made it doubly necessary. I do not envy him the 
huzza. I glory in the hiss. If it were to be done again, 
I would do it."' 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was the chief measure 
of Lord Rockingham's Government. But that Government 
is entitled to the praise of having put a stop to two oppres- 
sive practices, which, in Wilkes' case, had attracted the 
notice and excited the just indignation of the public. 
The House of Commons was induced by the Ministers 
to pass a resolution condemning the use of general warrants, 
and another resolution condemning the seizure of papers 
in cases of libel. 

It must be added, to the lasting honour of Lord 
Rockingham, that his Administration was the first which, 
during a long course of years, had the courage and the 
virtue to refrain from bribing Members of Parliament. 
His enemies accused him and his friends of weakness, 
of haughtiness, of party spirit ; but calumny itself never 
dared to couple his name with corruption. 

Unhappily his Government, though one of the best that 
has ever existed in our country, was also one of the weakest. 
The King's friends assailed and obstructed the Ministers 
at every turn. To appeal to the King was only to draw 
forth new promises and new evasions. His Majesty was 
sure that there must be sortie misunderstanding. Lord 
Rockingham had better speak to the gentlemen. They 
should be dismissed on the next fault. The next fault 
was soon committed, and his Majesty still continued to 
shuffle. It was too bad. It was quite abominable ; 
but it mattered less as the prorogation was at hand. He 
would give the delinquents one more chance. If they did 
not alter their conduct next Session, he should not have 
one word to say for them. He had already resolved 
that, long before the commencement of the next Session, 
Lord Rockingham should cease to be Minister. 

We have now come to a part of our story which, ad- 
miring as we do the genius and the many noble qualities 
of Pitt, we cannot relate without much p ain. Web elieve 
that at this conjuncture he had it in his power to give 
the victory either to the Whigs or to the King's friends. 
If he had allied himself closely with Lord Rockingham, 
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what could the Court have done ? There would have been 
only one alternative, the Whigs or Gren\dlle ; and there 
could be no doubt -what the King's choice would be. He 
still remembered, as well he might, with the utmost bitter- 
nes^the thraldom from which his uncle had freed him, 
and said about this time, with great vehemence, that he 
would sooner see the Devil come into his closet than 
Grenville. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying himself 
with Lord Rockingham? On all the most important 
questions their views w'ere the same. They had agreed 
in condemning the peace, the Stamp Act, the general 
warrants, the seizure of papers. The points on which 
they differed were few and unimportant. In integrity, 
in disinterestedness, in hatred of corruption, they resembled 
each other. Their personal interests could not clash. 
They sat in different houses, and Pitt had always declared 
that nothing should induce him to be First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition beneficial to 
the State, and honourable to all concerned, was suffered 
to escape, the fault was not with the Whig Ministers. They 
behaved towards Pitt with an obsequiousness which, had 
it not been the effect of sincere admiration and of anxiety 
for the public interests, might have been justly called 
servile. They repeatedly gave him to understand that, 
if he chose to join their ranks, they were ready to receive 
him, not as an associate, but as a leader. They had proved 
their respect for him by bestowing a peerage on the person 
who, at that time, enjoyed the largest share of his confi- 
dence, Chief Justice Pratt. What, then, was there to 
divide Pitt from the Whigs ? What, on the other hand, 
was there in common between him and the King's friends, 
that he should lend himself to their purposes, he who had 
never owed anything to flattery or intrigue, he whose 
eloquence and independent spirit had overawed two genera- 
tions of slaves and jobbers, he who had twice been forced 
by the enthusiasm of an admiring nation on a reluctant 
Prince? 

Unhappily the Court had gained Pitt, not, it is true, 
by those ignoble means which were employed when such 
men as Rigby and Wedderburn were to be won, but by 
allurements suited to a nature noble even in its aberra- 
tions. The King set himself to seduce the one man who 
could turn the Whigs out without letting Grenville in. 
Praise, caresses, promises, were lavished on the idol of the 
nation. He, and he alone, could put an end to faction, 
could bid defiance to all the powerful connections in the 
land united, Whigs and .Tories, Rockinghams, Bedfords, 
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and Grenvilles. These blandishments produced a great 
effect. For though Pitt's spirit was high and manly, 
though his eloquence was often exerted with formidable 
effect against the Court, and though his theory of govern- 
ment had been learned in the school of Locke and SflTney, 
he had always regarded the person of the Sovereign with 
profound veneration. As soon as he was brought face to 
face with royalty, his imagination and sensibility were too 
strong for his principles. His Whiggism thawed and dis- 
appeared ; and he became, for the time, a Tory of the old 
Ormond pattern. Nor was he by any means unwilling to 
assist in the work of dissolving all political connections. 
His own weight in the State was wholly independent of 
such connections. He v/as therefore inclined to look on 
them with dislike, and made far too little distinction 
between gangs of knaves associated for the mere purpose 
of robbing the public, and confederacies of honourable 
men for the promotion of great public objects. Nor had 
he the sagacity to perceive that the strenuous efforts which 
he made to annihilate all parties tended only to establish 
the ascendency of one party, and that the basest and most 
hateful of all. 

It may be doubted whether he would have been thus 
misled if his mind had been in full health and vigour. 
But the truth is that he had for some time been in an 
unnatural state of excitement; No suspicion of this sort 
had yet got abroad. His eloquence had never shone with 
more splendour than during the recent debates. But 
people afterwards called to mind many things which ought 
to have roused their apprehensions. His habits were 
gradually becoming more and more eccentric. A horror 
of all loud sounds, such as is said to have been one of the 
many oddities of Wallenstein, grew upon him. Though 
the most affectionate of fathers, he could not at this 
time bear to hear the voices of his own children, and laid 
out great sums at Hayes in buying up houses contiguous 
to his own, merely that he might have no neighbours to 
disturb him with their noise. He then sold Hayes, and 
took possession of a villa at Hampstead, where he again 
began to purchase houses to right and left. In expense, 
indeed, he vied, during this part of his life, with the wealthi- 
est of the conquerors of Bengal and Tan j ore. At Burton 
Pynsent he ordered a great extent of ground to be planted 
with cedars. Cedars enough for the purpose were not to 
be found in Somersetshire. They were therefore collected 
in London, and sent down by land carriage. Relays of 
labourers were hired ; and the Avork went on all night by 
torchlight. No man could be more abstemious than Pitt ; 
yet the profusion of his kitchen was a wonder even to 
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epicures. Several dinners were always dressing ; for Ms 
appetite was capricious and fanciful ; and at whatever 
moment he felt inclined to eat, he expected a meal to be 
instantly on the table. Other circumstances might be 
menffoned, such as separately are of little moment, but 
such as, when taken together, and when viewed in connec- 
tion with the strange events which followed, justify us in 
believing that his mind was already in a morbid state. 

Soon after the close of the Session of Parliament Lord 
Rockingham received his dismissal. He retired, accom- 
panied by a firm body of friends, whose consistency and 
uprightness enmity itself was forced to admit. None of 
them had asked or obtained any pension or any sinecure, 
either in possession or in reversion. Such disinterestedness 
was then rare among politicians. Their chief, though not 
a man of brilliant talents, had won for himself an honourable 
fame, which he kept pure to the last. He had, in spite of 
difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable, removed 
great abuses and averted a civil war. Sixteen years later, 
in a dark and terrible day, he was again called upon to 
save the State, brought to the very brink of ruin by the 
same perfidy and obstinacy which had embarrassed, and 
at length overthrown, his first Administration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when he was 
summoned to Court by a letter written by the royal hand. 
He instantly hastened to London. The irritability of his 
mind and body were inci'eased by the rapidity with which 
he travelled ; and wffien he reached his journey's end he 
was suffering from fever. 111 as he was, he saw the King 
at Richmond, and undertook to form an Administration. 

Pitt was scarcely in a state in which a man should be 
who has to conduct delicate and arduous negotiations. 
In his letters to his wife, he complained that the conferences 
in which it was necessary for him to bear a part heated 
his blood and accelerated his pulse. From other sources 
of information we learn that his language, even to those 
whose co-operation he wished to engage, was strangely 
peremptory and despotic. Some of his notes written at 
this time have been preserved, and are in a style which 
Louis the Fourteenth would have been too w’-eil bred to 
employ in addressing any French gentleman. 

^ In the attempt to dissolve all parties Pitt met with some 
difficulties. Some Whigs, whom the Court would gladly 
have detached from Lord Rockingham, rejected all offers. 
The Bedfords were perfectly willing to break with Gren- 
ville ; but Pitt would not come up to their terms. Temple, 
whom Pitt at first meant to place at the head of the Treasury, 
proved intractable. A coldness indeed, had, during some 
months, been fast growing between the brothers-in-law, 
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so long and so closely allied in politics, Pitt was angry 
with Temple for opposing the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
Temple was angry with Pitt for refusing to accede to that 
family league which was now the favourite plan at Stowe, 
At length the Earl proposed an equal partition of 
and patronage, and offered, on this condition, to give up 
his brother George. Pitt thought the demand exorbitant, 
and positively refused compliance. A bitter quarrel 
followed. Each of the kinsmen was true to his character. 
Temple's soul festered with spite, and Pitt's swelled into 
contempt. Temple represented Pitt as the most odious 
of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt held a different and per- 
haps a more provoking tone. Temple was a good sort of 
man enough, whose single title to distinction was, that he 
had a large garden, with a large piece of water, and a great 
many pavilions and summer-houses. To his fortunate 
connection with a great orator and statesman he was 
indebted for an importance in the State which his own 
talents could never have gained for him. That importance 
had turned his head. He had begun to fancy that he 
could form administrations, and govern empires. It was 
piteous to see a well-meaning man under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difhculties, a Ministry was made 
such as the King wished to see, a Ministry in which all his 
Majesty's friends were comfortably accommodated, and 
which, with the exception of his Majesty's friends, contained 
no four persons who had ever in their lives been in the 
habit of acting together. Men who had never concurred 
in a single vote found themselves seated at the same board. 
The office of Paymaster was divided between two persons 
who had never exchanged a word. Most of the chief posts 
were filled either by personal adherents of Pitt, or by 
members of the late Ministry, who had been induced to 
remain in place after the dismissal of Lord Rockingham. 
To the former class belonged Pratt, now Lord Camden, 
who accepted the Great Seal, and Lord Shelburne, who 
was made one of the Secretaries of State. To the latter 
class belonged the Duke of Grafton, who became First 
Lord of the Treasury^ and Conway, who kept his old position 
both in the Government and in the House of Commons. 
Charles To wnshend, who had belonged to every party 
and cared for none, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Pitt himself was declared Prime Minister, but refused to 
take any laborious office. He was created Earl of Chatham, 
and the Privy Seal was delivered to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the failure, the 
complete and disgraceful failure, of this arrangement, is 
not to be ascribed to any want of capacity in the persons 
whom we have named. None of them were deficient in 
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abiiities ; and four of them, Pitt himself, Shelburne, 
Camden, and Townshend, were men of high intellectual 
eminence. The fault was not in the materials, but in the 
principle on which the materials were put together. Pitt 
hat^mixed up these conflicting elements, in the full confi- 
dence that he should be able to keep them all in perfect 
subordination to himself, and in perfect harmony with 
each other. We shall soon see how the experiment 
succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new Prime Minister 
kissed hands, three-fourths of that popularity which he 
had long enjoyed without a rival, and to which he owed 
the greater part of his authority, departed from him. A 
violent outcry was raised, not against that part of his 
conduct which really deserved severe condemnation, but 
against a step in which we can see nothing to censure. His 
acceptance of a peerage produced a general burst of indigna- 
tion. Yet surely no peerage had ever been better earned ; 
nor was there ever a statesman who more needed the repose 
of the Upper House. Pitt was now growing old. He was 
much older in constitution than in years. It was with 
imminent risk to his life that he had, on some important 
occasions, attended his duty in Parliament. During the 
Session of 1764 he had not been able to take part in a 
single debate. It w^as impossible that he should go through 
the nightly labour of conducting the business of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. His wish to be trans- 
ferred, under such circumstances, to a less busy and a less 
turbulent assembly, was natural and reasonable. The 
nation, however, overlooked all these considerations. 
Those who had most loved and honoured the Great Com- 
moner were loudest in invective against the new-made 
Lord. London had hitherto been true to him through 
every vicissitude. When the citizens learned that he had 
been sent for from Somersetshire, that he had been closeted 
with the King at Richmond, and that he was to be First 
Minister, they had been in transports of joy. Preparations 
were made for a grand entertainment and for a general 
illumination. The lamps had actually been placed round 
the Monument, when t)ie GcLzette announced that the object 
of all this enthusiasm was an Earl. Instantly the feast 
was countermanded. The lamps were taken down. The 
newspapers raised the roar of obloquy. Pamphlets, made 
up of calumny and scurrility, filled the shops of all the 
booksellers ; and of those pamphlets, the most galling w’cre 
written under the direction of the malignant Temple. It 
was now the fashion to compare the two Williams, William 
Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it was said, had by 
eloquence and simulated patriotism acquired a great 
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ascendency in the House of Commons and in the country. 
Both had been intrusted with the office of reforming the 
Government. Both had, when at the height of power and 
popularity, been seduced by the splendour of the coronet. 
Both had been made Earls, and both had at once be^me 
objects of aversion and scorn to the nation which a few 
hours before had regarded them with affection and venera- 
tion. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious 
effect on the foreign relations of the country. His name 
liad till now acted like a spell at Versailles and St. Ildefonso. 
English travellers on the Continent had remarked that 
nothing more was necessary to silence a whole room full 
of boasting Frenchmen than to drop a hint of the probability 
that Mr. Pitt would return to power. In an instant there 
Yv'as deep silence; all shoulders rose, and all faces were 
lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in 
learning that he was recalled to office, learned also that he 
no longer possessed the hearts of his countrymen. Ceasing 
to be loved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. The 
name of Pitt had been a charmed name. Our envoys 
tried in vain to conjure with the name of Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily increased 
by the despotic manner in which he treated all around 
him. Lord Rockingham had, at the time of the change of 
Ministry, acted with great moderation, had expressed a 
hope that the new Government would act on the principles 
of the late Government, and had even interfered to prevent 
many of his friends from quitting office. Thus Saunders 
and .Keppel, two naval commanders of great eminence, 
had been induced to remain at the Admiralty, where their 
services were much needed. The Duke of Portland was 
still Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Besborough, Postmaster. 
But within a quarter of a year Lord Chatham had so 
effectually disgusted these men, that they all retired in 
deep disgust. In truth, his tone, submissive in the closet, 
was at this time insupportably tyrannical in the Cabinet. 
His colleagues were merely his clerks for naval, financial, 
and diplomatic business. Conway, meek as he was, was 
bn one occasion provoked into declaring that such language 
as Lord Chatham's had never been heard west of Con- 
stantihople, and was with difficulty prevented by Horace 
Walpole from resigning, and rejoining the standard of 
Lord Rockingham. 

The breach which had been made in the ^Government 
by the defection of so many of the Rockinghams Chatham 
hoped to supply by the help of the Bedfords. But with 
the Bedfords he could not deal as he had dealt with other 
parties. It was to no purpose that he bade high for one 
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or two members of the faction, in the hope of detaching 
them from the rest. They were to be had ; but they were 
to be had only in the lot. There was indeed for a moment 
some wavering and some disputing among them. But 
at length the counsels of the shrewd and resolute Rigby 
prevailed. They determined to stand firmly together, 
and plainly intimated to Chatham that he must take them 
all, or that he should get none of them. The event proved 
that they were wiser in their generation than any other 
connection in the State. In a few' months they were 
able to dictate their own terms. 

The most important public measure of Lord Chatham’s 
Administration was his celebrated interference with the 
corn trade. The harvest had been bad ; the price of food 
was high ; and he thought it necessary to take on himself 
the responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation 
of grain. When Parliament met, this proceeding was 
attacked by the Opposition as unconstitutional, and 
defended by the Ministers as indispensably necessary. At 
last an Act was passed to indemnify all w^ho had been 
concerned in the embargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham in the House of 
Lords were in defence of his conduct on this occasion. He 
spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and dignity well suited 
to the audience which he wms addressing. A subsequent 
speech which he made on the same subject was less success- 
ful. He bade defiance to aristocratical connections, with 
a superciliousness to which the Peers were not accustomed, 
and with tones and gestures better suited to a large and 
stormy assembly than to the body of which he w'as now a 
member. A short altercation followed, and he w^as told 
very plainly that he should not he suffered to browbeat 
the old nobility of England. 

It gradually became clearer and clearer that he was in a 
distempered state of mind. Plis attention had been drawn 
to the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, 
and he determined to bring the whole of that great subject 
before Parliament. He would not, however, confer on the 
subject with any of his colleagues. It was in vain that 
Conway, who was charged with the conduct of business in 
the House of Commons, and Charles Townshend, who was 
responsible for the direction of the finances, begged for 
some glimpse of light as to what was in contemplation, 
Chatham’s answers were sullen and mysterious. He 
must decline any discussion with them ; he did not want 
their assistance; he had fixed on a person to take charge 
of his measure in the House of Commons. This person 
was a member who was not connected with the Government, 
and who neither had, nor deserved to have, the ear of the 
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House, a noisy, T^i^se-proud, illiterate demagogue, whose 
Cockney English and scraps of mispronounced Latin were 
the jest of the newspapers, Alderman Beckford. It may 
well be supposed that these strange proceedings produced 
a ferment through the whole political world. The Git^was 
in commotion. The East India Company invoked the 
f£Uth of charters. Burke thundered against the Ministers. 
The Ministers looked at each other and knew not what 
to say. In the midst of the confusion Lord Chatham 
proclaimed himself gouty, and retired to Bath. It was 
announced, after some time, that he was better, that he 
would shortly return, that he would soon put everything 
in order. A day was fixed for his arrival in London. But 
when he reached the Castle Inn at Marlborough, he stopped, 
shut himself np in his room, and remained there some 
weeks. Everybody who travelled that road was amazed by 
the number of his attendants. Footmen and grooms, 
dressed in his family livery, filled the whole inn, though 
one of the largest in England, and swarmed in the streets 
of the little town. The truth was that the invalid had 
insisted that during his stay all the waiters and stable-boys 
of the Castle should wear his livery. 

His colleagues were in despair. The Duke of Grafton 
proposed to go down to Marlborough in order to consult the 
oracle. But he was informed that Lord Chatham must 
decline all conversation on business. In the meantime,, 
all the parties which were out of office, Bedfords, Grenvilles, 
and Rockinghams, joined to oppose the distracted Govern- 
ment on the vote for the land tax. They were reinforced 
by almost all the county members, and had a considerable 
majority. This was the first time that a Ministry had been 
beaten on an important diviJ^lon in the House of Commons 
since the fall of Sir Robert Walpole. The Administration, 
thus furiously assailed from without, was torn by internal 
dissensions. It had been formed on no principle whatever. 
From the very first, nothing but Chatham's authority had 
prevented the hostile contingents which made up his ranks 
from going to blows with each other. That authority 
was now withdrawn, and everything was in commotion. 
Conway, a brave soldier, but in civil affairs the most timid 
and irresolute of men, afraid of disobliging the King, 
afraid of being abused in the newspapers, afraid of being 
thought factious if he went out, afraid of being thought 
interested if he stayed in, afraid of everything, and afraid 
of being known to be afraid of anything, was beaten back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttlecock between Horace 
Walpole, who wished to make him Prime Minister, and 
Lord John Gavendish, who wished to draw him into 
Opposition. Charles Townshend, a man of splendid talents, 
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of lax principles, and of boundless vanity and presumption, 
would submit to no control. The full extent of bis parts, of 
his ambition, and of his arrogance had not yet been made 
manifest ; for he had always quailed before the genius 
and^e lofty character of Pitt. But now that Pitt had 
quitted the House of Commons, and seemed to have 
abdicated the part of Chief Minister, Townshend broke loose 
from all restraint. 

While things were in this state Chatham at length re- 
turned to London. He might as well have remained at 
Marlborough. He would see nobody. He w^ould give 
no opinion on any public matter. The Duke of Grafton 
begged piteously for an interview, for an hour, for half an 
hour, for five minutes. The answer was, that it was im- 
possible. The King himself repeatedly condescended to 
expostulate and implore. Your duty/" he wrote, '' vour 
own honour, require you to make an effort."" The answers 
to these appeals were commonly mitten in Lady Chatham"s 
hand, from her lord"s dictation ; for he had not energy even 
to use a pen. He flings himself at the King"s feet. He 
is penetrated by the royal goodness, so signally shown 
to the most unhappy of men. He implores a little more 
indulgence. He cannot as yet transact business. He 
cannot see his colleagues. Least of ail can he bear the 
excitement of an interview %vith Majesty. 

\/^Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use 
a military phrase, malingering. He had made, they said, 
a great blunder, aiid hhd found it out. His immense 
popularity, his high reputation for statesmanship, were 
gone for ever. Intoxicated by pride, he had undertaken 
a task beyond his abilities. He now saw nothing before 
him but distresses and humiliations ; and he had therefore 
simulated illness, in order to escape from vexations which 
he had not fortitude to meet. This suspicion, though it 
derived some colour from that weakness which was the 
most striking blemish of his character, was certainly un- 
founded. His mind, before he became first Minister, had 
been, as we have said, in an unsound state ; and physical 
and moral causes now concurred to make the derangement 
of his faculties complete. The gout, wiiicli had been the 
torment of his whole life, had been suppressed by strong 
remedies. For the first time since he was a boy at Oxford, 
he passed several months without a twinge. But his hand 
and foot had been relieved at the expense of his nerves. 
He became melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The embarrass- 
ing state of public affairs, the grave responsibility which 
lay on him, the consciousness of his errors, the disputes 
of his colleagues, the savage clamours raised by his de- 
tractors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. One thing alone. 
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lie said, could save him. He must repurchase Hayes. 
The unwilling consent of the new occupant was extorted 
by Lady Chatham’s entreaties and tears ; and her lord 
was somewhat easier. But if business were mentioned to 
him, he, once the proudest and boldest of mankind, b(^ved 
like a hysterical girl, trembled from head to foot, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

His colleagues for a time continued to entertain the 
expectation that his health would soon be restored, and that 
he would emerge from his retirement. But month followed 
month, and still he remained hidden in mysterious seclusion, 
and sunk, as far as they could learn, in the deepest dejection 
of spirits. They at length ceased to hope or to fear any- 
thing from him ; and, though he was still nominally Prime 
Minister, took without scruple steps which they knew to 
be diametrically opposed to all his opinions and feelings, 
allied themselves with those whom he had proscribed, 
disgracedlhose whom he most esteemed, and laid taxes on 
the colonies, in the face of the strong declarations which 
he had recently made. 

"When he had passed about a year and three-quarters in 
gloomy privacy the King received a few lines in Lady 
Chatham’s hand. They contained a request, dictated 
by her lord, that he might be permitted to resign the Privy 
Seal. After some civil show of reluctance the resignation 
was accepted. Indeed, Chatham was by this time almost 
as much forgotten as if he had already been lying in West- 
minster Abbey. 

At length the clouds which had gathered over his inind 
broke and passed away. His gout returned, and freed 
him from a more cruel malady. His nerves were newly 
braced. His spirits became buoyant. He woke as from 
a sickly dream. It was a strange recovery. Men had been 
in the habit of talking of him as of one dead, and when he 
first showed himself at the King’s levde started as if they 
had seen a ghost. It was more than two years and a half 
since he had appeared in public. 

He, too, had cause for wonder. The world which he 
now entered was not the world which he had quitted. 
The Administration which he had formed had never been, 
at any one moment, entirely changed. But there had 
been so many losses and so many accessions, that he could 
scarcely recognise his own work. Charles Townshend was 
dead. Lord Shelburne had been disniissed. Conway had 
sunk into utter insignificance. The Duke of Grafton had 
fallen into the hands of the Bedfords. The Bedfords 
had deserted Grenville, had made their peace with the King 
and the King’s friends, and had been admitted to office. 
Lord North v\ras Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
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rising fast in importance. Corsica had been given up 
to France without a struggle. The disputes with the 
American colonies had been revived. A General Election 
had taken place. Wilkes had returned from exile, and, 
outk'^ as he was, had been chosen knight of the shire for 
Middlesex. The multitude was on his , side. The Court 
was obstinately bent on ruining him, and was prepared 
to shake the very foundations of the constitution for the 
sake of a paltry revenge. The House of Commons, assum- 
ing to itself an authority which of right belongs only to 
the whole Legislature, had declared Wilkes incapable of 
sitting in Parliament. Nor had it been thought sufTicient 
to keep him out. Another must be brought in. Since 
the freeholders of Middlesex had obstinately refused to 
choose a member acceptable to the Court, the House had 
chosen a member for them. This was not the only instance, 
perhaps not the most disgraceful instance, of the inveterate 
malignity of the Court. Exasperated by the steady 
opposition of the Rockingham party, the King's friends had 
tried to rob a distinguished Whig nobleman of his private 
estate, and had persisted in their mean wickedness till their 
own servile majority had revolted from mere disgust and 
shame. Discontent had "" spread throughout the nation, 
and was kept up by stimulants such as had rarely been 
applied to the public mind. Junius had taken the field, 
had trampled Sir William Draper in the dust, had well- 
nigh broken the heart of Blackstone, and had so mangled 
the reputation of the Duke of Grafton, that his Grace had 
become sick of office, and was beginning to look wistfully 
towards the shades of Euston. Every principle of foreign, 
domestic, and colonial policy which was dear to the heart 
of Chatham had, during the eclipse of his genius, been 
violated by the Government which he had formed. 

The remaining years of his life were spent in vainly 
struggling against that fatal policy which, at the moment 
when he might have given it a death blow he had been 
induced to take under bis protection. His exertions 
redeemed his own fame, bit they effected little for his 
country. 

He found two parties arrayed against the Government, 
the party of his own hrothers-in-law, the Grenvilles, and 
the party of Lord Rockingham. On the question of the 
Middlesex election these parties were agreed. But on 
many other important questions they differed widely ; and 
they were, in truth, not less hostile to each other than to 
the Court. The Grenvilles had, during several years, 
annoyed the Rockinghams with a succession of acrimonious 
pamphlets- It was long before the Rockinghams could 
be induced to retaliate. But an ill-natured tract, mitten 
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under Grenville's direction, and entitled, A State of the 
Nation, -was too much for their patience. Burke undertook 
to defend and avenge his friends, and executed the task 
with admirable skill and vigour. On every point he 
was victorious, and nowhere more completely vict^ous 
than when he joined issue on those dry and minute questions 
of statistical and financial detail in which the main strength 
of Grenville lay. The official drudge, even on his own 
chosen ground, was utterly unable to maintain the fight 
against the great orator and philosopher. When Chatham 
reappeared, Grenville was still writhing with the recent 
shame and smart of this well-merited chastisement. Cordial 
co-operation between the two sections of the Opposition 
was impossible. Nor could Chatham easily connect himself 
with either. His feelings, in spite of many affronts given 
and received, drew him towards the Grenvilles. For 
he had strong domestic affections ; and his nature, which, 
though haughty, was by no means obdurate, had been 
softened by affliction. But from his kinsmen he was 
separated by a wide difference of opinion on the question 
of colonial taxation. A reconciliation, however, took 
place. He visited Stowe: he shook hands with George 
Grenville ; and the Whig freeholders of Buckinghamshire, 
at their public dinners, drank many bumpers to the union 
of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the Rocking- 
hams than to his own relatives. But between him and the 
Rockinghams there was a gulf not easily to be passed. He 
had deeply injured them, and in injuring them had deeply 
injured his country. When the balance was trembling 
between them and the Court, he had thrown the whole 
weight of his genius, of his renown, of his popularity, into 
the scale of misgovernment. It must be added, that many 
eminent members of the party still retained a bitter recol- 
lection of the asperity and disdain with which they had 
been treated by him at the time when he assumed the 
direction of affairs. It is clear from Burke's pamphlets 
and speeches, and still more Mear from his private letters, 
and from the language whifSh he held in conversation, 
that he regarded Chatham with a feeling not far removed 
from dislike. Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of his 
error, and desirous to atone for it. But his overtures 
of friendship, though made with earnestness, and even 
with unwonted humility, were at first received by Lord 
Rockingham with cold and austere reserve. Gradually 
the intercourse of the two statesmen became courteous and 
even amicable. But the past was never wholly forgotten. 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone. Round him 
gathered a party, small in number, but strong in great 
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and various talents. Lord Camden, Lord Shelburne, 
Colonel Barre, and Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
were the principal members of this connection. 

There is no reason to believe that, from this time till 
witMn a few weeks of Chatham's death, his intellect suffered 
any decay. His eloquence was almost to the last heard 
with delight. But it was not exactly the eloquence of the 
House of Lords. That lofty and passionate, but some- 
what desultory declamation, in which he excelled all men, 
and which was set off by looks, tones, and gestures worthy 
of Garrick or Talma, was out of place in a small apartment 
where the audience often consisted of three or four drowsy 
prelates, three or four old judges, accustomed during many 
years to disregard rhetoric, and to look only at facts and 
arguments, and three or four listless and supercilious men 
of fashion, whom anything like enthusiasm moved to a 
sneer. In the House of Commons, a flash of his eye, a wave 
of his arm, had sometimes cowed Murray. But, in the 
House of Peers, his utmost vehemence and pathos pro- 
duced less effect than the moderation, the reasonableness, 
the luminous order, and the serene dignity, which char- 
acterised the speeches of Lord Mansfield. 

On the question of the Middlesex election all the three 
divisions of the Opposition acted in concert. No orator 
in either House defended what is now universally admitted 
to have been the Constitutional cause with more ardour 
or eloquence than Chatham. Before this subject had 
ceased to occupy the public mind George Grenville died. 
His party rapidly melted away ; and in a short time most 
of his adherents appeared on the Ministerial benches. 

Had George GrenvOle lived many months longer, the 
friendly ties which, after years of estrangement and 
hostility, had been renew^ed between him and his brother-in- 
law, would, in all probability, have been a second time 
violently dissolved. For now the quarrel between England 
and the North American Colonies took a gloomy and 
terrible aspect. Oppression provoked resistance ; re- 
sistance was made the pretext for fresh oppression. The 
warnings of all the greatest statesmen of the age were 
lost on an imperious Court and a deluded nation. Soon 
a Colonial Senate confronted the British Parliament. 
Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets with the British 
regiments. At length the commonwealth was torn asunder. 
Two millions of Englishmen, who fifteen years before had 
been as loyal to their prince and as proud of their country 
as the people of Kent or Yorkshire, separated themselves 
by a solemn act from the Empire. For a time it seemed 
that the insurgents would struggle to small purpose against 
the vast financial and military means of the mother country. 
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But disasters, following one another in rapid succession, 
rapidly dispelled the illusions of national vanity. At 
length a great British force, exhausted, famished, harassed 
on every side by a hostile peasantry, was compelled to 
deliver Up its arms. Those Governments which Emjland 
had in the late war so signally humbled, and whicnT had 
during many years been sullenly brooding over the recol- 
lections of Quebec, of Minden, and of the Moro, now saw 
with exultation that the day of revenge was at hand. 
France recognised the independence of the United States ; 
and there could be little doubt that the example would 
soon be followed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred in 
opposing every part of the fatal policy which had brought 
the State into this dangerous situation. But their paths 
now diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, and, as the 
event proved, thought most justly, that the revolted 
colonies were separated from the Empire for ever, and 
that the only effect of prolonging the war on the American 
continent would be to divide resources which it was desirable 
to concentrate. If the hopeless attempt to subjugate 
Pennsylvania and Virginia were abandoned, war against 
the House of Bourbon might possibly be avoided, or, if 
inevitable, might be carried on with success and glory. 
We might even indemnify ourselves for part of what we 
had lost, at the expense of those foreign enemies j who had 
hoped to profit by our domestic dissensions. Lord 
Rockingham, therefore, and those who acted with him, 
conceived that the wisest course now open to England 
was to acknowledge the independence of the United 
States, and to turn her whole force against her European 
enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same 
side. Before France had taken any part in our quarrel 
with the colonies he had repeatedly, and with great energy 
of language, declared that it was impossible to conquer 
America; and he could not without absurdity maintain 
that it was easier to conquer France and America together 
than America alone. But his passions overpowered his 
Judgment, and made him blind to his own inconsistency. 
The very circumstances which made the separation of the 
colonies inevitable made it to him altogether insupportable. 
The dismemberment of the Empire seemed to him less 
ruinous and humiliating, when produced by domestic 
dissensions, than when produced by foreign interference. 
His biodd boiled at the degradation of his country. What- 
ever lowered her among the nations of the earth, he felt 
as a personal outrage to himself. And the feeling was 
natural. He had made her so great. He had been so 
84— L, 
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proud of her; and she had been so proud of him. He 
remembered how, more than twenty years before, in a day 
of gloom and dismay, when her possessions were torn from 
her, when her flag %vas dishonoured, she had called on 
himc»^p save her. He remembered the sudden and glorious 
change which his energy had wrought, the long series of 
triumphs, the days of thanksgiving, the nights of illumina- 
tion. Fired by such recollections, he determined to 
separate himself from those who advised that the inde- 
pendence of the colonies should be acknowledged. That 
he was in error will scarcely, we think, be disputed by 
his warmest admirers. Indeed, the treaty, by which, a 
few years later, the republic of the United States was 
recognised, was the work of his most attached adherents 
and of his favourite son. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an address 
to the throne against the further prosecution of hostilities 
with America. Chatham had, during some time, absented 
himself from Parliament, in consequence of his growing 
infirmities. He determined to appear in his place on 
this occasion, and to declare that his opinions were de- 
cidedly at variance with those of the Rockingham party. 
He was in a state of great excitement. His medical 
attendants w^ere uneasy, and strongly advised him to 
calm himself, and to remain at home. But he was not to 
be controlled. His son William, and his son-in-law Lord 
Mahon, accompanied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the Chancellor’s room till the debate commenced, 
and then, leaning on his two young relations, limped to 
his seat. The slightest particulars of that day were 
remembered, and have been carefully recorded. He 
bowed, it was remarked, with great courtliness to those 
peers who rose to make way for him and his supporters. 
His crutch was in his hand. He wore, as was his fashion, 
a rich velvet coat. His legs were swathed in flannel. 
His wig was so large, and his face so emaciated, that none 
of his features could be discerned, except the high curve of 
his nose, and his eyes, which still retained a gleam of 
the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time Ms voice was inaudible. At length 
his tones became distinct and his action animated. Here 
and there his hearers caught a thought or an expression 
which reminded them of William Pitt. But it was clear 
that he was not himself. He lost the thread of his dis- 
course, hesitated, repeated the same words several times, 
and -was so confused that, in speaking of the Act of Settle- 
ment, he could not recall the name of the Electress Sophia. 
The House ilstencd in solemn silence, and with the aspect 
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of profound respect and compassion. The stillness was 
so deep that the dropping of a handkerchief would have 
been heard. The Duke of Richmond replied with great 
tenderness and courtesy ; but while he spoke, the old man 
was observed to be restless and irritable. The^?^uke 
sat down. Chatham stood up again, pressed his hand 
on his breast, and sank down in an apoplectic fit. Three 
or four lords who sat near him caught him in his fall. 
The House broke up in confusion. The dying man was 
carried to the residence of one of the officers of Parlia- 
ment, and was so far restored as to be able to bear a journey 
to Hayes. At Hayes, after lingering a few weeks, he 
expired in his seventieth year. His bed was watched 
to the last with anxious tenderness by his wife and children ; 
and he well deserved their care. Too often haughty and 
wayward to others, to them he had been almost effemin- 
ately kind. He had through life been dreaded by his 
political opponents, and regarded with more awe than 
love even by his political associates. But no fear seems 
to have mingled with the affection which his fondness, 
constantly overflowing in a thousand endearing forms, 
h^ inspired in the little circle at Hayes. 

^/Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both 
Houses of Parliament, ten personal adherents. Half the 
public men of the age had been estranged from him by 
his errors, and the other half by the exertions which he 
had made to repair his errors. His last speech had been an 
attack at once on the policy pursued by the Government, 
and on the policy recommended by the Opposition. But 
death restored him to his old place in the affection of his 
country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of that 
which had been so great, and which had stood so long? 
The circumstances, too, seemed rather to belong to the 
tragic stage than to real life. A great statesman, full off 
years and honours, led forth to the Senate House by a son 
of rare hopes, and stricken down in full council while 
straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping spirit 
of his country, could not but be remembered with peculiar 
veneration and tenderness. Detraction was overawed. 
The voice even of just and temperate censure was . mute. 
Nothing was remembered but the lofty genius, the unsullied 
probity, the undisputed services, of him who was no more. 
For once, all parties were agreed. A public funeral, a 
public monument, were eagerly voted. The debts of 
the deceased were paid. A provision was made for his 
family. The City of London requested that the re- 
mains of the great man whom she had so long loved 
and honoured might rest under the' dome of her magnifi- 
cent Cathedral. But the petition came too late. Every- 
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thing was already prepared for the interment in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decreeing 
posthumous honours to Chatham, his corpse was attended 
to ^ grave almost exclusively by opponents of the 
Government. The banner of the lordship of Chatham 
was borne by Colonel Barr6, attended by the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Rockingham. Burke, Saviie, and 
Dunning upheld the pall. Lord Camden was conspicuous 
in the procession. The chief mourner was young William 
Pitt. After a lapse of more than twenty-seven years, in 
a season as dark and perilous, his own shattered frame 
and broken heart were laid, with the same pomp, in the 
same consecrated mould. 

I Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the Church, 
tin a spot which has ever since been appropriated to states- 
men, as the other end of the same transept has long been 
to poets. Mansfield rests there, and the second William 
Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. 
In no other cemetery do so many great citizens lie within 
so narrow a space. High over those venerable graves 
towers the stately monument of Chatham, and from 
above, his own effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems 
still, with eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid England 
be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes. The 
generation which reared that memorial of him has dis- 
appeared. The time has come when the rash and indis- 
criminate judgments which his contemporaries passed 
on his character may be calmly revised by history. And 
history, while, for the warning of vehement, high, and 
daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet de- 
liberately pronounce that, among the eminent men whose 
bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, 
and none a more splendid name. 
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(August, 1825) 

Joannis MiUoni, AnglU de Doctrind Christiand libri duo posfhumi, 
A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone. By John Milton, translated from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, M.A., etc., etc. 1825. 

Towards the close of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, deputy 
keeper of the State papers, in the course of his researches 
among the presses of his office, met with a large Latin 
manuscript. With it were found corrected copies of the 
foreign despatches written by Milton, while he filled the 
office of Secretary, and several papers relating to the Popish 
Trials and the Rye House Plot. The whole was wrapped 
up in an envelope, superscribed To Mr. Skinner, Merchant 
On examination, the large manuscript proved to be the 
long lost Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, 
according to Wood and Toland, Milton finished after 
the Restoration, and deposited with Cyriac Skinner. 
Skinner, it is well known, held the same political opinions 
with his illustrious friend. It is therefore probable, as 
Mr. Lemon conjectures, that he may have fallen under 
the suspicions of the Government during that persecution 
of the Whigs which followed the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament, and that, in consequence of a general seizure 
of his papers, this work may have been brought to the 
office in which it has been found. But whatever the 
adventures of the manuscript may have been, no doubt 
can exist that it is a genuine relic of the great poet. 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded by his Majesty to 
edite and translate the treatise, has acquitted himself 
of his task in a manner honourable to his talents and to 
his character. His version is not indeed very easy or 
elegant; but it is entitled to the praise of clearness and 
fidelity. His notes abound with interesting quotations, 
and have the rare merit of really elucidating the text. 
The preface is evidently the work of a sensible and candid 
man, firm in his own religions opinions, and tolerant 
towards those of others. \ 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. 
It is, like all his Latin works, well written, though not 
exactly in the style of the prize essays of Oxford and 
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Cambridge. There is no elaborate imitation of classical 
antiquity, no scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial 
cleanness which characterises the diction of our academical 
Pharisees. The author does not attempt to polish and 
briglS^n his composition into the Ciceronian gloss and 
brilliancy. He does not, in short, sacrifice sense and 
spirit to pedantic refinements. The nature of his subject 
compelled him to use many w^ords 

“ That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp/* 

But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin 
were his mother tongue ; and, where he is least happy, 
his failure seems to arise from the carelessness of a native* 
not from the ignorance of a foreigner. We may apply 
to him what Denham with great felicity says of Cowley. 
He wears the garb, but not the clothes of the ancients. 

Throughout the volume are discernible tbe traces of a 
powerful and independent mind, emancipated from the 
influence of authority, and devoted to the search of truth. 
Milton professes to form his system from the Bible alone; 
and his digest of Scriptural texts is certainly among the 
best that have appeared. But he is not always so happy 
in his inferences as in his citations. 

I Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seemed 
to have excited considerable amazement, particularly 
his Arianism and his theory on the subject of polygamy. 
Yet we can scarcely conceive that any ]>erson could have 
read the Paradise Lost without suspecting him of the 
former; nor do* we think that any reader, acquainted 
with the history of his life, ought to be much startled 
at the latter. The opinions which he has expressed 
respecting the nature of the Deity, the eternity of matter, 
and the observation of the Sabbath, might, we think, have 
caused more just surprise. 

But we will not go into the discussion of these points. 
The book, were it far more orthodox or far more heretical 
than it is, would not much edify or coiTupt the present 
generation. The men of our time are not to be converted 
or perverted by quartos. A few more days, and this essay 
will follow the Defensio Populi to the dust and silence of 
the upper shelf. The name of its author, and the remark- 
able circumstances attending its publication, will secure 
to it a certain degree of attention. For a month or two 
it will occupy a few minutes of chat in every drawing- 
room, and a few columns in every magazine : and it will 
then, to borrow the elegant language of the play-bills, 
be withdrawn to make room for the forthcoming novelties. 

We wish, however, to avail ourselves of the interest, 
transient as it may be, which this work has extited. The 
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dexterous CapiicMns never choose to preach on the life 
and miracles of a saint, until they have awakened the 
devotional feelings of their auditors by exhibiting some , 
relic of him, a thread of his garment, a lock of his hair, 
or a drop of his blood. On the same principle, we h^cnd 
to take advantage of the late interesting discovery, and, ! 
while this memorial of a great and good man is still in 
the hands of all, to say something of his moral and inteP ' 
lectual qualities. Nor, we are convinced, will the severest* 
of our readers blame us if, on an occasion like the present, we 
turn for a short time from the topics of the day, to com- 
memorate, in all love and reverence, the genius and virtues 
of John Milton, the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, 
the glory of English literature, the champion and the 
martyr of English liberty. 

\/tt is by his poetry that Milton is best known ; and it is 
of his poetry that we wish first to speak. By the general 
suifrage of the civilised world, his place has been assigned 
among the greatest masters of the art. His detractors, 
however, though outvoted, have not been silenced. There 
are many critics, and some of great name, who contrive 
in the same breath to extol the poems and to decry the 
poet. The works, they acknowledge, considered in them- 
selves, may be classed among the noblest productions of 
the human mind. But they will not allow the author to 
rank with those great men who, born in the infancy of 
civilisation, supplied, by their own powers, the want of , 
instruction, and, though destitute of models themselves, ' 
bequeathed to posterity models which defy imitation. 
Milton, it is said, inherited what his predecessors created ; 
he lived in an enlightened age ; he received a finished educa- 
tion, and we must therefore, if we would form a just 
estimate of his powers, make large deductions in considera- 
tion of these advantages. 

We venture to say, on the contrary, paradoxical as the 
remark may appear, that no poet has ever had to struggle 
with more unfavourable circumstances than Milton. He 
doubted, as he has himself owned, whether he had not 
been Torn '' an age too late. For this notion Johnson 
has thought fit to make him the" butt of much clumSy 
ridicule. The poet, we believe, understood .the nafure of 
his art better than the critic* He knew that his political 
genius derived no advantage from the civilisation which 
surrounded him, or from the learning which he had ac- 
quired ; and he looked back with something like regret 
to the ruder age of simple words and vivid impressions. 

We think that, as civilisation advances, poetry almost l 
necess arily decline^ TEerefore^ tKough we ferventlyJ 
aHmIre those great works of imagination which have! 
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eared in dark ages, we do not admire them the more 
because they have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, 
we hold that the most wonderful and splendid proof of 
genius is a great poem produced in a civEised age. We 
caniif^ understand why those who believe in that most 
orthodox article of literary faith, that the earliest poets 
are generally the best, should wonder at theTuIe*as‘i^^ 
were fEe*e5cceptiom Surely the uniformity of the phenome- 
non indicates a corresponding uniformity in the cause. 
I^The fact is, that common observers reason from the 
^progress of the experimental sciences to that of the imita- 
tive arts. The improvement of the former is gradual and 
slow. Ages are spent in collecting materials, ages more in 
separating and combining them. Even when a system has 
been formed, there is still something to add, to alter, or 
to reject. Every generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard 
bequeathed to it by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, 
augmented by fresh acquisitions, to future ages. In these 
pursuits, therefore, the first speculators lie under great 
disadvantages, and, even w^hen they fail, are entitled to 
praise. Their pupEs, with far inferior intellectual powers, 
speedily surpass them in actual attainments. Every girl 
who has read Mrs. Marcet’s little dialogues on Poliiicat 
Economy could teach Montague or Walpole many lessons 
in finance. Any intelligent man may now, by resolutely 
applying himself for a few years to mathematics, learn 
more than the great Newton knew after half a century of 
, study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with 
sculpture. Still less is it thus with poetry. The progress 
of refinement rarely supplies these arts with better objects 
of imitation. It may indeed improve the instruments 
wdiich are necessary to the mechanical operations of the 
musician, the sculptor, and the painter. But language, 
the machine of the poet, is best fitted for his purpose in its 
rudest state. Nations, like individuals, first perceive, 
,and then abstract. They advance from particular images 
to general terms. Hence the vocabulary of erdightened 
society is phEosophical^ that oFa tialf-cfvilfse^^ 
poeticaL 

^.y^his change in the language of men is partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a corresponding change in’ the 
nature of their inteUectual operations, of a change by which 
science gains and poetry loses. Generalisation is necessary 
to the advancement of knowledge ; but particularity is 
indispensable to the creations of the imagination. In 
proportion as men know more and think more, they look 
less at individuals and more at classjes. They therefgre 
make better theories and worse poems. They give us 
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vague phrases instead of images, and personified qualities ^ 
instead of men. They may be better able to analyse human ‘ 
nature than their predecessors. But analysis is not the ^ 
business of the poet. His office is to portray, not to dissect, 1 
He may helieve in a moral sense, like Shaftesbury ; l^^CTiayi I 
refer all human actions to self-interest, like Helvetius ; 
or he may never think about the matter at all. His creed 
on such subjects will no more influence his poetry, properly 
so called, than the notions which a painter may have con- 
ceived respecting the lachrymal glands or the circulation 
of the blood will affect the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes 
of his Aurora. If Shakespeare had written a book on the 
motives of human actions^ it is by no means certain that 
it would have been a good one. It is extremely improbable 
that it would have contained half so much able reasoning 
on the subject as is to be found in the Fable of the Bees. 
But could Mandeville have created an lago ? Well as he 
knew how to resolve characters into their elements, would 
he have been able to combine those elements in such a 
manner as to make up a man, a real, living, individual 
man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind, if anything 
which gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsound- 
ness. By poetry we mean not all writing in verse, nor 
even all good writing in verse. Our definition excludes 
many metrical compositions which, on other grounds, 
deserve the highest praise. By poetry we mean the art 
of employing words in such a manner as to produce an 
illusion on the imagination, the art of doing by means of 
words what the painter does by means of colours. Thus 
the greatest of poets has described it, in lines universally 
admired for the vigour and felicity of their diction, and 
stiir more valuable on account of the just notion which 
they convey of the art in which he excelled : 


VTh 


‘‘ As the imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 




'^These are the fruits of the ‘'fine frenzy" which he:^4 
ascribes to the poet— a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a 
frenzy. Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry : but it is 

the truth^oTTnSlhSs^ ^^^ TEe" reasbrniigs ar^Iust ; but the 

j^im^ ar e f als^ After the first suppositions have been 
made, everything ought to be consistent ; but those first 
suppositions require a degree of credulity which almost * 
amounts to a partial and temporary derangement of the 
intellect. Hence of all people children are the most 
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imaginative. They abandon themselves without reserve 
to every illusion. Every image which Is strongly presented 
to their mental eye produces on them the effect of reality. 
No man, whatever his sensibility may be, Is ever affected 
by I^^let or Lear, as a little girl is afected by the story of 
poor Red Riding-hood. She knows that it is all false, that 
wolveT‘Hnnn’‘^peaE7^at there are no w^olves in England. 
Yet in spite of her knowledge she believes ; she weeps ; 
she trembles ; she dares not go into a dark room lest she 
should feel the teeth of the monster at her throat. Such 
is the despotism of the imagination over uncultivated 
minds. 

In a rude state of society men are children with a greater 
variety of ideas. It is therefore in such a state of society 
that we may expect to find the poetical temperament in 
its highest perfection. In an enlightened age there will 
be much intelligence, much science, much philosophy, 
abundance of just classification and subtle analysis, 
abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of verses, and 
even of good ones ; but little poetry. Men will Judge and 
compare ; but they will not create. They will talk about 
the old poets, and comment on them, and to a certain 
degree enjoy them. But they will scarcely be able to 
conceive the effect which poetry produced on their ruder 
ancestors, the agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. 
The Greek Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could scarce 
recite Homer without falling into convulsions. The 
Mohawk hardly feels the scalping knife 'while he shouts 
his death-song. The power which the ancient bards of 
Wales and Germany exercised over their auditors seems 
to modern readers almost miraculous- Such feelings are 
very rare in a civilised community, and most rare among 
those who participate most in its improvements. They 
dinger longest among the peasantry. 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as 
a magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body. 
And, as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry 
effects its purpose most completely in a dark age. As the 
light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the 
outlines of certainty become more and more definite and 
the shades of probability more and more distinct, the hues 
and lineaments of the phantoms which the poet calls up 
grow fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the incom- 
patible advantages of reality and deception, the clear 
'(discernment of truth and the exquisite enjoyment of 

who, in an enlightened and literary society, aspires 
M be a great poet, must first become a little child. He 
must take to pieces the whole web of his mind. He must 
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unlearn much of that knowledge which has perhaps 
constituted hitherto his chief title to superiority. His 
very talents will he a hindrance to him. His difficulties 
will be proportioned to his proficiency in the pursuits 
which are fashionable among his contemporaries ^and 
that proficiency will in general be proportioned to the 
vigour and activity of his mind. And it is well if, after 
alb his sacrifices and exertions, his works do not resemble 
a lisping man or a modern ruin. We have seen in our own 
time great talents, intense labour, and long meditation 
employed in this struggle against the spirit of the age, 
and employed, we will not say absolutely in vain, but with 
dubious success and feeble applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed 
over greater difiiculties than Milton. He received a learned 
education : he was a profound and elegant classical scholar : 
he had studied all the mysteries of Rabbinical literature : i 
he was intimately acquainted with everyTanguagT*^ 
modern Europe from which either pleasure or information 
was then to be derived. He was perhaps the only great 
poet of later times who has been distinguished by the excel- 
lence of his Latin verse. The genius of Petrarch was 
scarcely of the first order ; and his poems in the ancient 
language, though much praised by those who have never 
read them, are wretched compositions. Cowley, with all 
his admirable wit and ingenuity, had little imagination : 
nor indeed do v/e think his classical diction comparable to 
that of Milton. The authority of Johnson is against us 
on this point. But Johnson had studied the bad writers 
of the Middle Ages till he had become utterly insensible, 
to the Augustan elegance, and was as ill qualified to judge- 
between two Latin styles as a habitual drunkard to set 
up for a wine-taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far- 
fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that which elsewhere may 
be found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. The 
soils on which this rarity flourishes are in general as ill 
suited to the production of vigorous native poetry as the 
flower-pots of a hothouse to the growth of oaks. That 
the author of the Paradise Lost should have written the; 
Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful. Never before were* 
such marked originality and such exquisite mimicry found 
together. Indeed, in all the Latin poems of Milton the 
artificial manner indispensable to such works is admirably 
preserved, while, at the same time, his genius gives to them 
a peculiar charm, an air of nobleness and freedom, which 
distinguishes them from all other writings of the same class. 
They remind us of the amusements of those angelic warriors 
who composed the cohort of Gabriel : 
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“ About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o'er their heads 
Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold.'' 

We?Snnot look upon the sportive exercises for which the 
genius of Milton ungirds itself, without catching a glimpse 
of the gorgeous and terrible panoply which it is accustomed 
to wear. The strength of his imagination triumphed over 
every obstacle. So intense and ardent was the Are of his 
mind, that it not only was not suffocated beneath the 
weight of fuel, but penetrated the whole superincumbent 
mass with its own heat and radiance. 

It is not our intention to attempt anything like a com- 
plete examination of the poetry of Milton. The public 
has long been agreed as to the merit of the most remarkable 
passages, the incomparable harmony of the numbers, and 
the excellence of that style, which no rival has been able 
to equal, and no parodist to degrade, which displays in 
their highest perfection the idiomatic powers of the English 
tongue, and to w^hich every ancient and every modern 
language has contributed something of grace, of energy, or 
of music. In the vast field of criticism on which we are 
entering, innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 
Yet the harvest is so abundant that the negligent search of a 
straggling gleaner may be rewarded with a sheaf. 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton 
is the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of 
which it acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so 
much by what it expresses as by what it suggests ; not 
so much by the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other 
ideas which are connected with them. He electrifles the 
mind through conductors. The most unimaginative man 
must understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, 
and requires from him no exertion, but takes the whole 
upon himself, and sets the images in so clear a light, that 
it is impossible to be blind to them. The works of Milton 
cannot be comprehended or enjoyed, unless the mind of 
the reader co-operate with that of the writer. He does 
not paint a finished picture, or play for a mere passive 
listener. He sketches, and leaves others to fill up the 
outline. He strikes the key-note, and expects his hearer 
to make out the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The 
expression in general means nothing : but, applied to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry acts 
like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious 
meaning than in its occult power. There would seem, at 
first sight, to be no more in his words than in other words. 
But they are words of enchantment. No sooner are they 
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pronounced, than the past is present and the distant near. 
New forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all 
the burial-places of the memory give up their dead. Change 
the structure of the sentence : substitute one synonyme 
for another, and the whole effect is destroyed. Th|^spell 
loses its power ; and he who should then hope to conjure 
with it would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in 
the Arabian tale, when he stood crying, Open Wheat, 

'' Open Barley,'' to the door which obeyed no sound but 

Open Sesame." The miserable failure of Dryden in his 
attempt to translate into his own diction some parts of the 
Paradise Lost, is a remarkable instance of this. 

In support of these observations we may remark, that 
scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are more 
generally known or more frequently repeated than those 
which are little more than muster-rolls of names. They 
are not always more appropriate or more melodious than 
other names. But they are charmed names. Every one 
of them is the first link in a long chain of associated ideas. 
Like the dwelling-place of our infancy revisited in manhood, 
like the song of our country heard in a strange land, they 
produce upon us an effect wholly independent of their 
intrinsic value. One transports us back to a remote 
period of history. Another places us among the novel 
scenes and manners of a distant region. A third evokes 
all the dear classical recollections of childhood, the school- 
room, the dog-eared Virgil, the holiday, and the prize. 
A fourth brings before us the splendid phantoms of chival- 
rous romance, the trophied lists, the embroidered housings, 
the quaint devices, the haunted forests, the enchanted 
gardens, the achievements of enamoured knights, and the 
smiles of rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner more 
happily displayed than in the Allegro and the Penseroso, 
It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism of language 
can be brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection. 
These poems differ from others, as attar of roses differs 
from ordinary rose water, the close packed essence from 
the thin diluted mixture. They are indeed not so much 
poems, as collections of hints, from each of which the 
reader is to make out a poem for himself. Every epithet 
is a text for a stanza. 

The Gomizs and the Samson Agonistes are works which, 
though of very different merit, offer some marked points 
of resemblance. Both are lyric poems in the form of plays. 
There are perhaps no two kinds of composition so essentially 
dissimilar as the drama and the ode. The business of the 
dramatist is td keep himself out of sight, and to let nothing 
appear but his characters. As soon as he attracts notice to 
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‘ Ms personal feelings, the illusion is broken. The effect is as 
unpleasant as that which is produced on the stage by the 
voice of a prompter or the entrance of a scene shifter. 
^ Hence it was, that the tragedies of Byron were his least 
suco«ffM performances. They resemble those pasteboard 
pictures invented by the friend of chiidren, Mr. Newbery, 
in which a single movable head goes round twenty different 
bodies, so that the same face looks out upon us successively, 
from the uniform of a hussar, the furs of a judge, and the 
rags of a beggar. In all the characters, patriots and tyrants, 
haters and lovers, the frown and sneer of Harold were dis- 
cernible in an instant. But this species of egotism, though 
fatal to the drama, is the inspiration of the ode. It is the 
part of the lyric poet to abandon himself, without reserve, to 
his own emotions. 

Y^Between these hostile elements many great men have en- 

^deavoured to effect an amalgamation, but never with com- 
plete success. The Greek Drama, on the model of which 
the Samson was written, sprang from the Ode. The 
dialogue was ingrafted on the chorus, and naturally partook 
of its character. The genius of the greatest of the Athenian 
dramatists co-operated with the circumstances under 
which tragedy made its first appearance, ^schylus was, 
head and heart, a lyric poet. In his time, tTiTtoeeSsTiaS 
faFTrnmeTGotS^ East than in the days of 

Homer ; and they had not yet acquired that immense 
superiority in war, in science, and in the arts, which, in 
the following generation, led them to treat the Asiatics with 
contempt. From the narrative of Herodotus it should 
seem that they still looked up, with the veneration of 
disciples, to Egypt and Assyria. At this period, accord- 
ingly, it was natural that the literature of Greece should 
be tinctured with the Oriental style. And that style, 
we think, is discernible in the works of Pindar and iEschylus. 
The latter often reminds us of the Hebrew writers. The 
Book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to some of his dramas. Considered as 
plays, his works are absurd ; considered as choruses, they 
are above all praise. If, for instance, we examine the 
address of Glytsemnestra to Agamemnon on his return, 
or the description of the seven Argive chiefs, by the prin- 
ciples of dramatic writing, we shall instantly condemn them 
as monstrous. But if we forget the characters, and think 
only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has never been 
surpassed in energy and magnificence. Sophocles made the 
Greek drama as dramatic as was consistent with its original 
form. His portraits of men have a sort of similarity ; but 
it is the similarity not of a painting, but of a bas-relief. It 
suggests a resemblance ; but it does not produce an illusion. 
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Euripides attempted to carry the reform further. But it 
was a task far beyond his powers, perhaps beyond any 
powers. Instead of correcting what was bad he destroyed 
what was excellent. He substituted crutches for stilts, 
bad sermons for good odes. 

Milton, it is well known, admired Euripides highl3^much 
more highly than, in our opinion, Euripides deserved. 
Indeed, the caresses which this partiality leads our country- 
man to bestow on sad Electra’s poet,'' sometimes remind 
us of the beautiful Queen of Fairy-land kissing the long 
ears of Bottom. At all events, there can be no doubt that 
this veneration for the Athenian, whether just or not, was 
injurious to Samson Agonistes. Had Milton taken .Eschylus 
for his model, he would have given himself up to the lyric 
inspiration, and poured out profusely all the treasures 
of his mind, without bestowing a thought on those dramatic 
proprieties which the nature of the work rendered it im- 
possible to preserve. In the attempt to reconcile things 
in their own nature inconsistent he has failed, as every one 
else must have failed. We cannot identify ourselves with 
the characters as in a good play. We cannot identify our- 
selves with the poet, as in a good ode. The conflicting 
ingredients, like an acid and an alkali mixed, neutralise 
each other. We are by no means insensible to the merits 
of this celebrated piece, to the severe dignity of the style, 
the graceful and pathetic solemnity of the opening 
speech, or the wild and barbaric melody which gives 
so striking an effect to the choral passages. But we think 
it, we confess, the least successful effort of the genius of 
Milton. 

The Comus is framed on the model of the Italian Masque, 
as tlm^g/nson is framed on the model of the Greek Tragedy. 
It is certamly the noblest performance of the kind which 
exists in any language. It is as far superior to the Faithful 
Shepherdess as the Faithful Shepherdess is to the Aminta, 
or the Aminta to the Pastor Fido. It was well for Milton 
that he had here no Euripides to mislead him. He under- 
stood and loved the literature of modern Italy. But he 
did not feel for it the same veneration which he entertained 
for the remains of Athenian and Roman poetry, conse- 
crated by so many lofty and endearing recollections. The 
faults, moreover, of his Italian predecessors were of a kind 
to which his mind had a deadly antipathy. He could 
stoop to a plain style, sometimes even to a: bald style; 
but false brilliancy was his utter aversion. His muse 
had no objection to a russet attire ; but she turned with 
disgust from the finery of Guarini> as tawdry and as paltry 
as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May-day. Whatever 
ornaments she wears are of massive gold, not only dazzling 
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to the sight, but capable of standing the severest test of the 
crucible. 

Milton attended in the Comus to the distinction which 
he afterwards neglected in the Samson, He made his 
Masq^ what it ought to be, essentially lyrical, and dramatic 
only m semblance. He has not attempted a friiitiess 
struggle against a defect inherent in the nature of that 
species of composition ; and he has therefore succeeded, 
wherever success was not impossible. The speeches must 
be read as majestic soliloquies ; and he who so reads them 
will be enraptured with their eloquence, their sublimity, 
and their music. The interruptions of the dialogue, how- 
ever, impose a constraint upon the writer, and break the 
illusion of the reader. The finest passages are those which 
are lyric in form as well as in spirit. I should much 
commend,"’ says the excellent Sir Henry Wotton in a letter 
to Milton, the tragical part, if the l 3 Ticai did not ravish 
me with a certain Doriaue delicacy in your songs and odes, 
whereunto, I must plainly confess to yon, I have seen yet 
nothing parallel in our language.” The criticism was 
just. It is when Milton escapes from the shackles of the 
dialogue, when he is discharged from the labour of uniting 
two incongruous styles, when he is at liberty to indulge 
his choral raptures without reserve, that he rises even above 
himself. Then, like his own good Genius bursting from 
the earthly form and weeds of Thyrsis, he stands forth in 
celestial freedom and beauty ; he seems to cry exultingly — 

“ Now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly or I can run,” 

to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the 
Elysian dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells 
of nard and cassia, which the musky winds of the zephyr 
scatter through the cedared alleys of the Hesperides. 

There are several of the minor poems of Milton on which 
we would willingly make a few remarks. Still more 
willingly would we enter into a detailed examination of 
that admirable poem, the Paradise Regained,, which, 
strangely enough, is scarcely ever mentioned except as an 
instance of the blindness of the parental affection which 
men of letters bear towards the offspring of their intellects. 
That Milton was mistaken in preferring this work, excellent 
as it is, to the Paradise Lost, we readily admit. But w^e are 
sure that the superiority of the Paradise Lost to the 
Paradise Regained is not more decided than the superiority 
of the Paradise Regained to every poem which has since 
made its appearance. Our limits, however, prevent us 
from discussing the point at length. We hasten on to that 
extraordmary production which the general suffrage of 
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critics has placed in the highest class of human com- 
positions. 

^ The^onlv poem of modern times which can be compared 
with the Paradzse Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subj ect 
of Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dant<|rp but 
he has treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, 
we think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own 
great poet, than by contrasting him with the father of 
Tuscan literature. 

^ The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante, as the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico. The images which Dante employs speak for them- 
selves ; they stand simply for what they are. Those of 
Milton have a signification which is often discernible only 
to the initiated. Their value depends less on what they 
directly represent than on what they remotely suggest. 
However strange, however grotesque, may be the appear- 
ance which Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks 
from describing it. He gives us the shape, the colour, 
the sound, the smell, the taste ; he counts the numbers ; 
he measures the size. His similes are the illustrations of a 
traveller. Unlike those of other poets, and especially of 
Milton, they are introduced in a plain, business-like manner ; 
not for the sake of any beauty in the objects from which 
they are drawn ; not for the sake of any ornament which 
they may impart to the poem ; but simply in order to make 
the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to 
himself. The ruins of the precipice which led from the 
sixth to the seventh circle of hell were like those of the rock 
which fell into the Adige on the south of Trent. The cata- 
ract of Phlegethon was like that of Aqua Cheta at the 
monastery of St. Benedict. The place where the heretics 
were confined in burning tombs resembled the vast cemetery 
of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the 
dim intimations of Miton. We will cite a few examples. 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure 
of Satan. He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. 
In one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge in length, 
floating many a rood, equal in size to the earth-born 
enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mariner 
mistakes for an island. When he addresses himself ^ to 
battle against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe 
or Atlas : his stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these 
descriptions the lines in which Dante has described the 
gigantic spectre of Nimrod. '' His face seemed to me as 
long and as broad as the ball of St. Peter's at Rome ; and 
his other limbs were in proportion; so that the bank, 
which concealed him from the waist downwards, neverthe- 
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less showed so much of him, that three tall Germans would 
in vain have attempted to reach to his hair/^ We are 
sensible that we do no justice to the admirable style of the 
Florentine poet. But Mr. Cary’s transialion is not at 
hand^ and our version, however rude, is sufilcient to 
illustrate our meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh 
book of the Paradise Lost with the last ward of ^Malebolge in 
Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes 
refuge in Indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches 
with his attendance. Death shaking his dart over them, but, 
in spite of supplications, delaying to strike. What says 
Dante ? There was such a moan there as there would be 
if all the sick who, between July and September, are in the 
hospitals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan s^vamps, and 
of Sardinia, were in one pit together ; and such a stench was 
issuing forth as is wont to issue from decayed limbs.” 

We will not take upon ourselves the invidious office of 
settling precedency between two such writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and each, we may 
remark, has wisely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted 
**^0 exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest advantage, 
f The Divine Comedg is a personal narrative. Dante is the 
eye-witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. He 
I is the very man who has heard the tormented spirits crying 
out for the second death, who has read the dusky characters 
on the portal within which there is no hope, who has 
hidden his face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has 
lied from the hooks and the seething pilch of Barbariccia 
and Draghignazzo. His own hands have grasped the 
shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the 
mbuntain of expiation. His own brow has been marked by 
the purifying angel. The reader would throw aside such a 
tale in incredulous disgust, unless it were told with the 
strongest air of veracity, with a sobriety even in its horrors, 
with the gi'eatest precision and multiplicity in its details. 
The narrative of Milton in this respect differs from that of 
Dante, as the adventures of Amadis differ from those of 
Gulliver. The author of Amadis would have made his 
book ridiculous if he had introduced those minute particu- 
lars which give such a charm to the work of Swift, the 
nautical observations, the affected delicacy about names, 
the official documents transcribed at full length, and all 
the unmeaning gossip and scandal of the court, springing 
out of nothing, and tending to nothing. We are not 
shocked at being told that a man who lived, nobody knows 
when, saw many very strange sights, and we can easily 
abandon ourselves to the illusion of the romance. But 
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when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, resident at Rotherhithe, 
tells ms of pigmies and giants, flying islands, and philoso- 
phising horses, nothing but such circumstantial touches 
could produce for a single moment a deception on the 
imagination. _ 

Of all the poets who have introduced into their works 
the agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded 
best.^ Here Dante decidedly yields to him : and as this is 
a point on which many rash and ill-considered judgments 
have been pronounced, we feel inclined to dwell on it a little 
longer. The most fatal error which a poet can possibly 
commit in the management of his machinery, is that of 
attempting to philosophise too much. Milton* has been 
often censured for ascribing to spirits many functions of 
which spirits must be incapable. But these objections, 
though sanctioned by eminent names, originate, we venture 
t^ay, in profound ignorance of the art of poetry, 
y'^^hat is spirit ? What are our own minds, the portion 
of spirit with which we are best acquainted ? We observe 
certain phenomena. We cannot explain them into material 
causes. We therefore infer that there exists something 
which is not material. But of this something we have no 
idea. We can define it only by negatives. We can reason 
about it only by symbols. We use the word ; but we have 
no image of the thing ; and the business of poetry is with 
images, and not with words. The poet uses words indeed ; 
but they are' merely the instruments of his art, not its 
objects. They are the materials which he is to dispose 
in such a manner as to present a picture to the mental 
eye. And if they are not so disposed, they are no more 
entitled to be called poetry, than a bale of canvas and a 
b^of colours to be called a painting. 

V<Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the great 
mass of men must have images. The strong tendency of 
the multitude in all ages and nations to idolatry can be 
explained on no other principle. The first inhabitants of 
Greece, there is reason to believe, worshipped one invisible 
Deity. But the necessity of having something more 
definite to adore produced, in a few centuries, the innumer- 
able crowd of gods and goddesses. In like manner the 
ancient Persians thought it impious to exhibit the Creator 
under a human form. Yet even these transferred to the 
Sun the worship which, in speculation, they considered 
due only to the Supreme Mind. The history of the Jews 
is the record of a continued struggle between pure Theism, 
supported by the most terrible sanctions, and the strangely 
fascinating desire of having some visible and tangible 
object of adoration. Perhaps none of the secondary 
causes which Gibbon has assigned for the rapidity with 
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which Christianity spread over the world, while Judaism 
scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, operated more powerfully 
than this feeling. God, the uncreated, the incomprehen- 
sible, the invisible, attracted fe^v worshippers. A pliilo- 
sophcK^iight admire so noble a conception ; but the crowd 
turned away in disgust from words which presented no 
image to their minds. It was before Deity embodied in a 
human form, walking among men, partaking of their 
infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on the cross, 
that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the doubts of 
the Academy, and the pride of the portico, and the fasces 
of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, were humbled 
in the dust. Soon after Christianity had achieved its 
triumph, the principle which had assisted it began to corrupt 
it. It became a new Paganism. Patron saints assumed 
the offices of household gods. St. George took the place 
of Mars. St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss of 
Castor and Pollux. The Virgin Mother and Cecilia suc- 
ceeded to Venus and the Muses. The fascination of sex 
and loveliness was again joined to that of celestial dignity ; 
and the homage of chivalry was blended with that of 
religion. Reformers have often made a stand against 
these feelings ; but never with more than apparent and 
partial success. The men who demolished the images in 
cathedrals have not always been able to demolish those 
which were enshrined in their minds. It would not be 
difficult to show that in politics the same rule holds good. 
Doctrines, we are afraid, must generally be embodied 
before they can excite a strong public feeling. The multi- 
tude is more easily interested for the most unmeaning 
badge, or the most insignificant name, than for the most 
important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer that no poet, who ‘ 
should affect that metaphysical accuracy for the want of 
which Milton has been blamed, would escape a disgraceful 
failure. Still, however, there was another extreme which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to be avoided. The 
imaginations of men are in a great measure under the 
control of their opinions. The most exquisite art of 
poetical colouring can produce no illusion, when it is 
employed to represent that which is at once perceived to 
be incongruous and absurd. Milton wrote in an age of 
philosophers and theologians. It was necessary, there- 
fore, for him to abstain from giving such a shock to their 
understandings as might break the charm which it was 
his object to throw over their imaginations. This is the 
real explanation of the indistinctness and inconsistency 
with which he has often been reproached. Dr. Johnson 
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acknowledges that it was absolutely necessary that the 
spirit should be clothed with material forms. But/’ 
says he, the poet should have secured the consistency 

t, and 
This 
ce his 

readers to drop immateriality from their thoughts? 
■What if the contrary opinion had taken so full a possession 
of the minds of men as to leave no room even for the half 
belief which poetry requires ? Such we suspect to have 
been the case. It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the material or the immaterial system. He 
therefore took his stand on the debatable ground. He 
left the whole in ambiguity. He has doubtless, by so 
doing, laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. 
But, though philosophically in the wrong, we cannot but 
believe that he was poetically in the right. This task, 
which almost any other writer would have found impractic- 
able, was easy to him. The peculiar art which he possessed 
of communicating his meaning circuitously through a 
long succession of associated ideas, and of intimating 
more than he expressed, enabled him to disguise those 
incongruities which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world 
ought to be at once mysterious and picturesque. That 
of Milton is so. That of Dante is picturesque indeed, 
beyond any that ever was written. Its effect approaches 
to that produced by the pencil or the chisel. But it is 
picturesque to the exclusion of all mystery. This is a 
fault on the right side, a fault inseparable from the plan 
of Dante’s poem, which, as we have already observed, 
rendered the utmost accuracy of description necessary. 
Still it is a fault. The supernatural agents excite an 
interest; but it is not the interest which is proper to 
supernatural agents. We feel that we could talk to the 
ghosts and daemons, without any emotion of unearthly 
awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, 
and eat heartily in their company. Dante’s angels are 
good men with wings. His devils are spiteful, ugly 
executioners. His dead men are merely living men in 
strange situations. The scene which passes between 
the poet and Farinata is j ustly celebrated. Still, F arinata in 
the burning tomb is exactly what Farinata would have 
been at an au/o da fe. Nothing can be more touching 
than the first interview of Dante and Beatrice. Yet 
what is it, but a lovely woman chiding, with sweet, austere 
composure, the lover for whose affection she is grateful, 
but whose vices she reprobates ? The feelings which 
give the passage its charm would suit the streets of 


of his system by keeping immateriality out of sigh 
seducing the reader to drop it from his thoughts.^ 
is easily said ; but what if Milton could not seou 
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Florence as well as the summit of the Mount of Pur- 
gatory. 

The spirits of Miiton are unlike those of almost all other 
writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. 
They .^re not metaphysical abstractioBs. They are not 
wicked men. They are not ugly beasts. They have 
no horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and 
Klopstock. They have just enough in common with 
human nature to be intelligible to human beings. Their 
characters are, like their forms, marked by a certain 
dim resemblance to those of men, but exaggerated to 
gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and daemons of ^schylus may best 
bear a comparison with the angels and devils of Milton. 
The style of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, 
something of the Oriental character ; and the same peculi- 
arity may be traced in Ms mythology. It has nothing of 
the amenity and elegance which we generally find in the 
superstitions of Greece. All is rugged, barbaric, and 
f colossal. The legends of \^schyius seem to harmonise 
jess with the fragrant groves and graceful porticoes in 
which his countrymen paid their vows to the God of Light 
and Goddess of Desire, than with those huge and grotesque 
labyrinths of eternal granite in which Eg:^t enshrined 
her mystic Osiris, or in which Hindostan still bows down 
to her seven-headed idols. His favourite gods are those 
of the elder generation, the sons of heaven and earth, 
compared with whom Jupiter himself was a stripling and 
an upstart, the gigantic Titans, and the inexorable Furies. 
Foremost among his creations of this class stands Pro- 
metheus, half fiend, half redeemer, the friend of man, 
the sullen and implacable enemy of heaven. Prometheus 
bears undoubtedly a considerable resemblance to the 
Satan of Milton. In both we find the same impatience 
of control, the same ferocity, the same iinconquerabie 
pride. In both characters also are mingled, though in 
very different proportions, some kind and generous feelings. 
Prometheus, however, is hardly superhuman enough. 
He talks too much of his chains and his uneasy posture : 
he is rather too much depressed and agitated. His resolu- 
tion seems to depend on the knowledge which he possesses 
that he holds the fate of his torturer in his hands, and 
that the hour of his release will surely come. But Satan 
is a creature of another sphere. The might of his intel- 
lectual nature is victorious over the extremity of pain. 
Amidst agonies which cannot be conceived without horror, 
he deliberates, resolves, and even exults. Against tbe 
sword of Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against 
the flaming lake, and the marl burning with solid fire. 



against the prospect of an eternity of unintermirtea 
misery, his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its own 
innate energies, requiring no support from anything 
external, nor even from hope itself. 

To return for a moment to the parallel which W3 have 
been attempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we 
would add that the poetry of these great men has in a 
considerable degree taken its character from their moral 
qualities. They are not egotists. They rarely obtrude 
their idiosyncrasies on their readers. They have nothing 
in common with those modern beggars for fame, who 
extort a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced 
by exposing the nakedness and sores of their minds; 
Yet it would be difficult to name two writers whose works 
have been more completely, though undesignedly, coloured 
by their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished 
by loftiness of spirit ; that of Dante by intensity of feeling, j 
In every line of the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity^’ 
which is produced by pride struggling with misery. There 
is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
sorrowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic 
caprice. It was not, as far as this distance of time can 
be Judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was 
from within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts 
of earth nor the hope of heaven could dispel it. It turned 
every consolation and every pleasure into its own nature. 
It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the 
intense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in 
its honey. His mind was, in the noble language of the 
Hebrew poet, a land of darkness, as darkness itself . 
and where the light was as darkness. ^' The gloom of 
his character discolours all the passions of men and all the 
face of nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers 
of Paradise and the glories of the eternal throne. All 
the portraits of him are singularly characteristic. No 
person can look on the features, noble even to ruggedness, 
the dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woeful 
stare of the eye, the sullen and contemptuous curve of 
the lip, and doubt that they belong to a man too proud 
and too sensitive to be jiappy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover , and, 
like Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love. He had survived his health and his sight, the 
comforts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. Of 
the great men by whom he had been distinguished at his 
entrance into life, some had been taken away from the 
evil to come ; some had carried into foreign climates their 
unconquerable hatred of oppression ; some were pining 
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in dungeons ; and some had poured forth their blood on 
scaffolds. Venal and licentious scribblers, with just 
sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the 
style of a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
Soverdgn and of the public. It was a loathsome herd, 
which xould be compared to nothing so filthy as to the 
rabble of Comas, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half 
human, dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and 
reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these that fair Muse 
was placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, 
spotless, and serene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, and 
grinned at, by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. If 
ever despondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, they might have been excused in Milton. But 
^the strength of his mind overcame every calamity. Neither 
blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic 
afflictions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor 
proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his sedate 
and majestic patience. His spirits do not seem to have 
been high, but they were singularly equable. His temper 
was serious, perhaps stern ; but it was a temper which 
no sufferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as it 
was when, on the eve of great events, he returned from 
his travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, 
loaded with literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic 
hopes, such it continued to be when, after having ex- 
perienced every calamity which is incident to our nature, 
old, poor, sightless and disgraced, he retired to his hovel 
to die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote the Paradise Lost at 
a time of life when images of beauty and tenderness are 
in general beginning to fade, even from those minds in 
which they have not been effaced by anxiety and dis- 
appointment, he adorned it with ail that is most lovely and 
delightful in the physical and in the moral world. Neither 
Theocritus nor Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful 
sense of the pleasantness of external objects, or loved 
better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams and flowers, the 
songs of nightingales, the juice of summer fruits, and the 
coolness of shady fountains. His conception of love 
unites all the voluptuousness of the Oriental harem, and 
all the gallantry of the chivalric * tournament, with all 
'the pure and quiet affection of an English fireside. His 
poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine scenery. 
Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy land, are embosomed 
in its most rugged and gigantic elevations- The roses 
and myrtles bloom unchilied on the verge of the avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may 
be found in ail his works ; but it is most strongly displayed 
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in the Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been 
undervalued by critics who have not understood their 
nature. They have no epigrammatic point. There is 
none of the ingenuity of Filicaja in the thought, none of 
the hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the^style. 
They are simple but majestic records of the feelings^of the 
poet ; as little tricked out for the public eye as his diary 
would have been. A victory, an unexpected attack 
upon the city, a momentary fit of depression or exultation, 
a jest thrown out against one of his books, a dream which 
for a short time restored to him that beautiful face over 
which the grave had closed for ever, led him to musings,. 
which, without effort, shaped themselves into verse. 
The unity of sentiment and severity of style which 
characterise these little pieces remind us of the Greek 
Anthology, or perhaps still more of the Collects of the 
English Liturgy. The noble poem on the Massacres of 
Piedmont is strictly a collect in verse. 

The Sonnets are more or less striking, according as the 
occasions which gave birth to them are more or less interest- 
ing. But they are, almost without exception, dignified 
by a sobriety and greatness of mind to which we know 
not where to look for a parallel. It would, indeed, be 
scarcely safe to draw any decided inferences as to the 
character of a writer from passages directly egotistical. 
But the qualities which we have ascribed to Milton, though 
perhaps most strongly marked in those parts of his works, 
which treat of his personal feelings, are distinguishable 
in every page, and impart to all his writings, prose and 
poetry, English, Latin, and Italian, a strong family 
likeness. 

His public conduct was such as was to be expected fromi 
a man of a spirit so high and of an intellect so powerful. 
He lived at one of the most memorable eras in the history 
of mankind, at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
Oromasdes and Arimanes, liberty and despotism, reason 
and prejudice. That great battle was fought for no 
single generation, for no single land. The destinies of 
the human race were staked on the same cast with the 
freedom of the English people. Then were first pro- 
claimed those mighty principles which have since worked 
their way into the depths of the American forests, which 
have roused Greece from the slavery and degradation of 
two thousand years, and which, from one end of Europe 
to the other, have kindled an unquenchable fire in the 
hearts of the oppressed, and loosed the knees of the op- 
pressors with an unwonted fear. 

Of those principles, then struggling for their infant 
existence, Milton was the most devoted and eloquent. 
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literary cliampion. We need not say how mncli we 
admire Ms public conduct. But w’e cannot disguise from 
ourselves that a large portion of his countrymen still 
tMnk it unjustifiable. The civil war, indeed, lias been 
more discussed, and is less understood, than any event 
in English history. The friends of liberty laboured under 
the disadvantage of wdiich the lion in the fable complained 
so bitterly. Though they were the conquerors, their 
enemies were the painters. As a body, the Roiiiidheads 
had done their utmost to decry and ruin literature ; and 
literature was even with them, as. In the long run, it 
always is with its enemies. The best book on their side 
of the question is the charming narrative of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. May's History of the Parliament is good ; but it 
breaks off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle. 
The performance of Ludlow^ is foolish and violent; and 
most of the later writers who have espoused the same 
cause, Oldmixon for instance, and Catherine Macaulay, 
have, to say the least, been more distinguished by zeal than 
either by candour or by skill. On the other side are the 
most authoritative and the most popular historical 
works in our language, that of Clarendon, and that of 
Hume. The former is not only ably written and full of 
valuable information, but has also an air of dignity and 
sincerity which makes even the prejudices and errors 
with which it abounds respectable. Hume, from whose 
fascinating narrative the great mass of the reading public 
are still contented to take their opinions, hated religion 
so much that he hated liberty for having been allied 
with religion, and has pleaded the cause of tyranny with 
the dexterity of an advocate, while affecting the im- 
partiality of a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or 
condemned according as the resistance of the people to 
Charles the First shall appear to be justiliahle or criminal. 
We shall therefore make no apology for dedicating a few 
pages to the discussion of that interesting and most im- 
portant question- We shall not argue it on general grounds. 
We shall not recur to those primary principles from which 
the claim of any government to the obedience of its subjects 
is to be deduced. We are entitled to that vantage ground ; 
hut we will relinquish it. We are, on this point, so con- 
fident of superiority, that we are not unwilling to Imitate the 
ostentatious generosity of those ancient knights, who 
vowed to joust without helmet or shield against all enemies, 
and to give their antagonists the advantage of sun and 
wind. We will take the naked constitutional question. 
We confidently affirm, that every reason which can be 
airged in favour of the Revolution of 1688 may be urged 
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with at least equal force in favour of what is called the 
Great Rebellion. 

In one respect, only, we think, can the warmest admirers 
of Charles venture to say that he was a better sovereign 
than his son. He was not, in name and profession, a 
Papist; we say in name and profession, because both 
Charles himself and his creature Laud, while they abjured 
the innocent badges of Popery, retained all its worst vices ; 
a complete subjection of reason to authority, a weak 
preference of form to substance, a childish passion for 
mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for the priestly 
character, and, above all, a merciless intolerance. This, 
however, we waive. We will concede that Charles was 
a good Protestant ; but we say that his Protestantism does 
not make the slightest distinction between his case and 
that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and never more than in the course of the 
present year. There is a certain class of men, who, while 
they profess to hold in reverence the great names and great 
actions of former times, never look at them for any other 
purpose than in order to find in them some excuse for 
existing abuses. In every venerable precedent they pass 
by what is essential, and take only what is accidental ; 
they keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to 
public imitation all that is defective. If, in any part of any 
great example, there be anything unsound, these flesh-flies 
detect it with an unerring instinct, and dart upon it with 
a ravenous delight. If some good end has been attained 
in spite of them, they feel, with their prototype, that 

“ Their labour must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil.” 

To the blessings which England has derived from the 
Revolution these people are utterly insensible. The 
expulsion of a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular 
rights, liberty, security, toleration, all go for nothing with 
them. One sect there was, which, from unfortunate tem- 
porary causes, it was thought necessary to keep under close 
restraint. One part of the empire there, was so unhappily 
circumstanced, that at that time its misery was necessary 
to our happiness, and its slavery to our freedom. These 
are the parts of the Revolution which the politicians of 
whom we speak, love to contemplate, and which seem to 
them not indeed to vindicate, but in some degree to palliate, 
the good which it has produced. Talk to them of Naples, 
of Spain, or of South America. They stand forth zealots 
for the doctrine of Divine Right which has now come back 
to us, like a thief from transportation, under the alias ot 
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Legitimacy. But mention the miseries of Ireland. Then 
William is a hero. Then Somers and ShFewsbury are 
great men. Then the Revolution is a glorious era. The 
very same persons who, in this country, never omit an 
opportunity of reviving every wretched Jacobite slander 
respecring the Whigs of that period, have no sooner crossed 
St. George's Channel, than they begin to fill their bumpers 
to the glorious and immortal memory. They may truly 
boast that they look not at men, but at measures. So that 
evil be done, they care not who does it; the arbitrary 
Charles or the liberal William, Ferdinand the Catholic 
or Frederic the Protestant. On such occasions their 
deadliest opponents may reckon upon their candid con- 
struction. The bold assertions of these people have of 
late impressed a large portion of the public with an opinion 
that James the Second was expelled simply because he 
was a Catholic, and that the Revolution was essentially 
a Protestant Revolution. 

But this certainly was not the case ; nor can any person 
who has acquired more knowledge of the history of those 
times than is to be found in Goldsmith's Abridgment 
believe that, if James had held his own religious opinions 
without wishing to make proselytes, or if, wishing even 
to make proselytes, he had contented himself with exerting 
only his constitutional influence for that purpose, the 
Prince of Orange would ever have been invited over. Our 
ancestors, we suppose, knew their own meaning ; and, 
if we may believe them, their hostility was primarily not 
to Popery, but to tyranny. They did not drive out a tyrant 
because he was a Catholic ; but they excluded Catholics 
from the crown, because they thought them likely to be 
tyrants. The ^ound on which they, in their famous 
resolution, declared the throne vacant, was this, that 
James had broken the fundamental laws of the kingdom." 
Every man, therefore, who approves of the Revolution of 
1688 must hold that the breach of fundamental laws on 
the part of the sovereign justifies resistance. The question, 
then, is this : Had Charles the First broken the funda- 
mental laws of England ? 

No person can answer in the negative, unless be refuses 
credit, not merely to all the accusations brought against 
Charles hy his opponents, but to the narratives of the 
warmest Royalists, and to the confessions of the King 
himself. If there be any truth in any historian of any 
party who has related the events of that reign, the conduct 
of Charles, from Ms accession to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, had been a continued course of oppression 
and treachery. Let those who applaud the Revolution, and 
condemn the Rebellion, mention one act of James the 
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^Second to which a parallel is not to be found in the history 
of his father. Let them lay their fingers on a single article 
in the Declaration of Right, presented by the two Houses 
to William and Mary, which Charles is not acknowledged to 
have violated. He had, according to the testimony of his 
own friends, usurped the functions of the legislature,^raised 
taxes without the consent of Parliament, and quartered 
troops on the people in the most illegal and vexatious 
manner. Not a single session of Parliament had passed 
without some unconstitutional attack on the freedom 
of debate ; the right of petition was grossly violated ; 
arbitrary judgments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted 
imprisonments, were grievances of daily occurrence. If 
these things do not justify resistance, the Revolution was 
treason ; if they do, the Great Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures ? Why, 
after the King had consented to so many reforms and 
renounced so many oppressive prerogatives, did the Parlia- 
ment continue to rise in their demands, at the risk of 
provoking a civil war? The ship-money had been given 
up. The Star Chamber had been abolished. Provision 
had been made for the frequent convocation and secure 
deliberation of Parliaments. Why not pursue an end 
confessedly good by peaceable and regular means ? We 
recur again to the analogy of the Revolution. Why was 
James driven from the throne ? Why was he not retained 
upon conditions ? He too had offered to call a free Parlia- 
ment and to submit to its decision all the matters in dispute. 
Yet we are in the habit of praising our forefathers, who 
preferred a revolution, a disputed succession, a dynasty 
of strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestine war, 
a standing army, and a national debt, to the rule, however, 
restricted, of a tried and proved tyrant. The Long Parlia- 
ment acted on the same principle, and is entitled to the 
same praise. They could not trust the King. He had no 
doubt passed salutary laws ; but what assurance was 
there that he would not break them ? He had renounced 
oppressive prerogatives ; but where was the security that 
he would not resume them ? The nation had to deal with 
a man whom no tie could bind, a man who made and broke 
promises with equal facility, a man whose honour had been 
a hundred times pawned, and never redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
ground than the Convention of 1688. No action of James 
can be compared to the conduct of Charles with respect to 
the Petition of Right. The Lords and Commons present 
him with a bill in which the constitutional limits of his power 
are marked out. He hesitates ; he evades ; at last he 
bargains to give his assent for five subsidies. The bill 
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receives his solemn assent ; the subsidies are imtou . ^ 

no sooner is the tyrant relieved, than he returns 
to all the arbitrary measures which he had f- 
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handsome face/ and Ms peaked beard^ that he owes, 
we verily believe, most of his populanty^with the present 
generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
common phrase, a good man, but a bad king. We can as 
easily conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a 
good man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimat- 
ing the character of an individual, leave out of our con- 
sideration his conduct in the most important of all human 
relations ; and if in that relation we find him to have 
been selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take the liberty 
to call him a bad man, in spite of all his temperance at 
table, and all his regularity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respecting a 
topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond of dwelling. 
If, they say, he governed his people ill, he at least governed 
them after the example of his predecessors. If he violated 
their privileges, it was because those privileges had not been 
accurately defined. No act of depression has ever been 
imputed to him which has not a parallel in the annals of 
the Tudors. This point Hume has laboured, with an art 
which is as discreditable in a historical work as it would 
be admirable in a forensic address. The answer is short, 
clear, and decisive. Charles had assented to the Petition 
of Right. He had renounced the oppressive powers said 
to have been exercised by his predecessors, and he had 
renounced them for money. He was not entitled to set up 
his antiquated claims against his own recent release. 

These arguments are so obvious, that it may seem super- 
fluous to dwell upon them. But those who have observed 
how much the events of that time are misrepresented and 
misunderstood will not blame us for stating the case simply. 
It is a case of which the simplest statement is the strongest. 

-The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely choose to 
take issue on the great points of the question. They 
content themselves with exposing some of the crimes and 
follies to which public commotions necessarily give birth. 
They bewail the unmerited fate of Strafford. They 
execrate the lawless violence of the army. They laugh at 
the Scriptural names of the preachers. Major-generals 
fleecing their districts ; soldiers revelling on the spoils of 
a ruined peasantry; upstarts, enriched by the public 
plunder, taking possession of the hospitable firesides and 
hereditary trees of the old gentry ; boys smashing the 
beautiful windows of cathedrals ; Quakers riding naked 
through the market-place ; Fifth Monarchy men shouting 
for King Jesus ; agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs on 
the fate of Agag ; — all these, they tell us, were the offspring 
of Jthe Great Rebellion. 
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Be it so* We are not carefui to answer in this matter* 
These charges, w^ere they infinitely more important, would 
not alter our opinion of an event which alone has made 
us to differ from the slaves who crouch beneath despotic 
sceptices. Many evils, no doubt, were produced by the 
civil war. They were the price of our liberty. Has the 
acquisition been worth the sacrifice ? It is the nature of 
the Devil of tyranny to tear and rend the body which he 
leaves. Are the miseries of continued possession less 
horrible than the struggles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

If it were possible that a people brought up under an in- 
tolerant and arbitrary system could subvert that system 
without acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to 
despotic power would be removed. We should, in that 
case, be compelled to acknowledge that it at least produces 
no pernicious effects on the Intellectual and moral character 
of a nation. We deplore the outrages which accompany 
revolutions. But the more violent the outrages, the more 
assured we feel that a revolution was necessary. The 
violence of those outrages will always be proportioned to 
the‘ ferocity and ignorance of the people ; and the ferocity 
and ignorance of the people will be proportioned to the 
oppression and degradation under which they have been 
accustomed to live. Thus it was in our civil war. The 
heads of the Church and State reaped only that which they 
had sown. The Government had prohibited free discussion : 
it had done its best to keep the people unacquainted with 
their duties and their rights. The retribution was just and 
natural. If our rulers suffered from popular ignorance, it 
was because they had themselves taken away the key of 
knowledge. If they were assailed with blind fury, it was 
because they had exacted an equally blind submission. 

It is the character of such revolutions that we always see 
the worst of them at first. Till men have been some time 
free, they know not how to use their freedom. The natives 
of wine countries are generally sober. In climates where 
wine is a rarity intemperance abounds. A newly liberated 
f people may be compared to a northern army encamped on 
the Rhine or the Xeres. It is said that, when soldiers in 
such a situation first find themselves able to indulge without 
restraint in such a rare and expensive luxury, nothing is to 
be seen but intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and, after wine has been for a few months their 
daily fare, they become more temperate than ever they had 
been in their own country. In the same manner, the final 
and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, moderation, 
and mercy. Its immediate effects are often atrocious 
crimes, conflicting errors, scepticism on points the most 
clear, dogmatism on points the most mysterious. It is 
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just at this crisis that its enemies love to exhibit it. They 
pnll doTO t^^ scafiolding from the half-finished edifice: 
they point to the flying dust, the falling bricks, the com- 
fortless rooms, the frightful irregularity of the whole 
appearance ; and then ask in scorn where the pr<maised 
splendour and comfort is to be found. If such miJIrable 
sophisms were to prevail, there would never be a good 
house or a good government in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some^ 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those Who injured her during the period of her disguise were 
for ever excluded from participation in the blessings which 
she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was natural 
to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in love 
and victorious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times 
she takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall 
venture to crush her ! And happy are those who, having 
dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, 
shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and her glory I 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired 
freedom produces; and that cure is freedom. When a 
prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of 
day : he is unable to discriminate colours, or recognise 
faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The 
blaze of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder 
nations which have become half blind in the house of 
bondage. But let them gaze on, and they will soon be able 
to bear it. In a few years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostile theories 
correct each other. The scattered elements of truth cease 
to contend, and begin to coalesce. And at length a system 
of justice and order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying ; 
it down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought ' 
to be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim 
is worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to 
go into the water till he had learned to swim. If men are 
to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever.^^^ ^ 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct 
of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of 
84 — M ■ , ,, 
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Be iLso. We are not careful to answer in this matter 
These charges, were they infinitely more important/^oll 
opinion of an event which alone hal^au 
us to difler from the slaves who crouch beneath les^ott 
sceptres, l^ny evils, no doubt, were produced 
civil war. They were the price of our liberty. Has 
acquisition been worth the sacrifice ? It is the nSnr3 
the Devil of tjnanny to tear and rend the bSy Skh % 
eaves Are the miseries of continued possesion V® 
hornble than the struggles of the tremendous exorcism ’ 
f were possible that a people brought up under an m 
tolerant and arbitrary system could subvert that svlem 

^nlf the objectioS to 
despotic power would be removed. We should in n,,t 
case, be compelled to acknowledge that it at least urodno^^ 
no pernicious effects on the intellectual and morl^charactpr 
of a nation. We deplore the outra<3'e<? 
revolutions. But the more violent the outrages th“S 
assured we feel that a revolution was necessarv Th 

the fprnn-f Will always be proportilned^to 

the ferocity and ignorance of the people ; and the feroeitv 
and Ignorance of the people wHl be proporUoned to Ihe 
oppr^sion and degradatic^n under whLh 
accustomed to live. Thus it was in our ciml S S 

^nd State reaped only that which thev 
had sovm. The Government had prohibited free SSsiS 
It had done Its best to keep the people unocoiTawIi 

natural. If our rulers suffered from popular ignorant n * 
was because they had themselves taken awav^thrkev I 
knowledge If they were assailed with blind toy it waf 
because they had exacted an equally blind submission 
thi^wAtS^ character of such revolutions that we always see 
the worst of them at first. Till men have been soSim! 
free, they know not how to use their freedom. The natives 
of wine countries are generailv sober Tr» 

is . rarity mtempianSZS. A ne“y SrTS 

find themselves Jle to iHdul|fSoS 
restramtin such a rare and expensive luxury imtwTg is m 
be seen but intoxication. Soon, however t£i) ^ 

^scretion ; and, after wine has been for a few months^ w 

aSd lie^^tentoS 
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j ust at this crisis that its enemies love to exhibit it. They 
pull do^^n the scaffolding from the half-finished edifice : 
they point to the flying dust, the falling bricks, the com- 
fortless rooms, the frightful irregularity of the whole 
^.ppearance ; and then ask in scorn where the promised 
splendour and comfort is to be found. If such mi^rable 
sophisms were to prevail, there would never be a good 
house or a good government in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, bj? someV 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the period of her disguise were 
for ever excluded from participation in the blessings which 
she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was natural 
to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in love 
and victorious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times 
she takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall 
venture to crush her 1 And happy are those who, having 
dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful shape, 
shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and her glory I 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired i 
freedom produces; and that cure is freedom. When a 
prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of 
day: he is unable to discriminate colours, or recognise 
faces. But the remedy is, not to remand him into his 
dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The 
blaze of truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder 
nations which have become half blind in the house of 
bondage. But let them gaze on, and they will soon be able 
to bear it. In a few years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostile theories 
correct each other. The scattered elements of truth cease 
to contend, and begin to coalesce. And at length a system 
of justice and order is educed out of the chaos. ^ i 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying ^ 
it down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought ; 
to be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim I 
iTworthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to | 
go into the water till he had learned to swim. If men are j 
to wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, ; 
they may indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct 
of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of 
84 — m 
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manfully for the Parliament, and never deserted it, till 
it had deserted its duty. If he dissolved it by force, it 
was not till he had found that the few members who 
remained after so many deaths, secessions, and expulsions, 
were desirous to appropriate to themselves a power which 
they Celd only in trust, and to inflict upon England the 
curse of a Venetian oligarchy. But even when thus placed 
by violence at the head of affairs, he did not assume 
unlimited power. He gave the country a constitution far 
more perfect than any which had at that time been known 
in the world. He reformed the representative system in a 
manner which has extorted praise even from Lord Claren- 
don. For himself he demanded indeed the first place in 
the commonwealth ; but with powers scarcely so great as 
those of a Dutch stadtholder, or an American pi'esident. 
He gave the Parliament a voice in the appointment of 
ministers, and left to it the whole legislative authority, 
not even reserving to himself a veto on its enactments; 
and he did not require that the chief magistracy should be 
hereditary in his family. Thus far, we think, if the circum- 
stances of the time and the opportunities 'which he had of 
aggrandising himself be fairly considered, he will not lose 
by comparison with Washington or Bolivar. Had his 
moderation been met by corresponding moderation, there 
is no reason to think that he would have overstepped the 
line which he had traced for himself. But when he found 
that his Parliaments questioned the authority under which 
they met, and that he was in danger of being deprived of 
the restricted power which was absolutely necessary to 
his personal safety, then, it must be acknowledged, he 
adopted a more arbitrary policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions of Cromwell 
were at first honest, though we believe that he was driven 
from the noble course which he had marked out for himself 
by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, though 
we admire, in common with all men of all parties, the 
ability and energy of his splendid administration, we are 
not pleading for arbitrary and lawless power, even in his 
hands. We know that a good constitution is infinitely 
better than the best despot. But we suspect that, at the 
time of which we speak, the violence of religious and political 
enmities rendered a stable and happy settlement next to 
impossible. The choice lay, not between Cromwell and 
liberty, but between Cromwell and the Stuarts. That 
Milton chose well, no man can dou!T who fairly compares 
the events of the protectorate with those of the thirty 
years which succeeded it, the darkest and most disgraceful 
in the English annals. Cromwell was evidently laying, 
though in an irregular manner, the foundations of an 
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admirable system. Never before had religious liberty and 
the freedom of discussion been enjoyed in greater degree. 
Never had the national honour been better upheld abroad, 
or the seat of justice better filled at home. And it was 
rarely that any opposition which stopped short qf open 
rebellion provoked the resentment of the liberal and 
magnanimous usurper. The institutions which he had 
established, as set down in the Instrument of Government, 
and the Humble Petition and Advice, were excellent. 
His practice, it is true, too often departed from the theory 
of these institutions. But, had he lived a few years longer, 
it is probable that his institutions would have survived 
him, and that his arbitrary practice would have died with 
him. His power had not been consecrated by ancient 
prejudices. It was upheld only by his great personal 
qualities. Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a 
second protector, unless he were also a second Oliver 
Cromwell. The events which followed his decease are the 
most complete vindication of those who exerted themselves 
to uphold his authority. His death dissolved the whole 
frame of society. The army rose against the Parliament, 
the different corps of the army against each other. Sect 
raved against sect. Party plotted against party. The 
Presbyterians, in their eagerness to be revenged on the 
Independents, sacrificed their own liberty, and deserted all 
their own principles. Without casting one glance on the 
past, or requiring one stipulation for the future, they threw 
down their freedom at the feet of the most frivolous and 
heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled without a 
blush, the days of servitude without loyalty, and sensuality 
without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the 
paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The King cringed 
to his rival that he might trample on his people, sank into 
a viceroy of France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, 
her degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots, and the jests of buffoons, regulated the 
policy of the State. The Government had just ability enough 
to deceive, and just religion enough to persecute. The 
principles of liberty were the scoff of every grinning courtier 
and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawning dean. In 
every high place, worship was paid to Charles and James, 
Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated those obscene 
and cruel idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to dis- 
grace, till the race accursed of God and man was a second 
time driven forth, to wander on the face of the earth, and 
to be a by-word and a shaking of the head to the nations. 
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already misled so many excellent 

“ Ecco il fonte del rise, ed ecco il rio 
Che mortali perigli in so contiene : 

Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 

Ed esser cauti moito a noi conviene/' 

Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed 
tiieir measures through a long series of eventful years, who 
formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the finest 
Europe had ever seen, who trampled down 
lling. Church,, and Aristocracy, who in the short intervals 
Of domestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of 
England terrible to every nation on the face of the earth, 
were no vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities were 
mere external badges, like the signs of freemasonry, or the 
dresses of friars. We regret that these badges were not 
more attractive. We regret that a body to whose courage 
mankind has owed inestimable obligations 
had not the lofty elegance which distinguished some of 
the adherents of Charles the Fhst, or the easy good-breeding 
mr which the court of Charles the Second was celebrated. 
But, if we must make our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in 
the play, turn from the specious caskets which contain 
only the Death's-head, and the Fool's-head, and fix on 
the plain leaden chest which conceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with acknow- 
ledging, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great 
Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose 
inspection nothing was too minute. To know Him, to 
serve Him, to enjoy Him, was with them the great end of 
existence. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substituted for the pure worship 
of the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
full on His intolerable brightness, and to commune with 
Him face to face. Hence originated their contempt for 
terrestrial distinctions. The difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their own eyes were 
constantly fixed. They recognised no title to superiority 
but His favour; and, confident of that favour, they 
despised all the accomplishments and all the dignities of 
the world. If they were unacquainted With the works of 
philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers of 
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lieralds, tliey were recorded in the Book oi juiie. it their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them* Their 
palaces were houses not made wdth hands ; their diadems 
crowns of glory which should never fade away. On the 
rich afid the eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked 
down with contempt; for they esteemed themselves rich 
in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime 
language, nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 
priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious 
and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest action 
the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious 
interest, who had been destined, before heaven and earth 
were created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue 
when heaven and earth should have passed away. Events 
which short-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, 
had been ordained on his account. For his sake empires 
had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For Ms sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed His will by the pen of the Evange- 
list, and the harp of the prophet. He had been wrested 
by no common deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. 
He had been ransomed by the swrat of no vulgar agony, 
by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him that 
the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had been rent, 
that the dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered at 
the sufferings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the 
other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker : but he set his 
foot on the neck of his king. In his devotional retire- 
ment he prayed with convulsions, and groans, and tears. 
He was half-maddened by glorious or terrible illusions. 
He heard the lyres of angels or the tempting whispers of 
fiends. He caught a gleam of the Beatific Yision, or 
woke screaming from dreams of everlasting fire, tike 
Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the sceptre of 
the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in the 
bitterness of Ms soul that God had hid His face from him. 
But when he took his seat in the council, or girt on bis 
sword for war, these tempestuous workings of the 
soul had left no perceptible trace behind them. People 
who saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth visages, and 
heard nothing from them but their groans and their whining 
hymns, might laugh at them. But those had little reason 
to laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate or in 
the field of battle. These fanatics brought to civil and 
military affairs a coolness of judgment and an immuta- 
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bility of purpose which some writers have thought in- 
consistent with their religious zeal, but which were in fact 
the necessary effects of it. The intensity of their feelings 
on one sub|ect made them tranquil on every other. One 
overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pi-^ and 
hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its Ixrrors, 
and pleasure its charms. They had their smiles and their 
tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not for the 
things of this world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, 
had cleared their minds from every vulgar passion and 
prejudice, and raised them above the influence of danger 
and of corruption. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise means. 
They went through the world, like Sir Artegal's iron 
man Talus with his flail, crushing and trampling down 
oppressors, mingling with human beings, but having neither 
part nor lot in human infirmities, insensible to fatigue, 
to pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, 
not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the 
Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. 
We dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. 
We acknowledge that the tone of their minds was often 
injured by straining after things too high for mortal reach : 
and we know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, 
they too often fell into the worst vices of that bad system, 
intolerance and extravagant austerity, that they had 
their anchorites and their crusades, their Dunstans and 
their De Montforts, their Dominies and their Escobars.. 
Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an 
honest, and an useful body. 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly 
because it was the cause of religion. Thei'e was another 
party, by no means numerous, but distinguished by 
learning and ability, which acted with them on very 
different principles. We speak of those whom Cromwell 
was accustomed to call the Heathens, men who were, in 
the phraseology of that time, doubting Thomases or 
careless Gallios with regard to religious subjects, but 
passionate worshippers of freedom. Heated by the 
study of ancient literature, they set up their country as 
their idol, and proposed to themselves the heroes of 
Plutarch as their examples. They seem to have borne some 
resemblance to the Brissotines of the French Revolution. 
But it is not very easy to draw the line of distinction 
between them and their devout associates, whose tone 
and manner they sometimes found it convenient to affect, 
and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly adopted. 
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We now come to the Royalists. We shall attempt to 
speak of them, as we have spoken of their antagonists 
with perfect candour. We shall not charge upon a whole 
party the profligacy and baseness of the horseboys, gamblers 
and b^avoes, whom the hope of licence and plunder at- 
tracted from all the dens of Whitefriars to the standard 
of Charles, and who disgraced their associates by excesses 
which, under the stricter discipline of the parliamentary 
armies, were never tolerated. We will select a more 
favourable specimen. Thinking as we do that the cause 
of the King was the cause of bigotry and tvranny we 
yet cannot refrain from looking with complacency on 
the character of the honest old Cavaliers. We feel a 
national pride in comparing them with the instruments 
which the despots of other countries are compelled to 
employ, with the mutes who throng their ante-chambers 
and the Janissaries who mount guard at their gates’ 
Gur Royalist countrymen w^ere not heartless, dangling 
courtiers, bowing at every step, and simpering at every 
word. They were not mere machines for destruction 
dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill, intoxicated into 
valour, defending without love, destroying without hatred. 
There was a freedom in their subserviency, a nobleness 
m their very degradation. The sentiment of individual 
independence was strong within them. They were indeed 
misled, but by no base or selfish motive. Compassion 
and romantic honour, the prejudices of childhood, and 
the venerable names of history, ihrow over them a spell 
jmtent as that of Ruessa j and, like the Red-Cross Knight 
they thought that they were doing battle for an hijured 
beauty, while they defended a false and loathsome sorceress. 
In truth^ they scarcely entered at all into the merits of ' 
the political question. It was not for a treacherous king 
or an intolerant church that they fought, but for the 
old banner which had waved in so many battles over the 
heads of_ their fathers, and for the altars at which they 
had received the hands of their brides. Though nothing 
■could be more erroneous than their political opinions, 
they possessed, in a far greater degree than their adversaries . 
those quahties which are the grace of private life With 
many of _ the vices of the Round Table, they had also 
many of its virtues, courtesy, generosity, veracity, tender- 
ness, and respect for women. They had far more both 
of profound and of polite learning than the Puritans. 
IhOT manners were more engaging, their tempers more 
amiable, their tastes more elegant, and their households 
more cheerful. 

Milton ^d not strictly belong to any of the classes 
which we have described. He was not a Puritan. He was 
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not a freetMnfeer. He was not a Royalist. In Ms charac- 
ter the noblest qualities of every party were combined 
in harmonious union. From the Parliament and from the 
Court, from the conventicle and from the Gothic cloister,^ 
from the gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roun^eads,' 
and from the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, 
his nature selected and drew to itself whatever was gpat 
and good, while it rejected all the base and pernicious 
ingredients by which those finer elements were defiled. 
Like the Puritans he lived 

“ As ever in his great task-master’s eye."" 

Like them, he kept Ms mind continually fixed on an 
Almighty Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he 
acquired their contempt of external circumstances, their 
fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. 
But not the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer 
was more perfectly free from the contagion of their frantic 
delusions, their savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their 
scorn of science, and their aversion to pleasure. ITating 
tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had nevertheless all the 
estimable and ornamental qualities which were almost 
entirely monopolised by the p arty of the tyrant. There was 
none who had a stronger sense of the value of literature, 
a finer relish for every elegant amusement, or a more 
chivalrous delicacy of honotir and love. Though his 
opinions were democratic, Mk tastes and his associations 
were' such as haimonise best with monarchy and aristo- 
cracy. He was under the influence of all the feelings by 
which the gallant Cavaliers were misled. But of those 
feelings he was the master and not the slave. Like the 
hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fascination ; 
but he was not fascinated. He listened to the song of the 
Syrens ; yet he glided by without being seduced to their 
fatal shore. He tasted the cup of Circe ; but he bore about 
him a sure antidote against the effects of its bewitching 
sweetness. The illusions which captivated his imagina- 
tion never impaired his reasoning powers. The statesman 
was proof against the splendour, the solemnity, and the 
romance which enchanted the poet. Any person who 
will contrast the sentiments expressed in his treatises on 
Prelacy with the exquisite lines on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and music in the Penseroso, yrhich was published 
about the same time, will understand our meaning. This 
is an inconsistency which, more than anything else, raises 
his character in our estimation, because it shows how 
many private tastes and feelings he sacrificed, in order 
to do what he considered his duty to mankind. It is the 
very struggle of the noble Othello. His heart relents ; but 
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Ms hand is firm. He does nought in hate, but all • 
honour. He kisses the beautiful deceiver before 
destroys her. 

That from which the public character of Milton dei>* 
its great and peculiar splendour, still remains to be m 
tionecf. If he exerted himself to overthrow a forsw^^~ 
king and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted himseh 
conjunction with others. But the glory of the b^tm 
which he fought for the species of freedom which k tv 
most valuable, and which was then the ^east underst ^ 
the freedom of the human mind, is all his own. Thons^ a' 
and tens of thousands among his contemporaries r^^^l 
their voices against Ship-money and the Star-chamh^^ 
But there were few indeed who discerned the more fS^vi 
evils of moral and intellectual slavery, and the benft 
which would result from the liberty of the press 
unfettered exercise of private judgment. These ^ 
the objects which Milton justly conceived to be the m ? 
important. He was desirous that the people should th^ v 
for themselves as well as tax themselves, and should k 
emancipated from the dominion of prejudice as wen 
from that of Charles. He knew that those who, with tv 
best intentions, overlooked these schemes of reform a 
contented themselves with pulling down the King 
imprisoning the malignants, acted like the ^^^dless broth 
in his own poem, who, in their eagerness to disperse 
train of the sorcerer, neglected the means of liberat* ^ 
the captive. They thought only of conquering 
they should have thought of disenchanting. ® 

“ Oh, ye mistook I Ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast. Without the rod reversed ^ 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, * 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless.” 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward 
break the ties which bound a stupefied people to 'th 
seat of enchantment, was the noble aim of Milton t 
this all his public conduct was directed. For thk 
j'oined the Presbyterians ; for this he forsook them ^ 
fought their perilous battle ; but he turned awav wuu 
disdain from their insolent triumph. He saw that th ^ 
like those whom they had vanquished, were hostile to tT' 
liberty of thought. He therefore joined the Independent 
and called upon Cromwell to break the secular chain 
to save free conscience from the paw of the PresbvteW ^ 
wolf, with a view to the same great object, he attacked 
licensing system, in that sublime treatise which ever 
statesman should wear as a sign upon his hand, and a 
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frontlets between bis eyes. His attacks were, in general 
directed less against particular abuses than against those 
^eply seated errors on which almost all abuses are founded, 
the servile worship of eminent men and the irrational 
dread of innovation. 

T the foundations of these dei)asing 

sentiments more effectually, he always selected for himself 
the boldest literary services. He never came up in the 
rear, when the outworks had been carried and the breach 
entered. He pressed into the forlorn hope. At the 
beginning of the changes, he wrote with incomparable 
energy and eloquence against the bishops. But, when 
his opinion seemed likely to prevail, he passed on to other 
subjects, and abandoned prelacy to the crowd of writers 
who how hastened to insult a falling party. There is no 
more hazmdous enterprise than that of bearing the torch 
of truth into those dark and infected recesses in which 
no light has ever shone. But it was the choice and the 
pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noisome vapours, and 
to brave the terrible explosion. Those who most dis- 
approve of his opinions must respect the hardihood with 
which he maintained them. He, in general, left to others 
the credit of expounding and defending the popular parts 
of his religious and_ political creed. He took his own 
stand upon those which the great body of his countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, or derided as paradoxical. He 
stood up for divorce and regicide. He attacked the pre- 
vailing systems of education. His radiant and beneficent 
career resembled that of the god of light and fertility. 

“ Nitor in adversum ; nec me, qui csetera, vincit 
Impetus, et rapido coiitrarius evehor orbi.” 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in our time, be so little read. As compositions, 
they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English 
language. They abound with passages compared with 
which the finest declamations of Burke sink into in- 
significance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. 
The style is stiff With gorgeous embroidery. Not even 
in the earlier books of the Paradise Lost has the great poet 
ever risen higher than in those parts of his controversial 
works in which his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent 
in burst of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to borrow 
his own majestic language, “ a sevenfold chorus of haUe- 
lujahs and harping symphonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely at these per- 
formances, to analyse the peculiarities of the diction, to 
dwell at some length on the sublime wisdom of the Areopa- 
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to the earth, and -which were distinguished from the 
productions of other soils not only by superior bloom 
and sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate 
and to heal. They are powerful, not only to delight, | 
but to elevate and purify. Nor do we envy the man* 
who can study either the life or the writings of thft great 
poet and patriot, without aspiring to emulate, not indeed 
the sublime works with which his genius has enriched 
our literature, but the zeal with which he laboured for 
the public good, the fortitude with which he endured 
every private calamity, the lofty disdain with which 
he looked down on temptations and dangers, the deadly 
hatred v/hich he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the faith 
which he so sternly kept with his country and with his 
fame. 




JOHN BUNYAN 

(December, 1831) 

The Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. By Robe 
Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate. Illustrated wi 
Engravings. 8vo. London : 1831. 

John Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in 
English language? was born at Bs^tow. 

Bedford, in the year 1628. He may be said to have be- 
born a tinker. The tinkers then formed a heredita 
caste, which was held in no high estimation. They we 
generally vagrants and pilferers, and were often confound 
with the gipsies, whom in truth they nearly resemble 
Bunyan’ s father was more respectable than most of t 
tribe. He had a fixed residence, and was able to se} 
his son to a village school where reading and writi] 
were taught. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those during whi 
the Puritan spirit was in the highest vigour all over En 
land ; and nowhere had that spirit more influence thj 
in Bedfordshire. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
lad to whom nature had given a powerful imagination ai 
sensibility which amounted to a disease, should have be 
early haunted by religious terrors. Before he was te 
his sports were interrupted by fits of remorse and despai. 
and his sleep was disturbed by dreams of fiends tryb 
to fly away with him. As he grew older, his ment 
conflicts became still more violent. The strong langua 
in which he described them has strangely misled j 
his biographers except Mr. Southey. It has long be( 
an ordinary practice with pious writers to cite Buny^ 
as an instance of the supernatural power of divi: 
grace to rescue the human soul from the lowest dept 
of wickedness. He is called in one book the me 
notorious of profligates ; in another, the brand pluck 
from the burning. He is designated in Mr. Ivimej 
History of the Baptists as the depraved Bunyan, the wick 
tinker of Elstow. Mr. Ryland, a man once of great nc 
among the Dissenters, breaks out into the followi: 
rhapsody No man of common sense and comm 
integrity can deny that Bunyan was a practical athei 
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a worthless contemptible infidel, a vile rebel to God and 
goodness, a common profligate, a soul-despising, a soul- 
murdering, a soul-damning, thoughtless WTetch as could 
exist on the face of the earth. Now be astonished 0 
heavens, to eternity ! and wonder, O earth and hell 1 
while '"dme endures. Behold this vei*y man become a 
miracle of mercy, a mirror of wisdom, goodness, holiness 
truth, and lo’V'e.” But whoever takes the trouble to 
examine the evidence will find that the good men who 
wrote this had been deceived by a phraseology which as 
they had been hearing it and using it all their lives, they 
ought to have understood better. There cannot be a 
greater mistake than to infer from the strong expressions 
in which a devout man bemoans his exceeding sinfulness 
that he has led a worse life than his neighbours. Many 
excellent persons, whose moral character from boyhood to 
old age has been free from any stain discernible to their 
fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies and diaries 
applied to themselves, and doubtless with sincerity’ 
epithets as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or 
Mrs. Brownrigg. It is quite certain that Bunyan was 
at eighteen, what, in any but the most austerely Puritanical 
ch'cles, would have been considered as a young man of 
singular gravity and innocence. Indeed, it may be re- 
marked that he, like many other penitents who, in general 
terms, acknowledge themselves to have been the worst 
of mankind, fired up, and stood vigorously on his defence 
whenever any particular charge was brought against him 
by others. He declares, it is true, that he had let loose 
the reins on the neck of his lusts, that he had delighted 
in all transgressions against the divine law, and that he 
had been the ringleader of the youth of Elstow in all 
manner of vice. But when those who wished him ill accused 
him of licentious amours, he called on God and the angels 
to attest his purity. No woman, he said, in heaven 
earth, or hell, could charge him with having ever made 
any improper advances to her. Not only had he been 
strictly faithful to his wife; but he had, even before his 
marriage, been perfectly spotless. It does not appear 
from his own confessions, or from the railings of his enemies 
that he ever was dronk in his life. One, had hghjt he con- 
tracted, that of using profane language ; but he tells irs 
that a single reproof cured him so effectually that he never 
offended again. The worst that can be laid to the charge 
of this poor youth, whom it has been the fashion to represent 
as tte most desperate of reprobates, as a village Rochester, 
IS, that he had a great liking for some diversions, quite 
harmless in themselves, but condemned by the rigid 
precisians among whom he lived, and for whose opinion 



he had a great respect. The four chief sins of which he i 
was guUty were dancing, ringing the bells of the parish 
church, playing at tipcat, and reading the history of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton. A rector of the school of Laud 
would have held such a young man up to the whole parish 
as a model. But Bunyan^s notions of good and e%il had 
been learned in a very different school ; and he was made 
miserable by the conflict between his tastes and his scruples. 

Wh^ the ordinary course of 

his life was interrupted by an event which gave a lasting 
colour to his thoughts. He enlisted in the parliamentary 
army, and served during the decisive campaign of 1645. 
Ail that we know of his military career is, that, at the 
siege of Leicester, one of his comrades, who had taken his 
post, was killed by a shot from the town. , Bunyan ever 
after considered himself as having been saved from death by 
the special interference of Providence. It may be observed, 
that his imagination was strongly impressed by the glimpse 
which he had caught of the pomp of war. To the last he 
loved to draw his illustrations of sacred things from camps 
and fortresses, from guns, drums, trumpets, flags of truce, 
and regiments arrayed, each under its own banner. His 
Greatheart, his Captain Boanerges, and his Captain 
Credence, are evidently portraits, of which the originals 
were among those martial saints who fought and expounded 
in Fairfax's army. 

In a few months Bunyan returned home, and married. 
His wife had some pious relations, and brought him as 
her only portion some pious books. And now his mind, 
excitable by nature, very imperfectly disciplined by 
education, and exposed, without any protection, to the 
infectious virulence of the enthusiasm which was then 
epidemic in England, began to be fearfully disordered. 

In outward things he soon became a strict Pharisee. He 
was constant in attendance at * prayers and sermons. 
His favourite amusements were^ one after another, re- 
linquished, though not without many painful struggles. 

In the middle of a game at tipcat he paused, and stood 
staring wildly upwards with his stick in his hand. He 
had heard a voice asking him whether he would leave 
his sins and go to heaven, or keep his sins and go to hell ; 
and he had seen an awful countenance frowning on him 
from the sky. The odious vice of bell-ringing he re- 
nounced ; but he still for a time ventured to ,go to the 
church tower and look on while others pulled the ropes. 
But soon the thought struck him that, if he persisted in 
such wickedness, the steeple would fall on his head ; and 
he fled in terror from the accursed place. To give up 
dancing on the yillage green was still harder ; and some 
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months elapsed before he had the fortitude to part -witli 
his darling sin. When this last sacrifice had been made, 
he was, even w^hen tried by the maxims of that austere 
time, faultless. All Elstow talked of him as an eminently 
pious youth. But his own mind was more unquiet than 
ever. ^Having nothing more to do in the way of visible 
reformation, yet finding in religion no pleasures to sup- 
ply the place of the juvenile amusements 'which he had 
relinquished, he began to apprehend that he lay under 
some special malediction ; and he 'was tormented by a 
succession of fantasies which seemed likely to drive him 
to suicide or to Bedlam. 

At one time he took it into his head that all persons of 
Israelite blood would be saved, and tried to make out 
that he partook of that blood ; but his hopes were speedily 
destroyed by his father, who seerns to have had no ambition 
to be regarded as a Jew. 

At another time Bunyan was disturbed by a strange 
dilemma: “If I have not faith, I am lost; if I have 
faith, I can work miracles.'' He was tempted to cry to the 
puddles between Elstow and Bedford, “ Be ye dry," and 
to stake his eternal hopes on the event. 

Then he took up the notion that the day of grace for 
Bedford and the neighbouring villages was past; that 
all who were to he saved in that part of England were 
already converted ; and that he had begun to pray and 
strive some months too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether the Turks 
were not in the right, and the Christians in the wrong. 
Then he w’-as troubled by a maniacal impulse which 
prompted him to pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the 
parish buIL As yet, however, he was only entering the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Soon the darkness 
grew thicker. Hideous forms floated before him. Sounds 
of cursing and wailing were in his ears. His way ran 
through stench and fire, close to the mouth of the bottomless 
pit. He began to be haunted by a strange curiosity 
about the unpardonable sin, and by a morbid longing 
to commit it. But the most frightful of all the forms 
vrhich his disease took was a propensity to utter blasphemy, 
and especially to renounce his share in the benefits of 
the redemption. Night and day, in bed, at table, at work, 
evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeating close to his 
ear the words, “ Sell him, sell him." He struck at the 
hobgoblins ; he pushed them from him ; but still they 
Were ever at his side. He cried out in answer to them, 
hour after hour, “Never, never; not for thousands of 
worlds ; not for thousands." At length, worn out by 
this long agony, he suffered the fatal words to escape him, 
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Let him go if he his misery hecame 

more fearful than ever. He had done what could not be 
forgiven- He had forfeited his part of the great sacrifice. 
Like Esau, he had sold his birthright ; and there was 
no longer any place for repentance. '' None,'" he after- 
wards wrote, " knows the terrors of those days but ifyself." 
He has described his sufferings with singular energy, 
simplicity, and pathos. He envied the brutes ; he envied 
the very stones on the street, and the tiles on the houses. 
The sun seemed to withhold its light and warmth from 
him. His body, though cast in a sturdy mould, and 
though still in the highest vigour of youth, trembled whole 
days together with the fear of death and judgment. He 
fancied that this trembling was the sign set on the worst 
reprobates, the sign which God had put on Cain. The 
unhappy man's emotion destroyed his power of digestion. 
He had such pains that he expected to burst asunder 
like Judas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers 
whom he consulted, were likely to do much good in a 
case like his. His small library had received a most 
unseasonable addition, the account of the lamentable 
end of Francis Spira. One ancient man of high repute 
for piety, whom the sufferer consulted, gave an opinion 
which might well have produced fatal consequences. 
"I am afraid," said Bunyan, " that I have committed 
the sin against the Holy Gho^t."" Indeed," said the 
old fanatic, " I am afraid that you have." 

At length the clouds broke ; the light became clearer 
and clearer;, and the enthusiast who had imagined that 
he was branded with the mark of the first murderer, and 
destined to the end of the arch traitor, enjoyed peace 
and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Years 
elapsed, however, before his nerves, which had been so 
perilously overstrained, recovered their tone. When he 
had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, and was for the 
first time admitted to partake of the Eucharist, it was 
with difficulty that he could refrain from imprecating 
destruction on his brethren while the cup was passing from 
hand to hand. After he had been some time a member of 
the congregatioh, he began to preach ; and his sermons 
produced a powerful effect. He was indeed illiterate ; 
but he spoke to illiterate men. The severe training 
through which he had passed had given him such an 
experimental knowledge of all the modes of religious 
melancholy as he could never have gathered from books ; 
and his vigorous genius, animated by a fervent spirit of 
devotion, enabled him not only to exercise a great influence 
over the vulgar, but even to extort the half contemptuous 
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months elapsed before he had the fortitude to part with 
his darling sin. When this last sacrifice had been made, 
he was, even when tried by the maxims of that austere 
time, faultless. Ail Elstow talked of him as an eminently 
pious youth. But his own mind was more unquiet than 
ever, having nothing more to do in the way of visible 
reformation, yet finding in religion no pleasures to sup- 
ply the place of the juvenile amusements which he had 
relinquished, he began to apprehend that he lay under 
some special malediction; and he was tormented by a 
succession of fantasies which seemed likely to drive him 
to suicide or to Bedlam. 

At one time he took it into his head that all persons of 
Israelite blood would be saved, and tried to make out 
that he partook of that blood ; but his hopes were speedily 
destroyed by his father, who seems to have had no ambition 
to be regarded as a Jew, 

At another time Bunyan was disturbed by a strange 
dilemma: '‘If I have not faith, I am lost ; if I have 
faith, I can work miracles.” He was tempted to cry to the 
puddles between Elstow and Bedford, " Be ye dry,” and 
. to stake his eternal hopes on the event. 

Then he took up the notion that the day of grace for 
Bedford and the neighbouring villages was past ; that 
all who were to be saved in that part of England were 
already converted ; and that he had begun to pray and 
strive some months too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether the Turks 
were not in the right, and the Christians in the wrong. 
Then he was troubled by a maniacal impulse which 
prompted him to pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the 
parish bull. As yet, however, he was only entering the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, Soon the darkness 
grew thicker. Hideous forms floated before him. Sounds 
of cursing and wailing were in Ms ears. His way ran 
through stench and fire, close to the mouth of the bottomless 
pit. He began to be haunted by a strange curiosity 
about the unpardonable sin, and by a morbid longing 
to commit it. But the most frightful of ail the forms 
w^hich his disease took was a propensity to utter blasphemy, 
and especially to renounce his share in the benefits of 
the redemption. Night and day, in bed, at table, at work, 
evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeating close to his 
ear the words, “ Sell him, sell him.” He struck at the 
hobgoblins ; he pushed them from him ; but still they 
were ever at his side. He cried out in answer to them, 
hour after hour, " Never, never; not for thousands of 
worlds ; not for thousands.” At length, worn out by 
this long agony, he suffered the fatal words to escape him, 
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'‘ Let him go if his misery became 

more fearful than ever. He had done what could not be 
forgiven. He had forfeited his part of the great sacrifice. 
Like Esau, he had sold his birthright ; and there was 
no longer any place for repentance. " None/" he after- 
wards wrote, " knows the teiTors of those days but rftyself/’ 
He has described his sufferings with singular energy, 
simplicity, and pathos. He envied the brutes ; he envied 
the very stones on the street, and the tiles on the houses. 
The sun seemed to withhold its light and warmth from 
him. His body, though cast in a sturdy mould, and 
though still in the highest vigour of youth, trembled whole 
days together with the fear of death and judgment. He 
fancied that this trembling was the sign set on the worst 
reprobates, the sign which God had put on Cain. The 
unhappy man's emotion destroyed his power of digestion. 
He had such pains that he expected to burst asunder 
like Judas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers 
whom he consulted, were likely to do much good in a 
case like his. His small library had received a most 
unseasonable addition, the account of the lamentable 
end of Francis Spira. One ancient man of high repute 
for piety, whom the sufferer consulted, gave an opinion 
which might well have produced fatal consequences. 
"I am afraid," said Bunyan, " that I have committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost." " Indeed," said the 
old fanatic, " I am afraid that you have." 

At length the clouds broke ; the light became clearer 
and clearer ; . and the enthusiast who had imagined that 
he was branded with the mark of the first murderer, and 
destined to the end of the arch traitor, enjoyed peace 
and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Years 
elapsed, however, before his nerves, which had been so 
perilously overstrained, recovered their tone. When he 
had joined a Baptist society at Bedford, and was for the 
first time admitted to partake of the Eucharist, it was 
with difficulty that he could refrain from imp^recating 
destruction on his brethren while the cup was passing from 
hand to hand. After he had been some time a member of 
the congregation, he began to preach; and his/ sermons 
produced a powerful effect. He was indeed illiterate , 
but he spoke to illiterate men. The severe training 
through which he had passed had given him such an 
experiment^ knowledge of all the modes of religious 
melancholy as he could never have gathered from books ; 
and his vigorous genius, animated by a fervent spirit of 
devotion, enabled him not only to exercise a great influence 
over the vulgar, but even to extort the half contemptuous 
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admiration of scholars. Yet it was long before he ceased 
to be tormented by an impulse which urged him to utter 
words of horrible impiety in the pulpit. 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral as in 
physical diseases. It should seem that Bunyan was 
finally “relieved from the internal sufferings which had 
embittered his life by sharp persecution from without. 
He had been five years a preacher, when the Restoration 
put it in the power of the Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen 
all over the country to oppress the Dissenters ; and, of 
all the Dissenters whose history is known to us, he was 
1 perhaps the most hardly treated. In November 1660 
he was flung into Bedford gaol ; and there he remained, with 
' some intervals of partial and precarious liberty, during 
twelve years. His persecutors tried to extort from him 
a promise that he would abstain from preaching ; but he 
was Convinced that he was divinely set apart and com- 
missioned to be a teacher of righteousness, and he was 
fully determined to obey God rather than man. He 
was brought before several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, 
reviled, menaced, but in vain. He was facetiously told 
I that he was quite right in thinking that he ought not to 
I hide his gift ; but that his real gift was skill in repairing 
' old kettles. He was compared to Alexander the copper- 
smith. He was told that, if he would give up preaching 
he should be instantly liberated. He was warned that, if 
he persisted in di.sobeying the law, he would be liable to 
banishment, and that, if he were found in England after 
a certain time, his neck w'ould be stretched. His answer 
was, “ If you let me out to-day, I will preach again to- 
morrow.” Year after year he lay patiently in a dungeon, 
compared with which the W'orst prison now to be found in the 
island is a palace. His fortitude is the more extraordinary, 
because his domestic feelings were unusually strong. 
Indeed, he was considered by his stern brethren as some- 
what too fond and indulgent a parent. He had several 
small children, and among them a daughter who was 
blind, and whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He 
could not, he said, bear even to let the wind blow on her; 
and now she must suffer cold and hunger ; she must beg ; 
she must be beaten ; “ yet,” he added, " I must, I must 
do it.” "While he lay in prison he could do nothing in 
the way of his old trade for the support of his family. 
He determined, therefore, to take up a new trade. He 
learned to make long tagged thread laces ; and many 
thousands of these articles were furnished by him to the 
hawkers. "While his hands were thus busied, he had other 
employment for his mind and his lips. He gave religious 
instruction to his fellow-captives, and formed from among 
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them a little flock, of which he was himself the pastor. 
He studied iudefatigably the few books which he possessed. 
His two chief companions were the Bible and Fox's B ook 
of Martijrs, His knowledge of the Bible was such thH 
fmlm^ R^haiS^boen concordance ; and on 

tEemiarli^^ ^61 the 'BooF^ site still 

legible the ill spelt lines of doggrel in which he expressed 
his reverence for the brave sufferers, and his , implacable 
enmity to the mystical Babylon. 

\/At length he began to write, and, though it was some 
time before he discovered where his strength lay, his writings 
were not unsuccessful. They were coarse, indeed, but 
they showed a keen mother wit, a great command of the 
homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge of the 
English Bible, and a vast and dearly bought spiritual 
experience. They therefore, when the corrector of . the 
Press had improved the syntax and the spelling, were well 
received by the humbler class of Dissenters. 

\/Much of Bunyan's time was spent in controversy. He 
wrote sharply against the Quakers, whom he. seems -always 
to have held in utter abhorrence. It is, however, a remark- 
able fact that he adopted one of their peculiar fashions : 
his practice was to write, not November:.,Qr. December. 
EuTeleventhmonth and twelfth mohthT 

he wrote against the liturgy S the Church of England. 
No two things, according to him, had less affinity than the 
form of prayer and the spirit of prayer. Those, he said 
with much point, who have most of the spirit of prayer are 
air to be found in gaol ; and those who have most zeal 
for the form of prayer are all to be found at the alehouse. 
The doctrinal articles, on the other hand, he warmly 
praised, and defended against some Arminian clergymen 
who had signed them. The most acrimonious of all his 
works is his answer to Edward Fowler, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, an excellent man, but not free from the taint 
of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the chiefs of 
the sect to which he belonged. He doubtless held with 
perfect sincerity the distinguishing tenet of that sect, but 
he did not consider that tenet as one of high importance, 
and willingly joined in communion with pious Presbyterians 
and Independents. The sterner Baptists, therefore, loudly 
pronounced him a false brother. A controversy arose 
which long survived the original combatants. In our own 
time the cause which Bunyan had defended with rude 
logic and rhetoric against Kiffin and Danvers was pleaded 
by Ptobert Hall with an ingenuity and eloquence such as 
no polemical writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed the* 
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Restoration, Banyan’s confinement seems to have been 
strict. But as the passions of 16C0 cooled, as the hatred 
with, which the Puritans had been regarded while their 
reigri was recent gave place to pity, ire was less and less 
harshly treated. The distress of his family, and his own 
patienife, couragCi and piety, softened the hearts of hh 
persecutors. Like his own Christian in the cage, he found 
protectors even among the crowd of Vanity"^ Fair. iTie 
Bishop of the diocese. Dr. Barlow, is said to ha ve interceded 
for him. At length the prisoner was suffered to pass most 
of his time beyond the walls of the gaol, on condition, as 
it should seem, that he remained within the town of 
Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of the worst acts 
of one of the worst governments that England has ever 
seen. In 1671 the Cabal was in power. Charles II. had 
concluded the treaty by which he bound himself to set up 
the Roman Catholic religion in England, The first step 
which he took towards that end was to annul, by an 
unconstitutional exercise of his prerogative, all the paial 
statutes against the Roman Catholics ; and, in order to 
disgnise his real design, he annulled at tlie same time 
the penal statutes against Protestant Nonconformists, 
Bunyanwas consequently set at large. In the first wauSpi^ 
of his gratitude he published a tract in which he compared 
Charles to that humane and generous Persian king who : 
though not himself blessed with the light of the true religioiL 
favoured the chosen people, and permitted them, aft« 
years of captivity, to rebuild their beloved temple. To 
candid men, who consider how much Biinyan ha<i suffered, 
and how little he could guess the secret designs of the court, 
the unsuspicious thankfulness with which he accepted the 
precious boon of freedom will not appear to require any 
apology. 

g. Before he left Ms prison he had begun the book which 
■Tias made Ms name immortal. The history of that book 
I is remarkable. The author was, as he tells us, wri ting a 
treatise, in which he had occasion to speak of the stages 
of the Christian progress. He compared that progress, 
as many others_had compared it, to a pilgrimage. Soon 
his quick wit discovered innumerable points of similarity 
which had escaped his predecessors. Images came crowd- 
ing on Ms mind faster than he could put them into words, 
quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and horrible glens, 
soft vales, sunny pastures, a gloomy castle of wMch the 
courtyard was strewn with the sknlls and hones of murdered 
prisoners, a town all bustle and splendour, like London on 
the Lord Mayor’s Day, and the narrow path, straight as 
a rule could make it, running on up hill and down hill. 
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through city and through whd^ the Black River 

and the Shining Gate, He had found out, as most people 
would have said, by accident, as he would doubtless have 
said, by the guidance of Providence, where his powers lay. 
He had^ no suspicion, indeed, that he was producing a i 
masterpiece. He could not guess what place his aUegoryt 
would occupy in English literature ; for of English litera- 
ture he knew nothing. Those who suppose him to have 
studied the Fafry Queen might easily be confuted, if this 
were the proper place for a detailed examination of the 
passages in which the tyro allegories have been thought ‘ 
to resemble each other. The only work of fiction, in all 
probability, with which he could compare his Pilgrim, was 
his old favourite, the legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. 
He would have thought it a sin to borrow any time from 
the serious business of his life, from his expositions, his 
controversies, and his lace tags, for the purpose of amusing 
himself with what he considered merely as a trifle. It was 
only, he assures us, at spare moments that he returned to 
the House Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the 
Enchanted Ground. He had no assistance. Nobody but 
himself saw a line till the whole was complete. He then 
consulted his pious friends. Some were pleased. Others 
were much scandalised. It was a vain story, a mere 
romance, about giants, and lions, and goblins, and warriors, 
sometimes fighting with monsters, and sometimes regaled 
by fair ladies in stately palaces. The loose atheistical 
wits at WilFs might write such stuff to divert the painted 
Jezebels of the court: but did it become a minster of 
the Gospel to copy the evil fashions of the world ? There 
had been a time when the cant of such fools would have 
made Bunyan miserable. But that time was past ; and 
his mind was now in a firm and healthy state. He saw 
that in employing fiction to make truth clear and goodness 
attractive, he was only following the example which every 
Christian ought to propose to himself ; and he determined 
to print. 

The Pilgrim*s Progress stole silently into the world. 
Not a single copy of the first edition is known to be in 
existence. The year of publication has not been ascer- 
tained. It is probable that, during some months, the little 
volume circulated only among poor and obscure sectaries. 
But soon the irresistible charm of a book which gratified 
theimagination of the reader with all the action and scenery 
of a fairy-tale, which exercised his ingenuity by setting 
him to discover a multitude of curious analogies, which 
interested his feelings for human beings, frail like himself, 
and struggling with temptations from within and from 
without, which everv moment drew a smile from him by 
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some stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry, and neverthe- 
less left on Ms mind a sentiment of reverence for God and 
of sympathy for man, began to produce its elTect in 
' Puritanical circles, from wliicli plays and novels were 
strictly excluded, that e:dect was such as no work of genius, 
tliougn it were superior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote^ or to 
Othello, can ever produce on a mind accustomed to indulge 
In literary luxury* In 1678 came forth a second edition 
with additions ; and then the demand became immense. 
In the four following years the book was reprinted six 
times* ' The eighth edition, which contains the last improve- 
ments made by the author, was published in 1G82, the ninth 
in 1684, the tenth in^ 1685. The help of the engraver had 
early been called in ; and tens of thousands of children 
looked with terror and delight on execrable copperplates, 
which represented Christian thrusting his SAvord into 
Apollyon, or w^rithiiig in Ihe grasp of Giant Despair. In 
Scotland, and in some of the colonies, the Pilgrim was even 
more popular than in his native country. Biinyan has 
told us, with very pardonable Aimity, that in New England 
his dream was the daily subject of the conversation of 
thousands, and was thought Avorthy to appear in the most 
superb binding. He had numerous admirers in Holland, 
and among the Huguenots of France, With the pleasures, 
however, he experienced some of the pains of eminence. 
Knavish booksellers put forth volumes of trash under Ms 
name, and envious scribblers maintained it to be impossible 
that the poor ignorant tinker should really be the author 
of the book which was called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those who 
counterfeited' ■' him and ' those Avho slandered him. He’ 
continued to work the Goid-fidd which he had discovered, 
and to draAV from it ncAv treasures, not indeed with quite 
such ease and in quite such abundance as when the precious 
soil was stiH virgin, but yet with success Avhich left ail 
competition far behind. In 1684 appeared the second 
part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It was soon followed by the 
Holy IFor, which if the Pilgrim’s Progress did not exist, 
would be the best allegory that ever Avas wTitten. 

Bunyan^s place in society was now very different from 
what it had been. There had been a time Avhen many 
Dissenting ministers, Avho could talk Latin and read Greek, 
had affected to treat him with scorn. But his fame and 
influence now far exceeded theirs. He had so great an 
authority among the Baptists that he was popularly called 
Bishop Bunyan. His episcopal visitations were annual. 
From Bedford he rode every year to London, and preached 
there to large and attentive congregations. From London 
he went Ms circuit through the country, animating the 
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zeal of Ms brethren, collecting and distributing alms, and 
making up quarrels. The magistrates seem in general to 
have given him little trouble. But there is reason to 
believe that, in the year 1685, he was in some danger of 
again occupying his old quarters in Bedford gaol, that 
year the rash and wicked enterprise of Monmouth gave 
the Government a pretext for prosecuting the Noncon- 
formists ; and scarcely one eminent divine of the Presby- 
terian, M or Baptist persuasion remained 

unmolested. Baxter was in prison : Howe was driven 
into exile : Henry was arrested. Two eminent Baptists, 
with whom Bunyan had been engaged in controversy, 
were in great peril and distress. Danvers waa,in danger 
of being hanged; and Kiffin's grandsons were actually 
hanged. The tradition is that, during those evil days, 
Bunyan wa^ forced to disguise himself as a waggoner, and 
that he preached to his congregation at Bedford in a smock- 
frock, with a cart- whip in his hand. But soon a great 
change took place. James the Second was at open war 
with the Church, and found it necessary to court the 
Dissenters. Some of the creatures of the Government 
tried to secure the aid of Bunyan. They probably knew 
that he had written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, 
and therefore hoped that he might be equally pleased with 
the indulgence of 1687. But fifteen years of thought, 
observation, and commerce with the world had made him 
wiser. Nor were the cases exactly parallel. Charles was 
a professed Protestant : James was a professed Papist. 
The object of Charleses indulgence was disguised; the 
object of James's indulgence was patent, Bunyan was not 
deceived. He exhorted his hearers to prepare themselves 
by fasting and prayer for the danger which menaced their 
civil and religious liberties, and refused even to speak to 
the courtier who came down to remodel the corporation 
of Bedford, and who, as was supposed, had it in charge 
to offer some municipal dignity to the Bishop of the 
Baptists. . / 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. In the 
summer of 1688 he undertook to plead the cause of a son 
with an angry father, and at length prevailed on the old 
man not to disinherit the young one. This good work 
cost the benevolent intercessor his life. He had to ride 
through heav’y rain. Pie came drenched to his lodgings 
on Snow Hill, was seized with a molent fever, and died in 
a few days. He was buried in Bunhill Fields ; and the 
spot where he lies is still regarded by the Nonconformists 
with a feeling which seems scarcely in harmony with the 
stern spirit of their theology. Many Puritans, to whom 
the respect paid by Roman Catholics to the reliques and 
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tombs of saints seemed cMIdisli or sinful, are said to have 
begged mtb their d 5 dng breath that their coffins might 
be placed as near as possible to the coOin of the author ol 
the Pilgrinfs Progress, 

Thq. fame of Bunyan during his life, and during the 
century which followed his death, was indeed great, but 
was almost entirely confined to religious families of the 
middle and lower classes. Very seldom was he during 
that time mentioned with respect by any writer of great 
literary eminence. Young coupled Ills prose with the 
poetry of the wretched DTJrfey. In the Spiritual Quixote, 
the adventures of Christian are ranked ■with those of Jack 
the Giant-Killer and John Hickathrift, Cowper ventured 
to praise the great ailegorist, but did not venture to name 
him. It is a significant circumstance that, till a recent 
period, all the numerous editions of the Pilgrim's ]Progress 
were evidently meant for the cottage and the servants' 
hall. The paper, the printing, the plates, were all of the 
meanest description. In general, wdien the educated 
minority and the common people differ about the merit of 
a book, the opinion of the educated minority finally prevails. 
The Pi7^n*m's Progress is perhaps the only book about 
which, after the lapse of a buiidred years, the educated 
minority has come over to the opinion of the common 
people. 

The attempts wdiich have been made to improve and 
to imitate this book are not to be numbered. It has been 
done into verse : it has been done into modern English. 
The Pilgrimage of ^ Tender Conscience, the Pilgrimage of 
Good Intent, the Pilgrimage of Seek Truth, the Pilgrimage 
of Theophihis, the Infant Pilgrim, the Hindoo Pilgrim, 
are among the many feeble copies of the great original. 
But the peculiar glory of Bunyan is that those who most 
hated his doctrines have tried to borrow the help of his 
genius. A Catholic version of his parable may be seen 
with the head of the Virgin in the title-page. On the other 
hand, those Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not 
strong enough, may study the pilgrimage of Hephzihah, 
in which nothing will be found wffiich can he construed 
into an admission of free agency and universal redemption. 
But the most extraordinary of all the acts of Vandalism 
by which a fine work of art was ever defaced was committed 
so late as the year 1853. It was determined to transform 
the Pilgrim's Progress into a Tractarian book. The task 
was not easy : for it was necessary to make the two sacra- 
ments the^ most prominent objects in the allegory ; and 
of ail Christian theologians, avowed Quakers excepted, 
Bunyan was the one in whose system the sacraments held 
the least prominent place. However, the Wicket Gate 
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became a type of Baptism, and the House Beautiful of 
the Eucharist. The effect of this change is such as assuredly 
the ingenious person who made it never contemplated. 
For, as not a single pilgrim passes through the Wicket 
Gate in infancy, and as Faithful hurries past the House 
Beautiful without stopping, the lesson which the f^le in 
its altered shape teaches, is that none but adults ought 
to be baptized, and that the Eucharist may safely be 
neglected. Nobody would have discovered from the 
original Progress that the author was not a 

Psedobaptist. To turn his book into a book against 
Psedobaptism was an achievement reserved for an Anglo- 
Catholic divine. Such blunders must necessarily be 
committed by every man who mutilates parts of a great 
work, without taking a comprehensive view of the whole. 
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The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL*D, Including a Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides, by James Boswell, Esq, A new Edition, with 
numerous additions and Notes. By John Wilson Choker, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 5 vols. 8vo. London : 1831. 

Samuel Johnson, one of the most eminent English writers 
of the eighteenth century; was the son of Mchael Johnson^ 
who was, at the beginning of that century, a magistra of 
Lichfield, and a bookseller of great note in the midland 
counties. MichaeFs abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the 
contents of the volumes which he exposed to sale, that the 
country rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought 
him an oracle on points of learning. Between him and the 
clergy, indeed, there was a strong religious and political 
sympathy. . He was a zealous churchman, and, though he 
had qualified himself for municipal office by taking the oaths 
to the sovereigns in possession, was to the last a Jacobite 
m heart. At his house, a house which is still pointed 
out to every traveller who visits Lichfield, Samuel was horn 
on the 18th of September, 1709. In the child the physical, 
intellectual, and moral peculiarities which afterw^ards 
distinguished the man were plainly discernible ; great 
muscular strength accompanied by much awkwardness and 
many infirmities ; great quickness of parts, with a morbid 
propensity to sloth and procrastination ; a kind and 
generous heart, with a gloomy and irritable temper. He 
had inherited from his ancestors a scrofulous taint, which it 
was beyond the power of medicine to remove. His parents 
were weak enough to believe that the royal touch was a 
specific for this malady. In his third year he was taken up 
to London, inspected by the court surgeon, prayed over by 
the court chaplains, and stroked and presented with a 
piece of gold by Queen Anne. One of his earliest recollec- 
tions was that of a stately lady in a diamond stomacher and 
a long black hood. Her hand was applied in vain. The 
boy's features, which were originally noble and not irregular, 
were distorted by his malady. His cheeks were deeply 
scarred. He lost for a time the sight of one eye ; and he 
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saw but very imperfectly with tlie otlier. But the force 
of Ms mind overcame every impediiiient. Indolent as 
be was, he acquired knowledge with such ease and rapidity, 
that at every school to which lie %vas sent he was soon the 
best scholar. From sixteen to eighteen he resided at 
homcj^and was left to his own clevices. He learned much 
at this time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped 
into a multitude of books, read what was interesting, and 
passed over what was dull. An ordinary lad would have 
acquired little or no useful knowledge in such a ivay ; but 
much that w^as dull to ordinary lads w^as interesting to 
Samuel. He read little Greek ; for his proficiency in that 
language was not such that he could take much pleasure in 
the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. But he had left 
school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired, in the large and 
miscellaneous library of wiiich he now had the command, 
an extensive knowledge of Latin literature. That Augustan 
delicacy of taste, which is the boast of the great public 
schools of England, be never possessed. But he was early 
familiar with some classical WTiters, who were quite un- 
known to the best scholars in the sixth form at Eton. He 
was peculiarly attracted by the works of the great restorers 
of learning. Once, while searching for some apples, he 
found a huge folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name 
excited Ms curiosity, and he eagerly devoured hundreds 
of pages. Indeed, the dictioif ancT^^^ of his own 

Latin compositions show that he had paid at least as much 
attention to modern copies from the antique as to the 
original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, Ms 
family was sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael 
Johnson was much better qualified to pore upon books, 
and to talk about them, than to trade in them. His 
business declined : Ms debts increased ; it was with difficulty 
that the daily expenses of his household \vere defrayed. 
It was out of Ms power to support Ms son at either 
university ; but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance ; and, 
in reliance on promises which proved to be of very little 
value, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
■When the young scholar presented himself to the rulers of 
that society, they were amazed not more by his ungainly 
figure and eccentric manners than by the quantity of exten- 
sive and curious information which he had picked up during 
many months of desultory, but not unprofitable study. On 
the first day of his residence be surprised bis teachers by 
quoting Macrobius ; and one of the most learned among 
them declared, that he had never knowm a freshman of 
equal attainments. 
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At Oxford, Johnson resided during about three years. 
He was poor, even to raggedness ; and his appearance 
excited a mirth and a pity, which were equally intolerable 
to his haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle 
of Christ Church by the sneering looks which the members 
of that aristocratical society cast at the holes in his? shoes. 
Some charitable person placed a new pair at his door ; but 
he spurned them away in a fury. Distress made him, not 
servile, but reckless and ungovernable. No opulent gentle- 
man commoner, panting for one-and-twenty, could have 
treated the academical authorities with more gross dis- 
respect. The needy scholar was generally to be seen under 
the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his eSigy, 
haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in spite of his 
tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave 
him an undisputed ascendency. In every mutiny against 
the discipline of the college he was the ringleader. Much 
was pardoned, however, to a youth so highly distinguished 
by abilities and acquirements. He had early made him- 
self known by turning Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Virgilian ; 
but the translatign found many admirers, and was read with 
pleasure by Pop 6 himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the 
ordinary course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts ; 
but he was at the end of his resources. Those promises 
of support on which he had relied had not been kept. His 
family could do nothing for him. His debts to Oxford 
tradesmen were small indeed, yet larger than he could pay. 
In the autumn of 1731, he was under the necessity of 
quitting the university without a degree. In the following 
winter his father died. The old man left but a pittance ; 
and of that pittance almost the whole was appropriated 
to the support of his widow. The property to which 
Samuel succeeded amounted to no more than twenty 
pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one 
hard struggle with poverty. The misery of that struggle 
needed no aggravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings 
of an unsound body and an unsound mind. Before the 
young man left the university, his hereditary malady had 
broken forth in a singularly cruel form. He had become 
an incurable hypochondriac. He said long after that he 
had been mad all his life, or at least not perfectly sane ; 
and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than his have 
often been thought grounds sufiicient for absolving felons, 
and for setting aside wills. His grimaces, his gestures, his 
mutterings, sometimes diverted and sometimes terrified 
people who did not know him. At a dinner table he would, 
84— -N' ■ ■ ■” . . 
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in a fit of absence, stoop down and twitcb of! a lady’s shoe. 
He would amaze a drawing-room by snddeniy ejaculating 
a clause of the Lord^s Prayer. He would conceive an 
unintelligible aversion to a particular alley, and perform a 
great circuit rather than see the hateful place. He would 
set hi^ heart on touching every post in the streets through 
which he walked. If by any chance he missed a post, he 
would go hack a hundred yards and repair the omission. 
Under the influence of his disease, his senses became mor- 
bidly torpid, and his imagination morbidly active. At one 
time he would stand poring on the town clock without 
being able to tell the hour. At another, lie would distinctly 
hear his mother, who was many miles off, calling him by 
his name. But this was not the worst. A deep melancholy 
took possession of him, and gave a dark tinge to all his views 
of human nature and of human destiny. Such wretched- 
ness as he endured has driven many m en to shoot themselves 
or drown themselves. But he was under no temptation 
to commit suicide. He wms sick of life ; but he was afraid 
of death ; and he shuddered at every sight or sound which 
reminded him of the inevitable hour. In religion he found 
but little comfort during his long and frequent fits of 
dejection ; for his religion partook of his own character. 
The light from heaven shone on him indeed, but not 
in a direct line, or with its own pure splendour. The 
rays had to struggle through a disturbing 'medium : 
they reached him refracted, dulled and discoloured by 
the thick gloom which had settled on his soul ; and, though 
they might he sufficiently clear to guide him, were too 
dim to ciieer Mm. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, this celebrated 
man was left, at two-and-twenty, to fight his way through 
the world. He remained during about five years in the 
midland counties. At Lichfield, his birthplace and his 
early home, he had inherited some friends and acquired 
others. He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, a gay 
officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered there. 
Gilbert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, learning, and 
knowledge of the world, did himself honour by patronising 
the young adventurer, whose repulsive person, unpolished 
manners, and squalid garb, moved many of the petty 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood to laughter or to disgust. 
At Lichfield, however, Johnson could find no way of 
earning a livelihood. He became usher of a grammar 
school in Leicestershire ; he resided as a humble companion 
n the house of a country gentleman ; but a life of depend- 
mce was insupportable to his haughty spirit. He repaired 
o Birmingham, and there earned a few guineas by literary 
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dnidgery. In that town he printed a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book 
about Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription the poems of Politian, with notes con- 
taining a history of modern Latin verse ; but subscriptions 
did not come in ; and the volume never appeared? 

^ W leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson 
fell in love. The object of his passion was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Porter, a widow who had children as old as himself. To 
ordinary spectators, the lady appeared to be a short, fat, 
coarse woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy 
colours, and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces 
which were not exactly those of the Queensberrys and 
Lepels. To Johnson, however, whose passions were strong, 
whose eyesight was too weak to distinguish ceruse from 
natural bloom, and who had seldom or never been in the 
same room with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, as he 
called her, was the most beautiful, graceful, and accom- 
plished of her sex. That his admiration was unfeigned 
cannot be doubted ; for she was as poor as himself. She 
accepted, with a readiness which did her little honour, the 
addresses of a suitor who might have been her son. The 
marriage, however, in spite of occasional wranglings, 
proved happier than might have been expected,^ The lover 
continued to be under the illusions of the wedding-day, till 
the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monument 
he placed an inscription extolling the charms of her person 
and of her manners ; and when, long after her decease, he 
had occasion to mention her, lie exclaimed, with a tender- 
ness half ludicrous, half pathetic, '' Pretty creature I 

HJs marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself 
more strenuously than he had hitherto done. He took a 
house in the neighbourhood of his native town, and ad- 
vertised for pupils. But eighteen months passed away ; 
and only three pupils came to his academy. Indeed, his 
appearance was so strange, and his temper so violent, that 
his schoolroom must have resembled an ogre's den. Nor 
was the tawdry painted grandmother whom he called his 
Titty, well qualified to make provision for the comfort of 
young gentlemen. David Garrick, who was one of the 
pupils, used many years later, to throw the best company 
of London into convulsions of laughter by mimicking the 
endearments of this extraordinary pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
determined to seek his fortune in the capital as a literary 
adventurer. He set out with a few guineas, three acts 
of the tragedy of Irene in manuscript, and two or three 
letters of introduction from his friend W^mesley. 

Never since literature became a calling in England had 
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it been a less gainful calling tlian at the time %vhen Johnson 
took up his residence in London. In the preceding genera- 
tion a miter of eminent merit was sure to be munificently 
rewarded by the Government. The least that he could 
expect was a pension or a sinecure place ; and. if f^e showed 
any aj^itude for politics, he might hope to be a ?^!c*mber of 
Parliament, a Lord of the Treasury, an Ambassador, a 
Secretary of State. It would be easy, on the (dher hand, 
to name several wnriters of the ninetecnlli ceniury of whom 
the least successful has received forty thousand pounds 
from the booksellers. But Johnson entered on his vocation 
in the most dreary part of the dreary interval W'hicli 
separated two ages of prosperity. Literature had ceased 
to flourish under the patronage of the great, and had not 
begun to flourish under the patronage of the public. One 
man of letters, indeed, Pope, had acquired by his pen what 
was then considered as a handsome fortune, and lived on 
a footing of equality with nobles and ^Ministers of State. 
But this was a solitary exception. Even an author whose 
reputation was established, and wiiose works wxre popular, 
such an author as Thomson, wiiose Seasons were in every 
library, such an author as Fielding, wiiose Pasquin 
had had a greater run than any drama since the Beggars" 
Opera, wms sometimes glad to obtain, I>y pawning his best 
coat, the means of dining on tripe at a cooksliop under- 
ground, where be could wipe his hands, after his greasy 
meal, on the back of a Newfoundland dog, if is easy, there- 
fore, to imagine w^'hat humiliations and privations must have 
awaited the novice who had still to earn a name. One of the 
publishers to W’'hom Johnson apjilted fljr employment 
measured with a scornful eye that athletic though uncouth 
frame, and exclaimed, “You had belter get a porter's knot, 
and carry trunks/' Nor wms the advice bad, for a porter 
was likely to be as plentifully fed, and as comfortably 
lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before Johnson was 
able to form any literary connection from wliich he could 
expect more than bread for the day which was passing over 
Mm. He never forgot the generosity with which Hervey, 
who was now residing in London, relieved his wants during 
this time of trial. “ Harry Hervey," said the old philoso- 
pher many years later, “ W’'as a vicious man ; but he was 
very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall love 
him." At Hervey's table Johnson sometimes enjoyed 
feasts which were made more agreeable by contrast* But 
in general he dined, and thought that he dined well, on 
sixpennyworth of meat and a pennyworth of bread at 
an alehouse near Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he 
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endured at this time was discernible to the last in his 
temper and his deportment. His manners had never been 
courtly. They now became almost savage. Being fre- 
quently under the necessity of wearing shabby coats and 
dii'ty shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Being often 
very hungry when he sate down to his meals he coiftracted 
a habit of eating with ravenous greediness. Even to The 
end of his life, and even at the tables of the great, the sight 
of food affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds of 
prey. His taste in cookery, formed in subterranean 
ordinaries and Alamode beef-shops, was far froin delicate. 
Wlienever he was so fortunate as to have near him a hare 
that had been kept too long, or a meat pie made witli 
rancid butter, he gorged himself with such violence that 
his veins swelled, and the moisture broke out on his fore- 
head. The affronts which his poverty emboldened stupid 
and low-minded men to offer to him, would have broken 
a mean spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even to 
ferocity. Unhappily the insolence which, while it was 
defensive, V\^as pardonable, and in some sense respectable, 
accompanied him into societies where he was treated with 
courtesy and kindness. He was repeatedly provoked into 
striking those who had taken liberties with him. AH the 
sufferers, however, were wise enough to abstain from talk- 
ing about their beatings, except Osborne, the most rapacious 
and brutal of booksellers, who proclaimed everywhere that 
he had been knocked down by the huge fellow whom he 
had hired to puff the Harleian Library. 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in 
London, he was fortunate enough to obtain regular emfjloy- 
ment from Cave, an enterprising and intelligent bookseller, 
who was proprietor and editor of the Gentleman's M.agazine. 
That journal, just entering on the ninth year of its long 
existence, was the only periodical work in the kingdom which 
then had what would now be called a large circulation. 
It was, indeed, the chief source of parliamentary intelligence. 
It was not then safe, even during a recess, to publish an 
account of the proceedings of either House without some 
disguise. Gave, however, ventured to entertain his 
readers with what he called Reports of the Debates of the 
Senate of LillipuL France was Biefuscu : London was 
MHdendo : pounds were sprugs : the Duke of Newcastle 
was the Nardac Secretary of State : Lord Hardwicke was 
the Hugo Hickrad ; and Wiliiam Pulteney was 'Vilngul 
Pulnub. To write the speeches was, during several years, 
the business of Johnson. He was generally furnished 
with notes, meagre indeed, and inaccurate, of what had been 
said ; but sometimes he had to find arguments ami elo- 
quence both for the Ministry and for the OpposUiom 
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He was Mmself a Tory, not from rational conviction— 
' for Lis serious opinion was that one form of government 
was just as good or as bad as anolher— but from mere 
passion, such as inflamed the Capulets against the 
Montagues, or the Blues of the |{oinaii circus against 
the Gilens. In his infancy he had heard so nitich talk 
about the vilianies of the Whigs, anci the dangers of the 
Church, that he had become a furious |mrUsaii when 
he could scarcely speak. Etcforc he was three he had 
insisted on being taken to hear Sacheverell preach at 
Lichfield Cathedral, and had listened to the sininon with 
as much respect, and probably with as much intelligence, 
as any Staffordshire squire in the congregation. The 
work which had been begun in the imr^ery had been 
completed by the university. Oxford, wlicii Johnson 
resided there," was the most Jacobltical place in England ; 
and Pembroke was one of the most Jac(>!)ilicai colleges 
in Oxford. The prejudices which he brouglit up to London 
were scarcely less absurd than those of his own Tom 
Tempest. Charles II. and James IL were two of the 
best kings that ever reigned. Laud, a poor creature who 
never did, said, or wrote anything indicating more than 
the ordinary capacity of an old woman, was a prodigy of 
parts and learning over wdiose tomb Art and Genius still 
continued to ■weep. Hampden deserved no more honour- 
able name than that of liie zealot of relieiii()nJ' Even 
the ship-money, condemned not less flecldeiily by Falkland 
and Clarendon than by the bitlercsi Houndheads, Johnson 
would not pronounce to have lieen an unfcmslltutlonal 
impost,'. Under a Government the mildest that had ever 
been known in the world— under a OovcTriment which 
allowed to the .people an uni>re,eecleiilei! liberly of speech 
and„aetion, he fancied that he was a slave; "he assailed 
the Ministry with. obloquy w’hkh refuted Itself, and re- 
gretted the lost freedom and happiness of tiiose golden 
days in w^hich a writer who had taken but oiic-tenth 
part of the licence allowed to him would have i>een pilloried, 
mangled with the shears, whipped at the carCs tail, and 
flung into a noisome dungeon to die. He hated dissenters 
and ..stock-jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial 
Parliaments, and Continental connections, lie long had 
an aversion to the S-ebteh, an aversion of whieli he could 
not remember the commencement, but which, he owned, 
had probably originated in his abhorrence of the conduct 
of the nation during the Great Rebellion. It is easy to 
guess in what manner debates on great party questions 
were likely to be reported by a man whose Judgment 
was so much disordered by party spirit. A show of 
fairness was . indeed necessary to the prosperity of the 
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Magazine; But Johnson long afterwards owned that, 
though he had saved appearances, he had taken care 
that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it ; and, 
in fact, every passage which has lived, every passage which 
bears the marks of his higher faculties, is put into the 
mouth of some member of the Opposition. ♦ 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on these obscure 
labours, he published a work which at once placed him 
high among the writers of his age. It is probable that 
what he had suffered during his first year in London had 
often reminded him of some parts of that noble poem 
in which Juvenal had described the misery and degrada- 
tion of a needy man of letters, lodged among the pigeons' 
nests in the tottering garrets which overhung the streets 
of Rome. Pope's admirable imitations of Horace's 
Satires and Epistles hsid recently appeared, were in every 
hand, and were by many readers thought superior to the 
originals. What Pope had done for Horace, Johnson 
aspired to do for Juvenal. The enterprise was bold, and 
yet judicious. For between Johnson and Juvenal there 
was 'much in common, much more certainly than between 
Pope and Horace. 

Johnson's London appeared without his name in May . 
1738. He received only ten guineas for this stately 
and vigorous poem: but the sale was rapid, and the 
success complete. A second edition was required within 
a week. Those small critics who are always desirous 
to lower established reputations ran about proclaiming 
that the anonymous satirist was superior to Pope in Pope's 
own peculiar department of literature. It ought to be 
remembered, to the honour of Pope, that he joined heartily 
in the applause with which the appearance of a rival 
genius w^as welcomed. He made inquiries about the 
author of London. Such a man, he said, could not long 
be concealed. The name was soon discovered ; and Pope, 
with great kindness, exerted himself to obtain an academical 
degree and the mastership of a grammar school for the poor 
young poet. The attempt failed, and Johnson remained 
a bookseller's hack. 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent 
writer of the generation which was going out, and the most 
eminent writer of the generation w^hich was coming in, ever 
saw each other. They lived in very different circles, 
one surrounded by dukes and earls, the other by starving 
pamphleteers and index-makers. Among Johnson's 
associates at this time may be mentioned Boyse, ■who, 
when his shirts were pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting 
up in bed with his arms through two holes in his blankets^ 
who composed very respectable sacred poetry when lie 
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was sober, and who "was at last run over by a hackney 
coach when he was drunk ; Hoole, siirnained the meta- 
physical tailor, who, instead of attending to his measures, 
used to trace geometrical diagrams on the board where 
he sate cross-legged; and the penitcml impostor, George 
Psalmfinazar, who, after poring all day, in a humble 
lodging, on the folios of Jewish rahlns and Christian 
fathers, indulged himself at night with literary and 
theological conversation at an alehouse in the city. But 
the most remarkable of the persons with whom at ihk 
time Johnson consorted, w^as Richard Savage, an earFs son, 
a shoemaker’s apprentice, whf> had seen life in all its 
forms, who had feasted among blue ribbons In Saint James’s 
Square, and had lain with fifty pounds weight of irons on 
on his legs, in the condemned ward of Newgate* This man 
had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into 
abject and hopeless poverty. His pen hud failed him. 
His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged 
by the riotous profusion with which he squandered them 
bounty, and the ungrateful insolence witli which he rejected 
their advice. He now lived by begging. He dined on 
venison and champagne whenever he had been so fortunate 
as to borrow a guinea. If his questing had been unsuccess- 
ful, he appeased the rage of hunger with some scraps of 
broken meat, and lay down to rest imder the Piazza of 
Covent Garden in warm weather, and, in cold weather, 
as near as he could get to the furnace of a glass house. 
Yet, in his misery, he wms still an agreeable ecunpanion. 
He had an inexhaustibic store of anctuioles about that 
gay and brilliant w^orid from which he was now an outcast. 
He had observed the great men of boili parties In hours 
of careless relaxation, had seen the leadings of Opposition 
without the mask of patriotism, and had heard the Prime 
Minister roar with laughter and tel! stories not over decent. 
During some months Savage liveti in the dosest huniliarity 
with Johnson ; and then the friends parted, not without 
tears. Johnson remained in London to drudge for Cave. 
Savage went to the West of England, lived there as he 
had lived everywhere, and, in 1743, died, penniless and 
heart-broken, in Bristol gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was 
strongly excited about Ms extraordinary character, and 
his not less extraordinary adventures, a" life of him ap- 
peared widely different, from the catch-penny lives of 
eminent men which were then a staple article of manu- 
facture in Grub Street. The style was indeed deficient in 
■ease and: variety and the writer w^as evidently too partial 
to the Latin element of our language. But the lithe 
work,, with all .its. faults, was a masterpiece. No finer 
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specimen of literary biography existed in any langnage, 
living or dead ; and a discerning critic might have con- 
fidently predicted that the author was destined to be the 
founder of a new school of English eloquence. ^ 

The Life of Savaae was anonymous ; but it was weli 
known TiiTIterary^ S Johnson was the writer. 

During the three years which followed, ^ he produced no 
important work ; but he was not, and indeed could not 
be, idle. The fame of his abilities and learning continued 
to grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of parts 
and genius ; and the praise of Warburton was then no 
light thing. Such was Johnson’s reputation that, in 
1747, several eminent booksellers combined to employ him 
in the arduous work of preparing a Dictionarg of the English 
Language, in two folio volumes. The sum which they 
agreed to pay him was only fifteen hundred guineas; 
and out of this sum he had to pay several poor men of 
letters who assisted him in the humbler parts of his task. 

The prospectus of the Dictionarg he addressed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. Chesterfield had long been cele- 
brated for the politeness of his manners, the brilliancy of his 
wit, and the delicacy of his taste. He was acknowledged 
to be the finest speaker in the House of Lords. He had 
recently governed Ireland, at a momentous conjuncture, 
with eminent firmness, wisdom, and humanity ; and he had 
since become Secretary of State. He received Johnson’s 
homage with the most winning affability, and requited it 
with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a yqtj graceful 
manner, but was by no means desirous to see all his carpets 
blackened with the London mud, and his soups and wines 
thrown to right and left over the gowns of fine ladies and 
the waistcoats of fine gentlemen, by an absent, awkward 
seholar, who gave strange starts and uttered strange 
growls, who dressed like a scarecrow, and ate like a cor- 
morant. During some time Johnson continued to call on 
his patron, but, after being repeatedly told by the porter 
that his lordship was not at home, took the hint, and 
ceased to present himself at the inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have 
completed his Dfcfionarp by the end of 1750 ; but it was 
not till 1755 that he at length gave his huge volumes to the 
world. During the seven years which he passed in the 
drudgery of penning definitions and marking quotations 
for transcription, he sought for relaxation in literary labour 
of a more agreeable kind. In 1749 he published the 
Yanitg of Human Wishes, an excellent imitation of the 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal. It is in truth not easy to say 
whether the palm belongs to the ancient or to the modern 
poet. The couplets in which the fall of Wolsey is described, 
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thoagh lofty and sonorous, are feeble when compared with 
the wonderful lines which bring before us all Rome in tuimilt 
on the day of the fall of Sejanus, the laurels on the door- 
.posts, the white bull stalking towards the Capitol, the 
statues roiling from their pedestals, tlie flatterers 

of the^dis,graced minister ruiiniiig to see him dragged with 
a hook through the streets, and to have a kick at Ills carcass 
before it is hurled into the Tiber. It must be owned too 
that in the concluding passage the Christian moralist has 
not made the most of his advantages, and has fallen 
decidedly short of the sublimity of his Pagan model. On 
the other hand, JuvenaFs Hannibal must yield to Johnson's 
Charles, and Johnson's vigorous and paOietic enumeration 
of the miseries of a literary life must foe allowed to be 
superior to Juvenal's lamentation over the fate of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. 

For the copjnight of the Vaniig 0 / Human Wishes 
Johnson received only fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem,, his tragedy, 
begun many years before, was brought on the stage. His 
pupil, David Garrick, had, in 1741, made his appearance 
on a humble stage in Goodman's Fields, had at once risen 
to the first place among actors, and veas now, after several 
years of almost uninterrupted success, manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. The relation between him and his old 
preceptor was of a very singular kind. They repelled 
each other strongly, and yet attracted each other strongly. 
Nature had made them of very ciilTerent clay ; and circum- 
stances had fully brought out the natural peculiarities of 
both. Sudden prosperity had turned Garrick's head. 
Continued ad%wsity had soured Johnson's temper. 
Johnson saw with more envy than became so great a man 
the villa, the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, which 
the little mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and 
gesticulations, what wdser men had %vrilten ; and the 
exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick was galled by the 
thought that, while all the rest of the W'orld W’as applauding 
him, he could obtain from one morose cynic, whose opinion 
it was impossible to despise, scarcely any compliment not 
acidulated with scorn. Yet the twm Lichheld men had 
so many early recollections in common, and sympathised 
with each other on so many points on which they sym- 
pathised with nobody else in the vast population" of the 
capital, that, though the master -was often provoked by 
the monkey-like impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil 
by the bearish rudeness of the master, they remained 
friends till they were parted by death. Garrick now 
brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient to dis- 
please the author, yet not sufficient to make the piece 
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pleasing to the audience. The public, however, listened, 
with little emotion, but with much civility, to five acts of 
monotonous declamation. After nine representations the 
play was withdrawn. It is, indeed, altogether unsuited 
to the stage, and, even when perused in the closet, will be 
found hardly worthy of the author. He had not the 
slightest notion of what blank verse should be. A change 
in the last syllable of every other line would make the 
versification of the Yanity of Human Wishes closely 
resemble the versification of Irene, The poet, however, 
cleared, by his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copy- 
right of his tragedy, about three hundred pounds, then a 
great sum in his estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, he 
began to publish a series of short essays on morals, manners, 
and literature. This species of composition had been 
brought into fashion by the success of the Taller, and by 
the still more brilliant success of the Speciafor. A crowd 
of small writers had vainly attempted to rival Addison. 
The Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the Plain 
Dealer, the Champion, and other works of the same kind, 
had had their short day. None of them had obtained a 
permanent place in our literature ; and they are now to be 
found only in the libraries of the curious. At iength 
.Johnson undertook the adventure in which so many 
aspirants had failed. In the thirty-sixth year after the 
appearance of the last number of the Spectator, appeared the 
first number of the Rambler, From March, 1750, to March, 
1752, this paper continued to come out every Tuesday and 
Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired 
by a few eminent men. Richardson, when only five 
numbers had appeared, pronounced it equal, if not superior 
to the Spectator, Young and Hartley expressed their 
approbation not less warmly. Bubb Dodington, among 
whose many faults indifference to the claims of genius and 
learning cannot be reckoned, solicited the acquaintance 
of the writer. In consequence probably of the good 
offices of Dodington, who was then the confidential adviser 
of Prince Frederick, two of his Royal Highness's gentlemen 
carried a gracious message to the printing-office, and 
ordered seven copies for Leicester House. But these 
overtures seem to have been very coldly received. Johnson 
had had enough of the patronage of the great to last him 
all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door 
as he had haunted the door of Chesterfield, 

By the public the was at first very coldly re- 

ceived. Though the price of a number was only twopence, 
the sale did not amount to five hundred. The profits vrere 
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therefore very small. But as soon as the flying leaves 
were collected and reprinted they became popular. The 
author lived, to see thirteen thousand copies spread over 
England alone. Separate editions were poblislit^d for the 
ScotclLand Irish markets. A large party pronoimced the 
style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some essays it 
would be impossible for the writer himself to alter a single 
word for the better. Another parly, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of ha\1ng corrupted the purity 
of the English tongue. The best critics admitted that his 
diction was too monotonous, loo obviously artificial, and 
now and then turgid even to ahsiir<ilty. But they did 
Justice to' the acuteness of his observa lions on morals and 
manners, to the constant precision and frequent brilliancy 
of his language, to the weighty and magnificent eloquence 
of many serious passages, and to the solemn 3’et pleasing 
humour of some of the lighter papers. On the question of 
precedence between Addison and Johnson, a question 
which, seventy years ago, was much disputed, posterity 
has pronounced a decision from which there is no appeal. 
Sir Roger, Ms cbaplain and his butler, ^Vill Wimble and 
Will Honeycomb, the Vision of :Mirza, the Journal of the 
Retired Citizen, the Everlasting Chib, the Dunmow 
Flitch, the Loves of Hilpah and Shalum, the Visit to the 
Exchange, and the Visit to the Ahl>ey, are known to 
everybod}^ But many men and women, even of highly 
cultivated minds, are unacquainted with Squire Bluster 
and Mrs. Busy, Qulsquillus and Venustnlus, the Allegory 
of Wit and Learning, the Chronicle of the Revolutions of 
a Garret, and the sad fate of Aningalt and AJiit, 

The last Rambler was written in a sad an<l gloomy hour. 
Mrs. Johnson bad been given over by the physicians. Three 
days later she died. She left her husband almost broken- 
hearted. Many people had been surprised to see a man of 
his genius and learning stooping to every drudgery, and 
denying himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of 
supplying a sdly, affected old woman with superfluities, 
which she accepted with but little gratitude. But all his 
affection had been concentrated on her. He had neither 
brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter. To him she 
was beautiful as the Gunnings, and witty as Lady Mary. 
Her opinion of bis writings w'as more important" to Mm 
than the voice of the pit of Drury” Lane Theatre, or the 
Judgment of IM Monthly ReineiiK The chief support which 
had sustained Mm through the most arduous labour of 
his life w”as the hope that she 'would enjoy the fame and 
the profit which he anticipated from his Dictionary. She 
was gone ; and in that vast labyrinth of streets, peopled 
by eight hundred thousand human beings, be W'as alone. 
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Yet it was necessary for him to set himself, as he expressed 
it, doggedly to work. After three more laborious years, 
the Dictionary was at length complete. 

It had been generally supposed that this great work 
would be dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished 
nobleman to whom the prospectus had been adflressed. 
He well knew the value of such a compliment ; and there- 
fore, when the day of publication drew near, he exerted 
himself to soothe, by a show of zealous and at the same 
time of delicate and judicious kindness, the pride which 
he had so cruelly wounded. Since the Ramblers had ceased 
to appear, the town had been entertained by a journal 
called T/ze World, to which many men of high rank and 
fashion contributed. In two successive numbers of The 
World, the Dictionary was, to use the modern phrase, 
puffed with wonderful skill. The writings of Johnson 
were warmly praised. It was proposed that he should be 
invested with the authority of a Dictator, nay, of a Pope, 
over our language, and that his decisions about the meaning 
and the spelling of words should be received as final. His 
two folios, it was said, would of course be bought by every- 
body who could afford to buy them. It was soon known 
that these papers were mitten by Chesterfield. But the 
just resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased. 
In a letter written with singular energy and dignity of 
thought and language, he repelled the tardy advances of 
his patron. The Dictionary came forth without a dedica- 
tion. In the preface the author truly declared that he 
owed nothing to the great, and described the difficulties 
with which he had been left to struggle so forcibly and 
pathetically that the ablest and most malevolent of all the 
enemies of his fame, Horne Tooke, never could read that 
passage without tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson full Justice, 
and something more than justice. The best lexicographer 
may well be content if his productions are received by the 
world with cold esteem. But Johnson's Dictionary "w&s 
hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar work has 
ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary which 
could be read with pleasure. The definitions show' so 
much acuteness of thought and command of language, 
and the passages quoted from poets, divines, and philo- 
sophers, are so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may 
always be very agreeably spent in turning over the 
pages. TOe faults ^ the book resolve themselves, for 
the most part, into one great fault. Johnson was 
a wretched etymologist. He knew little or nothing of 
any Teutonic language except English, which indeed, 
as he wrote it, was scarcely a Teutonic language; and 
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thus iie was absolutely at tlie mercy of Juuiiis and 
Skinner. 

The Diciionary, though it raised Johnson^s fame, added 
nothing to his pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred 
.. ■guine^ which the bookseilers had a.qreed to pay him had 
■been advanced and spent before the last sheets issued 
from the Press. It is painful to relate that, twice in 
the course of the year w’^hich followed the publication 
of this great work, he was arrested and carried to 
spunging-hooses, and that he was twice indehted for his 
liberty to his excellent friend Richardson. It was still 
necessary for the man who had been formally saluted by 
the highest authority as Dictator of the English language 
to supply his wants by constant toll. He abridged his 
Dictionary. He proposed to bring out an edition of 
Shakespeare by subscription ; and many subscribers sent 
in their names, and laid down their money ; but he soon 
found the task so little to his taste that he turned to more 
attractive employments. He contributeci many papers 
to a new monthly journal, wMch was called the Literary 
Magazine. Few of these papers have much interest; 
but among them was the very best thing that he ever 
wrote, a masterpiece both of reasoning and of satirical 
pleasantry, the review of Jenyns's Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a 
series of essays, entitled the Idler. During two years these 
essays continued to appear weekly. They were eagerly 
read, widely circulated, and, indeed, impudently pirated 
while they w^ere still in the original form, and had a large 
sale when collected into volumes. The Idler may be 
described as a second part of the Eamhler^ somewhat 
livelier and somewhat weaker than the first part. 

While. Johnson was busied with his Idlers, his mother, 
who had accomplished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield. 
It was long since he had seen her ; but lie had not failed 
to contribute largely, out of his small means, to her comfort. 
In order to defray the charges of her funeral, and to pay 
some debts which she had left, he wrote a little book in 
a single week, and sent of! the sheets to the Press without 
reading them over. A hundred pounds were paid Mm for 
the copyright ; and the purchasers had great cause to be 
pleased with their bargain ; for the book was Rasselas. 

The success of Rasselas was great, though such ladies 
as Miss Lydia Languish must have been grievously dis- 
appointed when they found that the new volume from the 
circulating library was little more than a dissertation on 
the author's favourite theme, the Vanity of Human Wishes ; 
that the Prince of Abyssinia was without a mistress, and 
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the Princess without a lover ; and that the story set the 
hero and the heroine down exactly where it had taken 
them up. The style was the subject of much eager con- 
troversy. The Monthly Review and the Critical Review 
took different sides. Many readers pronounced the 
writer a pompous pedant, who would never use a word of 
two syllables where it was possible to use a word of six, 
and who could not make a waiting woman relate her 
adventures without balancing every noun with another 
noun, and every epithet with another epithet. Another 
party, not less zealous, cited with delight numerous passages 
in which weighty meaning was expressed with accuracy 
and ilustrated with splendour. And both the censure and 
the praise were merited. 

About the plan of Rasselas little was said by the critics ; 
and yet the faults of the plan might seem to invite severe 
criticism. Johnson has frequently blamed Shakespeare 
for neglecting the proprieties of time and place, and for 
ascribing to one age or nation the manners and opinions 
of another. Yet Shakespeare has not sinned in this way 
more grievously than Johnson. Rasselas and Imlac, 
Nekayah and Pekuah, are evidently meant to be Abyssi- 
nians of the eighteenth century: for the Europe which 
Imlac describes is the Europe of the eighteenth century : 
and the inmates of the Happy Valley talk familiarly 
of that law of gravitation which Newton discovered, and 
which was not fully received even at Cambridge till the 
eighteenth century. What a real company of Abyssinians 
would have been may be learned from Bruce's Travels. 
But Johnson, not content with turning filthy savages 
ignorant of their letters, and gorged with raw steaks cut 
from living cows, into philosophers as eloquent and em 
lightened as himself or his friend Burke, and into ladies 
as highly accomplished as Mrs. Lennox or Mrs. Sheridan, 
transferred the whole domestic system of England to Egypt. 
Into a land of harems, a land of polygamy, a land where 
women are married without ever being seen, he introduced 
the flirtations and jealousies of our b^l-rooms. In a land 
where there is boundless liberty of divorce, wedlock is 
described as the indissoluble compact. A youth and 
maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, 
exchange glances, reciprocate dlvilities, go home and dream 
of each other. Such,'"' says Rasselas, "" is the common 
process of marriage.-" Such it may have been, and may 
still be, in London, but assuredly not at .Cairo. A writer 
who was guilty of such improprieties had little right to 
blame the poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and 
represented Julio Romano as flourishing in the days of 
the oracle of Delphi, 
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By such exertions as have been described, Johnson 
supported himself till the year 1762. In that year a great 
change in his circumstances took place. He had from a 
child been an enemy of the reigning dynasty. His Jacobite 
prejudices had been exhibited with little disguise both in 
his works and in his cohversation. Even in his massy 
and elaborate Dictionary^ he had, with a strange want of 
taste and judgment, inserted bitter and contumelious 
reflections on the Wdiig party. The excise, which was a 
favourite resource of Wliig financiep, he had designated 
as a hateful tax. He had railed against the commissioners 
of excise in language so coarse that they had seriously 
thought of prosecuting him. He had with difliculty been 
prevented from holding up the Lord Privy Seal by name 
as an example of the meaning of the word renegade.'" 
A pension he had deflned as pay given to a State hireling 
to betray his country ; a pensioner as a slave of State hired 
by a stipend to obey a master. It seemed unlikely that 
the author of these definitions would himself be pensioned. 
But that was a time of wonders, George the Third had 
ascended the throne ; and had, in the course of a few months, 
disgusted many of the old friends, and conciliated many of 
the old enemies of his house. The city was becoming 
mutinous. Oxford was becoming loyal. Cavendishes and 
Bentincks were murmuring. Somersets and Wyndhams 
were hastening to kiss hands. The head of the treasury 
was now Lord Bute, who was a Toiy, and could have 
no objection to Johnson's Toryism. Bute washed to be 
thought a patron of men of letters ; and Johnson was one 
of the most eminent and one of the most needy men of 
letters in Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was 
graciously offered, and with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson's whole way 
of life. For the flrst time since his boyhood he no longer 
felt the daily goad urging him to the daily toil. He was 
at liberty, after thirty years of anxiety and drudgery, to 
indulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed till two 
in the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the morn- 
ing, without fearing either the printer's devE or the sheriff's 
officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to per- 
form. He had received large subscriptions for his promised 
edition of Shakespeare ; he had lived on those subscriptions 
during some years ; and he could not without disgrace 
omit to perform his part of the contract. His friends 
repeatedly exhorted Mm to make an effort; and he 
repeatedly resolved to do so. But, notwithstanding their 
exhortations and Ms resolutions, month followed month, 
year followed year, and nothing was done. He prayed 
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fervently against Ms idleness; lie determined, as often 
as he received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze 
away and trifle away his time ; but the spell under whicli 
he lay resisted prayer and sacrament. His private notes 
at this time are made up of self-reproaches. My indo- 
lence,'" he wrote on Easter eve in 1764, '■'has susik into 
grosser sluggishness. A kind of strange oblivion has 
overspread me, so that I know not what has become of 
the last year.” Easter, 1765, came, and found him still 
in the same state. My time,” he wrote, has been 
unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left 
nothing behind. My memory grows confused, and I know 
not how the days pass over me.” Happily for Ms honour, 
the charm which held him captive was at length broken 
by no gentle or friendly hand. He had been weak enough 
to pay serious attention to a story about a ghost which 
haunted a house in Cock Lane, and had actually gone 
himself, with some of his friends, at one in the morning, 
to St. John's Church, Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
. a communication from the perturbed spirit. But the spirit, 
though adjured with all solemnity, remained obstinately 
silent ; and it soon appeared that a naughty girl of eleven 
had been amusing herself by making fools of so Jnany 
philosophers. Churchill, who, confident in his powers, 
drunk with popularity, and burning with party spirit, 
was looking for some man of established fame and Tory 
politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane Ghost in three 
cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the 
book was which had been so long promised and so liberally 
paid for, and directly accused the great moralist of cheating. 
This terrible word proved effectual ; and in October, 1765, 
appeared, after a delay of nine years, the new edition of 
Shakespeare. 

This publication saved Johnson's character for honesty, 
but added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. 
The preface, though it contains some good passages, is 
not in his best manner. The most valuable notes are 
those in which he had an opportunity of showing how atten- 
tively he had during many years observed human life and 
human nature. The best specimen is the note on the 
character of Polonius. Nothing so good is to be found 
even in Wilhelm Meister's admirable examination of 
Hamlet. But here praise must end. It would be difficult 
to name a more slovenly, a more worthless edition of any 
great classic. The reader may turn over play after play 
without finding one happy conjectural emendation, or 
one ingenious and satisfactory explanation of a passage 
which had baffled preceding commentators. Johnson liacl 
In his prospectus, told the world that he was peculiarly 
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fitted for the task which he had imdertaken, because he 
had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity of taking 
a wider view of the English language than any of his 
predecessors. That his knowledge of our iiteratnre was 
extensive, is indispntable. But, unfortunately, he had 
altogelher neglected that very part of our iiterature with 
which it is especially desirable that an editor of Shakespeare 
should be conversant. It is dangerous to assert a negative. 
Yet little will be risked by the assertion, that in the two 
folio volumes of the English Dictionary there is not a single 
passage quoted from any dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age, except Shakespeare and Ben. Even from Ben the 
quotations are few, Johnson might easily, in a few months, 
have made himself well acquainted with every old play 
that was extant. But it never seems to have occurred to 
him that this was a necessary preparation for the work 
which he had undertaken. He would doubtless have 
admitted that it would be the height of absurdity in a 
man wko was not familiar with the wwks of ^Eschylus 
and Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles. Yet he 
ventured to publish an edition of Shakespeare, without 
having ever in his life, as far as can be discovered, read a 
single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, Webster, Marlowe, 
Beaumont, or Fletcher. His detractors Were noisy and 
scurrilous. Those who most loved and honoured him had 
little to say in praise of the manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duty of a commentator. He had, however, 
acquitted himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on 
his conscience, and he sank back into the repose from which 
the sting of satire had roused him. He long continued to 
live upon the fame which he had already won. He was 
honoured by the Univei'sity of Oxford with a Doctor's 
degree, by the Royal Academy %vith a professorship, and 
by the King with an interview, in which liis Majesty most 
graciously expressed a hope that so excellent a wiiter would 
not cease to write. In the interval, however, between 
1765 and 1775, Johnson published only tw’o or three 
political tracts, the longest of which he could have produced 
in forty-eight hours, if he had worked as he vrorked on the 
Life of Savage and on Rasselas. 

But though his pen was now idle Ms tongue was active. 
The influence exercised by his conversation, directly upon 
those with whom he lived, and indirectly on the whole 
literary world, was altogether without a parallel. His 
colloquial talents were indeed of the highest order. He 
had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, humour, immense 
knowledge of literature and of life, and an infinite store 
of curious anecdotes. As respected style, he spoke far 
better than he wrote. Every sentence which dropped 
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from Ms lips was as correct in structure as the most nlcelj" 
balanced period of the Rambler. But in Ms talk there were 
no pompous triads, and little more than a fair proportion 
of words in ositg and aiion. All was simplicity, ease, and 
vigour. He uttered his short, weighty, and pointed 
sentences with a power of voice, and a Justness and%nergy 
of emphasis, of which the effect was rather increased than 
diminished by the rollings of his huge form, and by the 
asthmatic gaspings and puffings in wffiich the peals of his 
eloquence generally ended. Nor did the laziness wliicli 
made him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him 
from giving instruction or entertainment orally. To 
discuss questions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, in lan- 
guage so exact and so forcible that it might have been 
printed without the alteration of a word, was to him no 
exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, as be said, to fold 
his legs and have his talk out. He was ready to bestow 
the overflowings of his full mind on anybody who would 
start a subject, on a fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or 
on the person wffio sate at the same table with Mm 
in an eating-house. But his conversation was nowhere so 
brilliant and striking as when he was surrounded by a few 
friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled them, as 
he once expressed it, to send Mm back every ball that he 
threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves into a 
club, which gradually became a formidable power in the 
commonwealth of letters. The verdicts pronounced bv 
this conclave on new books were speedily known over ail 
London, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition in 
a day, or to condemn the sheets to the service of the trunk- 
ipaker and the pastrycook. Nor shall we think this strange 
when we consider what great and various talents arid 
acquirements met in the little fraternity. Goldsmith was 
; the representative of poetry and light literature, Reynolds 
of the arts, Burke of political eloquence and political 
philosophy. There, too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian, 
and Jones, the greatest linguist of the age. Garrick 
brought to the meetings his inexhaustible pleasantry, his 
incomparable mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of 
stage effect. Among the most constant attendants were 
two high-born and high-bred gentlemen, closely bound 
together by friendship, bnt of widely different characters 
and habits ; Bennet Langton, distinguished by his skill 
in Greek literature, by the orthodoxy of his opinions, and 
by the sanctity of his life ; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned 
for his amours, his knowledge of the gay world, his fastidious 
taste, and Ms sarcastic wit. To predominate over such a 
society was not easy. Yet even over such a society Johnson 
predominated. Burke might indeed have disputed the 
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supremacy to which others were under the necessity of 
submitting. But Burke, though not generally a very 
patient listener, was content to take the second part when 
Johnson was present* and the club itself, consisting of 
so many eminent men, is to this day popularly designated 
as JoMnson's Club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to 
whom it has owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet 
who was regarded wuth little respect by his brethren, 
and had not without difficulty obtained a seat among them. 
This was James Boswell, a young Scotch lawyer, heir to 
an honourable name and a fair estate. That he was a 
coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, garru- 
lous, was obvious to all who were acquainted with Mm. 
That he could not reason, that he had no wit, no humour, 
no eloquence, is apparent from his wTitings. And yet his 
writings are read beyond the Mississippi, and under the 
Southern Cross, and are likely to be read as long as the 
English exists, either as a living or as a dead language. 
Nature had made him a slave and an idolater. His mind 
resembled those creepers which the botanists call parasites, 
and which can subsist only by clinging round the stems 
and imbibing the juices of stronger plants. He must have 
fastened himself on somebody. He might have fastened 
himself on Wilkes, and have become the fiercest patriot 
in the Bill of Rights Society. He might have fastened 
himself on Wliitheld, and have become the loudest field 
preacher among the Calvinisiic I\lethodists. In a happy 
hour he fastened himself on Johnson. The pair might 
seem ill matched. For Johnson had early been prejudiced 
against BoswelTs country. To a man of Johnson's strong 
understanding and irritable temper, the silly egotism and 
adulation of Boswell must have been as teasing as the 
constant buzz of a fly. Johnson hated to be questioned ; 
and Boswell was eternally catechising him on all kinds of 
subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as, 
What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower 
with a baby ? '' Johnson was a water drinker and Boswell 
was a winebibber; and liicteed little Bettei^than 
SE It was impossible that there should he perfect hai’inony 
between two such companions. Indeed, the great man 
was sometimes provoked into fits of passion, in which he 
said things which the small man, during a few hours, 
seriously resented. Every quarrel, however, was soon 
made up. During twenty years the disciple continued to 
worship the master: the master continued to scold the 
disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends 
ordinarily resided at a great distance from each other. 
Boswell practised in the Parliament House of Edinburgh, 
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and could pay only occasional visits to London. During 
those visits his chief business was to watch Johnson, to 
discover all Johnson's habits, to turn the conversation 
to subjects about which Johnson was likely to say some- 
thing remarkable, and to fill quarto note-books with minutes 
of what Johnson had said- In this way were gatheii^d the 
materials, out of which was afterwards constructed the 
most interesting biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a 
connection less important indeed to his fame, but much 
more important to his happiness, than his connection 
with Boswell. Henry Thrale, one of the most opulent 
brewers in the kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated 
understanding, rigid principles, and liberal spirit, was 
married to one of those clever, kind-hearted, engaging, 
vain, pert, young women, who are perpetually doing or 
saying what is not exactly right, but who, do or say what 
they may, are always agreeable. In 1765 the Thrales 
became acquainted with Johnson, and the acquaintance 
ripened fast into friendship. They were astonished and 
delighted by the brilliancy of his conversation. They 
were flattered by finding that a man so widely celebrated 
preferred their house to any other in London. Even the 
peculiarities which seemed to unfit him for civilised society, 
his gesticulations, his rollings, his puffings, his mutterings, 
the strange way in which he put on his clothes, the ravenous 
eagerness with which he devoured his dinner, his fits of 
melancholy, his fits of anger, his frequent rudeness, his 
occasional ferocity, increased the interest which his new 
associates took in him. For these things were the cruel 
marks left behind by a life which had been one long conflict 
with disease and with adversity. In a vulgar hack writer, 
such oddities would have excited only disgust. But in a 
man of genius, learning, and virtue, their effect was to add 
pity to admiration and esteem. Johnson soon had an 
apartment at the brewery in Southwark, and a still more 
pleasant apartment at the villa of his friends on Streatham 
Common. A large part of every year he passed in those 
abodes— -abodes which must have seemed magnificent and 
luxurious indeed, when compared with the dens in vliich 
he had generally been lodged. But his chief pleasures 
were derived from what the astronomer of his Abyssinian 
tale called the endearing elegance of female friendship.'* 
Mrs. Thrale rallied him, soothed him, coaxed him, and, if 
she sometimes provoked him by her flippancy, made ample 
amends by listening to his reproofs with angelic sweetness 
of temper. When he was diseased in body and in mind, 
she was the most tender of nurses. No comfort that weaitli 
could purchase, no contrivance that womanly ingenuity. 
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set to work by womanly compassion, , could devise., was 
wanting to bis sick room. He requited lier kiiidiiess by 
an affection pure as the alfection of a father, 3'et delicately 
tinged with a gallantry, which, though awkward, mast 
have been more flattering than the attentions of a crowd 
of the fools who gloried in the names, now obsolete, of Buck 
and Maccaroni. It should seem that a full half of Johnson's 
life, during about sixteen years, w^as passed under the roof 
of the Thrales. He accompanied the family sometimes to 
Bath, and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales and once 
to Paris. But he had at the same time a house in one of 
the narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Fleet Street 
In the garrets was his library, a large and miscellaneous 
collection of books, failing to pieces and begrimed with 
dust. On a iovrer floor he sometimes, but very rarely, 
regaled a friend with a plain dinner, a veal pie, or a leg of 
lamb and spinage, and a rice pudding. Nor was the 
dw^ening uninhabited during his long absences. It was the 
home of the most extraordinai'y assemblage of inmates 
that ever was brought together. At the head of the 
establishment Johnson had placed an old lady named 
Williams, whose chief recommendations were her blindness 
and her poverty. But, in spite of her murmurs and 
reproaches, he gave an asylum to another lady who 
was as poor as herself, Mrs. Desmoulins, wdiose family he 
had kno-wn many years before in Staffordshire. Boom 
w^as found for the daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, and for 
another destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as 
Bliss Carmichael, but whom her generous host called Polly. 
An old quack doctor named Level t, who bled and dosed 
coabheavers and hackney coachmen, and received for fees 
crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and sometimes 
a little copper, completed this strange menagerie. All 
these poor creatures were at constant war with each other, 
and with Johnson's negro servant Frank. Sometimes, 
indeed, they transferred their hostilities from the servant 
to the master, complained that a better table was not kept 
for them, and railed or maundered till their benefactor 
was glad to make his escape to Streatham, or to the Bfitre 
Tavern. And yet he, 'who ivas generally the haughtiest 
and most irritable of mankind, who was but too prompt 
to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of 
a purse-proud bookseller, or of a noble and po^verful patron, 
bore patiently from mendicants, who, but for his bounty, 
must have gone to the workhouse, insults more provoking 
than those for which he had knocked dowm Osborne and 
bidden defiance to Chesterfield. Year after year Mrs. 
BVilliams and Mrs. Desmoulins, Polly and Levett, con- 
tinued to torment Mm and to live upon him. 
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The course of life which has been described, was inter- 
rupted in Johnson's sixty-fourth year by an important 
event. He had early read an account of the Hebrides, 
and had been much interested by learning that there was 
so near him a land peopled by a race which was still as rude 
and simple as in the Middle Ages. A wish to become 
intimately acquainted with a state of society so utterly 
unlike all that he had ever seen frequently crossed his 
mind. But it is not probable that his curiosity wouici 
have overcome his habitual sluggishness, and his love of 
the smoke, the mud, and the cries of London, had not 
Boswell importuned him to attempt the adventure and 
offered to be his squire. At length, in August, 1773, 
Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged courage- 
ously into what was then considered, by most Englishmen, 
as a dreary and perilous wilderness. After wandering 
about two months through the Celtic region, sometimes in 
rude boats which did not protect him from the rain, and 
sometimes on small shaggy ponies which could hardly 
bear Ms weight, he returned to his old haunts with a mind 
full of new images and new theories. During the following 
year he employed himself in recording his adventures. 
About the beginning of 1775, his Journey to the Hebrides was 
published, and was, during some weeks, the chief subject 
of conversation in all circles in which any attention was 
paid to literature. The book is still read with pleasure. 
The narrative is entertaining ; the speculations, whether 
sound or unsound, are always ingenious ; and the style, 
though too stiff and pompous, is somewhat easier and more 
graceful than that of his early writings. His prejudice 
against the Scotch had at length become little more than 
matter of jest ; and whatever remained of the old feeling 
had been effectually removed by the kind and respectful 
hospitality with which he had been received in every part 
of Scotland. It was, of course, not to be expected that 
an Oxonian Tory should praise the Presbyterian polity 
and ritual, or that an eye accustomed to the hedgerows 
and parks of England should not be struck by the bareness 
of Berwickshire and East Lothian. But even in censure 
Johnson's tone is not unfriendly. The most enlightened 
Scotchmen, with Lord Mansfield at their head, were well 
pleased. But some foolish and ignorant Scotchmen were 
moved to anger by a little unpalatable truth which was 
mingled with much eulogy, and assailed him whom they 
chose to consider as the enemy of their country with libels 
much more dishonourable to their country than anything 
that he had ever said or written. They published para- 
graphs in the newspapers, articles in the magazines, six- 
penny pamphlets, five shilling books. One scribbler 
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abused Johnson for being blear-eyed ; aiiotlier for being 
a pensioner; a third informed the world that one of the 
Doctor’s uncles had been convicted of felony in Scotland, 
and had found that there was In that country one tree 
capable of supporting the weight of an Englishnian. Mac- 
pherso|», whose Fingal had been proved in the J&urneij to 
be an impudent forgery, threatened to take vengeance 
with a cane. The only effect of this threat was that John- 
son reiterated the charge of forgery in the most cont-empt-: 
nous terms, and walked about, during some time, with a 
cudgel, which, if the impostor had not been too wise to 
encounter it, would assuredly have descended upon him, 
to borrow the sublime language of his own epic poem, 
like a hammer on the red son of the furnace/’ 

Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. 
He had early resolved never to be drawn into controversy ; 
and he adhered to his resolution with a steadfastness which 
is the more extraordinary, because he was, both intellec- 
tuaily and morally, of the stuff of wiiich controversialists 
are made. In conversation, he was a singularly eager, 
acute, and pertinacious disputant. ^^Thten at a loss for 
good reasons, he had recourse to sophistry ; and when 
heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of sarcasm 
and invective. But when he took his pen in his hand, 
his whole character seemed to be changed. A hundred 
bad writers misrepresented him and reviled him ; but not 
one of the hundred could boast of having been thought 
by him worthy of a refutation, or even of a retort. The 
Kenricks, Campbells, MacNicols, and Hendersons, did tbelr 
best to annoy him, in the hope that he would give them 
importance by answering them. But the reader will in 
vain search his works for any allusion to Kenrick or Camp- 
bell, to MacNicol or Henderson. One Scotchman, bent 
on vindicating the fame of Scotch learning, defied him to 
the combat in a detestable Latin hexameter. 

" Maxime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum/’ 

But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had 
learned, both from his own observation and from literary 
history, in which he was deeply read, that the place of books 
in the public estimation is fixed, not by what is written 
about them, but by wbat is wrritten in them ; and that an 
author whose works are likely to live is very unwise if he 
stoops to wrangle with detractors w’'hose works are certain 
to die. He always maintained that fame was a shuttlecock 
which could be kept up only by being beaten back, as well 
as beaten forward, and which would soon fall if there were 
only one battledore. No saying was oftener in his mouth 
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than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that no man was 
ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the 
Journey to the Hebrides, Johnson did what none of his 
envious assailants could laave done, and to a certain extent 
succeeded in writing himself down. The disputes between 
England and her American colonies had reached a point at 
which no amicable adjustment was possible. Civil war 
was evidently impending ; and the Ministers seem to have 
thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with advan- 
tage be employed to inflame the nation against the Opposi- 
tion here, and against the rebels beyond the Atlantic. He 
had already written two or three tracts in defence of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the Government ; and those 
tracts, though hardly worthy of him, were much superior 
to the crowd of pamphlets which lay on the counters of 
Almon and Stockdale. But Ms Taxation No Tyranny 
was a pitiable failure. The very title was a silly phrase, 
which can have been recommended to his choice by nothing 
but a jingling alliteration which he ought to have despised. 
The arguments were such as boys use in debating societies. 
The pleasantry was as awkward as the gambols of a hippo- 
potamus. Even Boswell was forced to own that, in this 
unfortunate piece, he could detect no trace of his master's 
powers. The general opinion was that the strong faculties 
which had produced the Dictionary and the Rambler were 
beginning to feel the effect of time and of disease, and 
that the old man would best consult his credit by writing 
no more. 

But this was a great mistake. Johnson had failed, 
not because his mind was less vigorous than when he 
-WTOte Rasselas in the evenings of a week, but because he 
had foolishly chosen, or suffered others to choose for him, 
a subject such as he would at no time have been competent 
to treat. He was in no sense a statesman. He never 
willingly read or thought or talked about affairs of State* 
He loved biography, literary history, the history of manners ; 
but political history wms positively distasteful to Mm. 
The question at issue between the colonies and the mother 
country was a question about which he had really nothing 
to say. He failed, therefore, as the greatest men must ' 
fail when they attempt to do that for which they are unfit ; 
as Burke would have failed if Burke had tried to "write 
comedies like those of Sheridan ; as Reynolds would have 
failed if Reynolds had tried to paint landscapes like those 
of Wilson. Happily, Johnson soon had an opportunity 
of proving most signally that his failure was not to be as- 
eribed to intellectual decay. 

On Easter eve, 1777, some persons, deputed by a meeting 
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wMgIi consisted of forty of tlie first bookseilers in London, 
called upon Mm. Thougii he had some scrnples about 
doing business at that season, he received Ms visitors with 
much civility. They came to iiiforni Mm that a new 
edition of the English poets, from Cowley downwards, was in 
contemplation, and to ask him to furnish short biographical 
prefaces. He readily undertook the task, a task for which 
lie was pre-eminently qualified. His knowledge of the 
literary history of England since the Best ora lion was 
unrivalled. That knowledge he had derived partly from 
books, and partly from sources w^hicli had long been dosed ; 
from old Grub Street traditions ; from the talk of forgotten 
poetasters and pamphleteers who had long been lying in 
parish vaults ; from the recollections of such men as 
Gilbert ^Yalmesley, who had conversed with the wits of 
Button ; Gibber, wiio had mutilated the plays of two 
generations of dramatists ; Orrery, who had been admitted 
to the society of Swift; and Savage, who had rendered 
services of no very honourable kind to Pope. The bio- 
grapher therefore sate dowm to his task with a mind full 
of matter. He had at first intended to give only a para- 
graph to every minor poet, and only four or five pages to the 
greatest name. But the flood of anecdote and criticism 
overflowed the narrow channel. The w^ork, which was 
originally meant to consist only of a few sheets, swelled 
into ten volumes, small volumes, it is true, and not closely 
printed. The first four appeared in 1779, the remaining 
six in 1781. 

The Lives of the Poets are, on the wiiole, the best of 
Johnson's works. The narratives are as entertaining as 
any novel. The remarks on life and on human nature are 
eminently shrewd and profound. The criticisms are often 
excellent, and, even -when grossly and provokingly unjust, 
well deserve to be studied* For, however erroneous they 
may he, they are never silly. They are the Judgments of 
a mind trammelled by prejudice and deficient in sensibility, 
but vigorous and acute. They, therefore, generally contain 
a portion of valuable truth which deserves to he separated 
from the alloy ; and, at the very w^orst, they mean some- 
thing, a praise to which much of what is called criticism in 
. our lime has no pretensions. 

Savage's Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had appeared 
in 1744. Whoever, after reading that life, will turn to the 
other lives will be struck by the difference of style. Since 
Johnson had been at ease in his circumstances he had 
written little and had talked much. When, therefore, he, 
after the lapse of years, resumed his pen, the mannerism 
which he had contracted while he was in the constant habit 
of elaborate composition was less perceptible than formerly ; 
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and Ms diction freqiaentiy had a coUoquiai ease which it 
had formerly wanted. The improvement may be discerned 
by a skilful critic in the Journey io the Hebrides, and la the 
Lives of the Poets Is so obvious that it cannot escape the 
notice of the most careless reader. 

Among the Lives the best are perhaps those of Cd^ley, 
Dryden, and Pope. The very worst is, beyond all doubt, 
that of Gray. 

This great \¥ork at once became popular. There was, 
indeed, much just and much unjust censure ; but even 
those who were loudest in blame were attracted by the 
book in spite of themselves. Malone computed the gains 
of the publishers at five or six thousand pounds. But 
the writer was very poorly remunerated. Intending at 
first to write very short prefaces, he had stipulated for 
only two hundred guineas. The booksellers, when they 
saw how far his performance had surpassed his promise, 
added only another hundred. Indeed, Johnson, though 
he did not despise, or affect to despise money, and though 
Ms strong sense and long experience ought to have qualified 
Mm to protect his own interests, seems to have been 
singularly unskilful and unlucky in Ms literary bargains. 
He was generally reputed the first English writer of his 
time. Yet several writers of his time sold their copyrights 
for sums such as he never ventured to ask. To give a 
single instance, Robertson received four thousand five 
hundred pounds for the History of Charles V, ; and it is no 
disrespect to the memory of Robertson to say that the 
History of Charles V. is both a less valuable and a less 
amusing book than the Lives of the Poets. 

Johnson was now in Ms seventy-second year. The 
infirmities of age were coming fast upon him. That 
inevitable event of wMch he never thought without horror 
was brought near to him ; and his whole life w^as darkened 
by the shadow of death. He had often to pay the cruel 
price of longevity. Every year he lost what could never 
be replaced. The strange dependents to whom he had given 
shelter, and to whom, in spite of their faults, he was strongly 
attached by habit, dropped off one by one ; and, in the 
silence of his home, he regretted even the noise of their 
scolding matches. The kind and generous Thrale was no 
more ; and it would have been well if his wife had been 
laid beside Mm. But she survived to be the laughing- 
stock of those who had envied her, and to draw from the 
eyes of the old man who had loved her beyond anything 
in the world, tears far more bitter than he would have shed 
over her grave. With some estimable, and many agreeable 
qualities, she was not made to be independent. The 
control of a mind more steadfast than her own was necessary 
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to her respectability. While she was restrained by her 
husband, a man of sense and firmness, indulgent to her 
taste in trifles, but always the midisputed master of his 
house, her worst oifences had been impertinent jokes, white 
lies, and short fits of pettishness ending in sunny good 
humair. But he was gone ; and she was left an opulent 
widow of forty, with strong sensibility, volatile fancy, and 
slender judgment. She soon fell in love with a music- 
master from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself could 
discover anything to admire. Her pride, and perhaps 
some better feelings, struggled hard against this degrading 
passion. But the struggle irritated her nerves, soured 
her temper, and at length endangered her health. Con- 
scious that her choice was one which Johnson could not 
approve, she became desirous to escape from his inspection. 
Her manner towards him changed. She W’as sometimes 
cold and sometimes petulant. She did not conceal her 
joy when he left Streatham ; she ne%'er pressed him to 
return ; and, if he came unbidden, she received him in a 
manner w'Mch convinced him that he was no longer a 
welcome guest. He took the very intelligible hints which 
she gave. He read, for the last time, a chapter of the 
Greek Testament in the library which had been formed 
by himself. In a solemn and tender prayer he commended 
the house and its inmates to the Divine protection, and, 
with emotions which choked his voice and convulsed his 
powerful frame, left for ever that beloved home for the 
gloomy and desolate house behind Fleet Street, where 
the few and evil days wiiich still remained to him were 
run out. Here, in June, 1783, he had a paralytic stroke, 
from wdiich, however, he recovered, and which does not 
appear to have at all impaired his intellectual faculties. 
But other maladies came thick upon him. His asthma tor- 
mented him day and night. Dropsical symptoms made 
their appearance. While sinking under a complication 
of diseases, he heard that the woman whose friendship had 
been the chief happiness of sixteen years of his life, had 
married an Italian fiddler; that all London was crying 
shame upon her ; and that the newspapers and magazines 
were filled with allusions to the Ephesian matron and the 
two pictures in Hamlet He vehemently said that he would 
try to forget her existence. He never uttered her name. 
Every memorial of her which met his eye he flung into the 
fire. She meanwhile fled from the laughter and hisses of 
her countrymen and colintrywomen to a land wrhere she 
was unknown, hastened across IMount Genis, and learned, 
while passing a merry Christmas of concerts and lemonade 
parties at Milan, that the great man with whose name hers 
is inseparably associated, had ceased to exist. 
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He had, in spite of mnch mental and mnch bodily 
afiliction, clung vebementiy to life. The feeling described 
in that fine but gloomy paper which closes the series of his 
Idlers seemed to grow stronger in him as his last hour drew 
near. He fancied that he should be able to draw his 
breath more easily in a southern climate, and w'ould prob- 
ably have set out for Rome and Naples but for his fear 
of the expense of the journey. That expense, indeed, 
he had the means of defraying ; for he had laid up about 
two thousand pounds, the fruit of labours which had made 
the fortune of several publishers. But was unwilling 
to break in upon this hoard, and he seems to have wished 
even to keep its existence a secret. Some of Ms Mends 
hoped that the Government might be induced to increase 
Ms pension to six hundred pounds a year, but this hope 
was disappointed, and he resolved to stand one English 
winter more. That winter was his last. His legs grew" 
weaker ; his breath grew shorter ; the fatal water gathered 
fast, in spite of incisions which he, courageous against pain, 
but timid against death, urged his surgeons to make deeper 
and deeper. Though the tender care which had mitigated 
his sufferings during months of sickness at vStreatham w’as 
withdrawn, he was not left desolate. The ablest physicians 
and surgeons attended him, and refused to accept fees from 
him. Burke parted from him with deep emotion. Wind- 
ham sate much in the sick room, arranged the pillow^s, and 
sent his own servant to watch at night by the bed. Frances 
Burney, whom the old man had cherished with fatherly 
kindness, stood weeping at the door; while Langton, 
whose piety eminently qualified him to be an adviser and 
comforter at such a time, received the last pressure of his 
friend's hand wnthin. When at length the moment, 
dreaded through so many years, came close, the dark cloud 
passed away from Johnson's mind. His temper became 
unusually patient and gentle ; he ceased to think with 
terror of death, and of that which lies beyond death ; and 
he spoke much of the mercy of God, and of the propitiation 
of Christ. In this serene frame of mind he died on the 
13th of December, 1784. He was laid, a week later, in 
Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom 
he had been the Mstorian, — Cowley and Denham, Dryden 
and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his works — the Lives 
of the Poets and, perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
excepted— has greatly diminished. His Bictionarij has 
been altered by editors till it can scarcely be called his. 
An allusion to Ms Rambler or Ms Idler is not readily appre- 
hended in literary circles. The fame even of Easseias 
has grown somewhat dim. But though the celebrity of 
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the. writings may have declined, the celebrity of the writer, 
strange to say, is as great as ever. " Boswell’s book has 'done 
for him more than the best of his owm books could do.. ■■ The 
memory of other authors Is kept alive by their works* But 
the memo:^ of Johnson keeps many of his works alive. 
The Md philosopher is still among us in 'the brown coat with 
the metd buttons and the shirt which might to be at 'Wash, 
blinking, puffing, rolling his head, drumming' with Ms 
fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, and swallowing his 
tea in oceans. No human being who has been more than 
seventy years In the grave is so w^eli known to us. And it 
is hut just to say that our intimate acquaintance with 
wdiat he would himself have called the aiifractuosities of 
his intellect and of his temper, serves only to strengthen 
our conviction that he was both a great and a good man. 
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That what is called the history of the Kings and early 
Consuls of Rome is to a great extent fabulous, few scholars 
have, since the time of Beaufort, ventured to deny. It is 
certain that, more than three hundred and sixty years 
after the date ordinarily assigned for the foundation of 
the city, the public records were, with scarcely an exception, 
destroyed by the Gauls. It is certain that the oldest 
hnnals of the commonwealth were compiled more than a 
century and a half after this destruction of the records. 
It is certain, therefore, that the great Latin writers of the 
Augustan age did not possess those materials, without 
which a trustworthy account of the infancy of the republic, 
could hot possibly be framed. Those writers own, indeed, 
that the chronicles to which they had access were filled 
with battles that were never fought, and Consuls that were 
never inaugurated ; and we have abundant proof that, 
in these chronicles, events of the greatest importance, such 
as the issue of the war with Porsena, and the issue of the 
war with Brennus, were grossly misrepresented. Under 
these circumstances a wise man will look with great sus- 
picion on the legend which has come down to us. He will 
perhaps be inclined to regard the princes who are said 
to have founded the civil and religious institutions of Rome, 
the son of Mars, and the husband of Egeria, as mere mytho- 
logical personages, of the same class with Perseus and Ixion. 
As he draws nearer and nearer to the confines of authentic 
history, he will become less and less hard of belief. He 
will admit that the most important parts of the narrative 
have some foundation in truth. But he will distrust almost 
alL the details, not only because they seldom rest on any 
solid evidence, but also because he will constantly detect 
in them, even when they are within the limits of physical 
possibility, that peculiar character, more easily under- 
stood than defined, which distinguishes the creations of 
the imagination from the realities of the world in which 
we live. 

The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical 
than anything else in Latin literatiire. The loves of the 
Vestal and the God of War, the cradle laid among the 
reeds of Tiber, the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd^s 
84 — -o 449 
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cabin, tlie recognition, tbe fratrlcicle, tlie rape of tbe 
Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall of Hostus Hostllins, 
the struggle of ISlettus Curtins tiii’ougti the marsh,. ..the 
•women rushing with torn rmmeiit and dishevelled hair 
between their fathers and their !insbaiiHi7* * l^***Blg^^ 
meetif gs of Numa and the Nymph .by the well in the sacred 
grove, the fight of the. three Ro.ma!is and the three A!ba.iis, 
the purchase of the Sibylline books, the crime of Tuliia, 
the simiiiated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply of. 
the Delphian oracle to the Tarquins, tlie WTongs of Lucretia, 
the heroic actions of Horatius Codes, of Sccevola, and .of 
Clcelia, the Battle of Regilius won by the aid of Castor and 
Pollux, the defence of Cremera, the touching story of 
Co.rioIanus, the still more touching story of Virginia, the 
wild legend about the draining of the Alban lake, the 
combat between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, ar^ 
among the many instances which wEi at once suggest 
themselves to every reader. 

In the narrative of Livy, wdio was a man of fine imagina- 
tion, these stones retain much of their genuine character. 
Nor could even the tasteless Dionysius distort and mutilate 
them into mere prose. The poetry shines, in spite of him, 
through the dreary pedantry of Ms eleven books. It is 
discernible in the most tedious and in the most superficial 
modern works on the early times of Rome, it enlivens 
the dulness of the Universal lUstonj, and gives a charm to 
the most meagre abridgments of Goldsmith. 

Even in the age of Plutarch there were discerning men 
who rejected the popular account of the foundation of 
Rome, because that account appeared to them to have the 
air, not of a histor^q but of romance or a drama. Plutarch, 
who was displeased at their incredulity, had nothing better 
to say in reply to their arguments than that chance some- 
times turns poet, and produces trains of events not to be 
distinguished from the most elaborate plots which are 
constructed by art.^ But though the existence of a 
poetical element in the early history of the Great City was 
detected so many years ago, the first critic who distinctly 
saw from what source that poetical element had been de- 
rived w^as James Perlzonlus, one of the most acute and 

* flip imois iffrl rh dpafxariKhy Ktd TrKac’fiarwdes'" ov det dl 

airicrrety, rvx^y otmy Trmr}fLdr<av trifitovpyds ^crTi . — Plut 

Rom. viii. This remarkable passage has been more grossly 
misinterpreted tiian any other in the Greek language, where the 
sense was so obvious. The Latin version of Cruscrius, the French 
version of Amyot, the old English version by several bands, and the 
later English version by Langhornc, are all equally destitute of 
every trace of the meaning of the original. None of the translators 
saw even that sotuffia is a poem. They aH render it an event. 
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learned antiquaries of the seventeenth century. His 
theory, which, in Ms own days, attracted little or no 
’notice, was revived in the present generation by^Niebuiir, 
a man who would have been the first writer of his time, if 
his talent for communicating truths had borne any pro- 
portion to his talent for investigating them. Thatdheory 
had been adopted by several eminent scholars of our own 
country, particularly by the Bishop of St. David's, by 
Professor Malden, and by the lamented Arnold. It appears 
to be now generally received by men conversant with 
classical antiquity ; and indeed it rests on such strong 
proofs, both internM and external, that it will not be easily 
subverted. A popular exposition of this theory, and of 
the evidence by which it is supported, may not be '^dtliout 
interest even for readers who are unacquainted with the 
ancient languages. 

The Latin literature which has come dovm to us is of 
later date than the commencement of the Second Punic War, 
and consists almost exclusively of works fashioned on 
Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, lyric, 
and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin epic 
poetry is the feeble echo of the Iliad and Odgsseg. The 
best Latin eclogues are imitations of Theocritus. The 
plan of the most finished didactic poem in the Latin tongue 
was taken from Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are bad 
copies of the masterpieces of Sophocles and Euripides. 
The Latin comedies are free translations from Demophilus, 
Menander, and Apollodoriis. The Latin philosophy was 
borrowed, without alteration, from the Portico and the 
Academy ; and the great Latin orators constantly proposed 
to Lhemselves as patterns the speeches of Demosthenes and 
Lysias. 

But there was an earlier Latin literature, a literature truly 
Latin, which has wholly perished, which had, indeed, 
almost wholly perished long before those whom we are in 
the habit of regarding as the greatest Latin writers were 
born. That literature abounded with metrical romances, 
such as are found in every country wdiere there is much 
curiosity and inteliigence, but little reading and writing. 
Ailhuman beings, not utterly savage, long for some informa- 
tion about past times, and are delighted by narratives 
which present pictures to the eye of the mind. But it is 
only in very enlightened communities that books are readily 
accessible. Metrical composition, therefore, which, In a 
highly civilised nation, is a mere luxury, is, in nations im- 
perfectly civilised, almost a necessary of life, and Is valued 
less on account of the pleasure which it gives to the ear, 
than on account of the help which it gives to the memory. 
.A.man .who' 'can..: invent,, or embellish an interesting story,' 
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and put it into a form which others may easily retain in 
their ' recollection, will always be highly esteemed by a 
f people eager for amusement and infornialion, but destitute 
of libraries. Such is the origin of ballad-poelry, a species 
of composition which scarcely ever fails to spring up and' 
flourish in e¥ery society, at a certain point in the progress 
towards refinement. Tacitus informs us that songs were 
the only memorials of the past which the ancient Germans 
i possessed. We learn from Lucan and from Ammlaniis 
Marcellinus that the brave actions of the ancient Gauls 
were commemorated in the verses of Bards. During many 
ages, and through many revolutions, minstrelsy retained 
its influence over both the Teutonic and the Celtic race. 
The vengeance exacted by the spouse of Attlla for the 
murder of Siegfried was celebrated in rhymes, of w^hich 
Germany is still justly proud. The exploits of Atheistan^ 
were commemorated by the Anglo-Saxons, and those of 
Canute by the Danes, in rude poems of which a few frag- 
ments have come down to us. The cliants of the Welsh 
harpers, preserved, through ages of darkness, a faint and 
doubtful memory of Arthur, in the Highlands of Scotland 
may still be gleamed some relics of the old songs about 
Cuthullin and Fingal. The long struggle of the Servians 
against the Ottoman power w'as recorded in lays full of 
■martial spirit. We learn from Herrera that, %vhen a Peru- 
vian Inca died, men of skill were* appointed to celebrate 
him in verses, 'wbich all the people learned by heart, and 
sang in public on days of festival. The feats of Kurroglou, 
the great freebooter of Turkistan, recounted in ballads 
composed by himself, are known in every village of Northern 
Persia. Captain Beechey heard the Bards of the Sandwich 
Islands recite the heroic achievements of Tamehameha, 
the most illustrious of their kings, .Mungo Park found in 
the heart of Africa a class of singing-men, the only annalists 
of their rude tribes, and heard them tell the story of the 
victory which Darnel, the negro prince of the JaiofXs, won 
over Abduikader, the Mussulman tyrant of Foota Torra. 
This species of poetry attained a high degree of excellence 
among the Castilians, before they began to copy Tuscan 
patterns. It attained a still higher degree of excellence 
among the English and the Lowland Scotch, during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. But it 
reached its full perfection In ancient Greece ; for there 
can be no doubt that the great Homeric poems are generi- 
cally ballads, though widely distinguished from all other 
b^^lads, and indeed from almost all other human composi- 
tions, by transcendent sublimity and beauty. 

As it is agreeable to general experience that, at a certain 
stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry should 
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flourish, SO is it also agreeable to general experience that, at 
a subsequent stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry 
should be under-valued and neglected. Knowledge ad- 
vances : manners change : great foreign models of composi- 
tion are studied and imitated. The phraseology of the old 
minstrels becomes obsolete. Their versification, %hicli, 
having received its laws only from the ear, abounds in 
irregularities, seems licentious and uncouth. Their sim- 
plicity appears beggarly when compared with the quaint 
forms and gaudy colouring of such artists as Cowley and 
Gongora. The ancient lays, unjustly despised by the 
learned and polite, linger for a time in the memory of the 
vulgar, and are at length too often irretrievably lost. We 
cannot wonder that the ballads of Rome should have alto- 
gether disappeared, when we remember how very narrowly, 
in spite of the invention of printing, those of our own 
country and those of Spain escaped the same fate. There 
is indeed little doubt that oblivion covers many English 
songs equal to any that were published by Bishop Percy, 
and many Spanish songs as good as the best of those wiiicli 
have been so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty 
years ago England possessed only one tattered copy of 
Childe Waters and Sir Cauline, and Spain only one tattered 
copy of the noble poem of the Cid, The snuff of a candle, 
or a mischievous dog, might in a moment have deprived 
the world for ever of any of those fine compositions. Sir 
Walter Scott, who united to the fire of a great poet the 
minute curiosity and patient diligence of a great antiquary, 
was but just in time to save the precious relics of the 
Minstrelsy of the Border. In Germany, the lay of the 
Nibelungs had been long utterly forgotten, when, in the 
eighteenth century, it was, for the first time, printed 
from a manuscript in the old library of a noble family. In 
truth, the only people who, through their whole passage 
from simplicity to the highest civilisation, never for a 
moment ceased to love and admire their old ballads, were 
the Greeks. 

That the early Homans should have had ballad-poetry, 
and that this poetry should have perished, is therefore not 
strange.y It would, on the contrary, have been strange if 
these things had not come to pass ; and we should be Justi- 
fied in pronouncing them highly probable, even if we had 
no direct evidence on the subject. But we have direct 
evidence of unquestionable authority. 

Ennius, who flourished in the time of the Second Punic 
War, was regarded in the Augustan age as the father of 
Latin poetry H was, in truth, the father of the second 
schooLof Latin poetry, the only school of which the works 
have descended to us. But from Ennius himself we learn 
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that tliere were poets who stood to lilm in tlie sam,e relation 
in which the author of the romance of Coimi Aiarcos stood 
to Gai'cilasco, or the author of the Lgieii Gesie of 
Mode to Lord Surrey- Ennius speaks of verses which the 
Fauns and the Bards were wont to chant in. the old time,: 
when Bone had yet studied the graces of speech, wlien mm 
had yet climbed the peaks sacred to the Go cld esses of 
Grecian song. Wliere/' Cicero niouriifully asks, ** are 
those old %-erses now ? ♦ 

Contemporary with Ennius was Quintus Fabius Pictor, 
the earliest of the Roman annalists. His account of the 
Infancy and youth of Rom,uliis a,nd ReiB!.is lias been pre-., 
served, by Dionysius, and contains a %^ery remarkable 
reference to the ancient Lat!,n poetry. Fabius says that,: 
In his time, his countrymen w^ere still in the habit of singing: 
,ba,l,lads about the Twins. Even .in the hut of .Faustulus,T. 
— so these old lays appear to have run, — the cliilclren 
of Rhea and Mars" were, in port and in spirit, not like unto 
swineherds or cowherds, but such . that men might well 
guess them to be of the blood of Kings and Gods/^ t 

♦ ** Quid ? Kostri veteres versus ubi sunt ? 

Quos olim FaunI vatesque canebant 
Com neque Musarom scopulos quisqimm supertrat, 

Nec dicti studiosus erat.' — Brutm^ xviiL 

The Moses, it shoold be observed, arc Greek divinities. The Italian 
Goddesses of verse were the Camoenx. At a later period, the appeP 
latlons were used mdiscriminately ; bxit in the age of Ennius 
there was probably a distinction. In the epitaph of Naevlus, who was 
the representative of the old Italian school of poetry, the Camoense, 
not the Muses, are represented as grieving for the loss of their votary. 
The “ Musarum scopuli ” are evidently the peaks of Parnassus. 

Scaliger, in a note on Varro (Be Lingua Latina^ lib. vi.), suggests, 
with gx'eat ingenuity, that the Fauns, who were represented by the 
superstition of later ages as a race of monsters, half gods and half 
brutes, may really have been a class of men who exercised in Latium, 
at a very remote period, the same functions which belonged to tlie 
Magians in Persia and to the Bards in Gaul. 

t Ol dh jfypyTati fcard re d^tccany fioptp^s H:al ^poyfipLaros 

tyKOVf cruo^opjSots ku\ ^opkSKms imicSreSy akX’ otous dy ns a^iScreie 
Tohs 4x 0a,u‘iK€iou re ip^yras yeyavSf «al aff2> Butpidyaiv crm'opas yeydeOaL 
yofii(opL4ymSj iy rots warphis §ptv0is vjrb ^Po^juaOvy ^rt /sral vvy ^Serau 
— Dion. BaL i. 79. This passage has sometimes been cited as 
if Dionysius had been speaking in his own person, and had, 
Greek as he was, been so Industrious or so fortunate as 
to discover some valuable remains of that early Latin poetry 
which the greatest Latin writers of his age regretted as hopelessly 
lost. Such a supposition is highly improbable ; and indeed it 
seems clear from the context that Dionysius, as Reiske and other 
editors evidently thought, was merely quoting from Fabius Pictor. 
The whole passage has the air of an extract from an ancient chronicle. 
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Cato tine Censor, who also lived in the days of the Second 
Punic War, mentioned this lost literature in his lost work 
on the antiquities of his country. Many ages, he said, 
before his time, there were ballads in praise of illustrious 

and is introduced by the words, KSlvtqs b Tiiwrwp 

rfd€ypd(p€u 

Another argument may be urged which seems to deserve con- 
sideration. The author of the passage in question mentions a 
thatched hut which, in his time, stood betv/een the summit of Mount 
Palatine and the Circus. This hut, he says, was built by Romulus, 
and was constantly kept in repair at the public charge, but never 
in any respect embellished. Now, in the age of Dionysius there 
certainly was at Rome a thatched hut, said to have been that of 
Romulus. But this hut, as we learn from Vitruvius, stood, not near 
the Circus, but in the Capitol. (Vit ii. 1.) If, therefore, we under- 
• stand Dionysius to speak in his own person, we can reconcile his 
statement with that of Vitruvius only by supposing that there were 
at Rome, in the Augustan age, two thatched huts, both believed to 
have been built by Romulus, and both carefully repaired and held 
in high honour. The objections to such a supposition seem to be 
strong. Neither Dionysius nor Vitruvius speMis of more than one 
such hut. Dio Cassius informs us that twice, during tlie long 
administration of Augustus, the hut of Romulus caught lire (xlviil. 
43, liv, 29). Kad there been two such huts, would he not have told 
us of which he spoke ? An English historian would hardly give 
an account of a fire at Queen's College without saying whether it 
was at Queen's College, Oxford, or at Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Marcus Seneca, Macrobius, and Conon, a Greek writer from whom 
Pho tins has made large extracts, mention only one hut of Romulus, 
that in the Capitol. (M. Seneca^ Contr, 1. 6 ; Macrobius, Sat i. 15 ; 
Photius, BibL 186.) Ovid, Livy, Petronius, Valerius Maximus, 
Lucius Seneca, and St. Jerome mention only one hut of Romulus, 
without specifying the site. {Ovid^ Fasti, iii. 183 ; LiP* v. 53 ; 
Petronius, Fragm, ; Val Max. iv. 4; L. Seneca, Consolatio ad 
HeMam ; D. Hieron. ad Paulinianum de Didymo.) 

The whole difficulty is removed if we suppose that Dionysius was 
merely quoting Fabius Pictor. Nothing is more probable than tliat 
the cabin, which in the time of Fabius stood near the Circus, might, 
long before the age of Augustus, have been transported to the 
Capitol, as the place fittest, by reason both of its safety and of its 
sanctity, to contain so precious a relic. 

The language of Plutarch confirms this h 3 rpothesis. He describes, 
with great precision^ the spot where Romulus dwelt, on the slope of 
Mount Palatine leading to the Circus ; but he says not a word 
implying that the dwelling was still to be seen there. Indeed, Ms 
expressions imply that it was no longer there. The evidence of 
Solinus is still more to the point. He, like Plutarch, describes the 
spot where Romulus had resided, and says expressly that the hut 
had been there, but that in his time it was there no longer. The 
site, it is certain, was well remembeped ; and probably retained its 
old name, as Charing Cross and the Haymarket have done. This Is 
probably the explanation of the words, casa Romuii," In Victor's 
description of the Tenth Region of Rome, under Valentinlan, 
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men ; and these ballads it was the fashion for the guests 
at banquets to sing in turn wliile the piper played.; 
^‘Woiild/^ exclaims Cicero, ** that we still had .the oM 
ballads of %vhich Cato speaks I * 

Valerius Maximus gives us exactly similar information, 
without mentioning his authority, and observes that the 
ancient Homan ballads were probably of more benefit to 
the young than all the lectures of the Athenian schools, 
and that to the influence of the nalional poetry WTre to be 
ascribed the virtues of such men as Caniillus and 
Fabricius.t 

Varro, whose authority on all questions coniiecled with 
the antiquities of his country Is entitled to the greatest 
respect, tells us that at banquets it was once the fashion for 
boys to sing, sometimes with and sometimes without 
instrumental music, ancient ballads in praise of men oU 
former times. These young performers, he observes,, were' 
of unblemished character, a circumstance which he prob- 
ably mentioned because, among the Greeks, and .indeed 
in his time among the Romans Sso, the niorals of singing- 
boys w^ere in no high repute. | 

The testimony of Horace, though given iiiclclentally, 
confirms the statements of Cato, Valerius I^laximus, and 
Varro. The poet predicts that, under the peaceful adminis- 
tration of Augustus, the Romans will, over their full goblets, 
sing to the pipe, after the fashion of their fathers, llie deeds 
of brave captains, and the ancient legends touching the 
origin of the city, § 

.. * Cicero refers twice to this Important passage in Cato's Antb 
quitles : — Gravissimus auctor in Originihus dixit Cato, morem 
apud majores hunc epuiarum hiisse, ut deiiiccps, qui accubarent, 
canerent ad tibiam ciarorum virorum iaudes atque virtutes. Ex 
quo perspicuum est, et cantus turn fiiisse rescriptos vocum sonis, et 
carminaA — Tmc. QumL i\\ 2. Again: Utinam exstarent ilia 
carinina, quae, multis saecuiis ante suam setatem, in epulis esse 
cantitata a singulis convivis de ciarorum virorum lau dibus, in 
Originibus scriptum reliquit Cato." — Bnito, xix. 

t ** Majores natu in conviviis ad tiblas egregia superiomm opera 
carinine comprehensa pangebant, quo ad ea imitanda juventutem 
alacriorem redderent. . . , Quas Athenas, quam, scliolam, quse 
alienigena studia huic domesticse discipline prjetulerim ? Inde 
oriebantur Camilii, Scipiones, Fabricii, Marcelli, Fabii,"— -Vab ihuz. 
iL 1, ' ' 

I ** In conviviis pueri modesti ut cantarent carmina antiqua, in 
quibus Iaudes erant majorum, et assa voce, et cum tibicine." Nonius, 
Assa voce pro sola^ 

§ “ Nosque et profestis luclbus et sacris, 

Inter Jocosi muiiera Liberi, 

Cum prole matronisque nostrls, 

Hite Beos prius apprecati, 
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The proposition, then, that Rome had ballad-poetry is 
not merely in itself highly probable, but is fully proved by 
direct evidence of the greatest weight. 

This proposition being established, it becomes easy 
to understand why the early history of the city is un- 
like almost everything else in Latin literature, native^vhere 
almost everything else is borrowed, imaginative where 
almost everything else is prosaic. We can scarcely hesitate 
to pronounce that the magnificent, pathetic, and truly 
national legends, which present so striking a contrast to 
all that surrounds them, are broken and defaced fragments 
of that early poetry which, even in the age of Cato the 
Censor, had become antiquated, and of which Tuliy had 
never heard a line. 

That this poetry should have been suffered to perish will 
^ot appear strange when we consider how complete was 
the triumph of the Greek genius over the public mind 
of Italy. It is probable that, at an early period, Homer 
and Herodotus furnished some hints to the Latin 
minstrels : * but it was not till after the war with Pyrrhus 
that the poetry of Rome began to put off its old Ausonian 
character. The transformation was soon consummated. 
The conquered, says Horace, led captive the conquerors. 
It was precisely at the time at which the Roman people 
rose to unrivalled political ascendency that they stooped 
to pass under the intellectual yoke. It was precisely at 
the time at which the sceptre departed from Greece that 
the empire of her language and of her arts became universal 
and despotic. The revolution indeed was not effected 
without a struggle. Nsevius seems to have been the last 
of the ancient line of poets. Ennius was the founder of a 
new dynasty. Naevius celebrated the First Punic War 
in Saturnian verse, the old national verse of Italy, f Ennius 


Virtute functos, more patnim, duces, 

Lydis remixto carmine tibiis, 

Trojamque, et Anchisen, et alma3 
Progeniem Veneris canemus/' — Carm. iv. 15. 

♦ See the Preface to the Lay of the Battle of Regillus.*' 

t Cicero speaks highly in more than one place of this poem of 
Nsevius ; Ennius sneered at it, and stole from it. 

As to the Saturnian measure, see Hermann's EZemenf a Boctrinx 
Metricse^ iii. 9. 

The Saturnian line, according to the grammarians, consisted of 
two parts. The first was a catalectic dimeter iambic ; the second 
was composed of three trochees. But the licence taken hy the 
early Latin poets seems to have been almost boundless. The most 
perfect Saturnian line which has been preserved was the work, not 
of a professional artist, hut of an amateur : 

“ Dabunt malum Metelli Nsevio poetse." 
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the Latin language had died with him.* Thus whatLo 
Horace appeared to be the first faint daTOrW^QMmi 
MerilurerappearedTo^^ hopeiesssett ^ 

KrnEmOyo ' w^s setting. ahJ ^....another 

"Tlie^ictory of the foreign taste was decisiye^ and 
indeed we can hardly blame the Romans for turning^ away 
with contempt from the rude lays which had delighted 
their fathers, and giving their whole admiration to the 
immortal productions of Greece. The national romances, 
neglected by the great and the refined whose education had 
been finished at Rhodes or Athens, continued, it may 
be supposed, during some generations, to delight the vulgar. 
While Virgil, in hexameters of exquisite modulation, 
described the sports of rustics, those rustics were still sing- 
ing their wild Saturnian ballads. f It is not improbable 
that, at the time when Cicero lamented the irreparable loss 
of the poems mentioned by Cato, a search among the nooks 
of the Apennines, as active as the search which Sir Waiter 
Scott made among the descendants of the moss-troopers of 
Liddesdale, might have brought to light many fine remains 
of ancient minstrelsy. No such search was made. The 
Latin ballads perished for ever. Yet discerning critics 
have thought that they could still perceive in the early 
history of Rome numerous fragments of this lost poetry, 
as the traveller on classic ground sometimes finds, built into 

2. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Horace. 

When Greece," says Horace, " introduced her arts into our 

uncivilised country, those rugged Saturnian numbers passed away." 
Would Horace have said this if the Saturnian numbers had been 
imported from Greece just before the hexameter ? 

3. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Festus and 
of Aurelius Victor, both of whom positively say that the most 
ancient prophecies attributed to the Fauns were in Saturnian verse. 

4. Bentley's assertion is opposed to the testimony of Terentiamis 
Maurus, to whom he has himself appealed. Terentianus Maurus 
does indeed say that the Saturnian measure, though believed by 
the Romans from a very early period (" credidit vetustas ") to be of 
Italian invention, was really borrowed from the Greeks. But 
Terentianus Maurus does not say that it was first borrowed by 
Nsevius. Nay, the expressions used by Terentianus Maurus clearly 
imply the contrary : for how could the Romans have believed, from 
a very early period, that this measure was the indigenous pro- 
duction of Latium, if it was really brought over from Greece in an 
age of intelligence and liberal curiosity, in the age which gave birth 
to Ennius, Plautus, Cato the Censor, and other distinguished 
writers ? If Bentley's assertion were correct, there could have 
been no more doubt at Rome about the Greek origin of the Saturnian 
measure than about the Greek origin of hexameters or Sapphics. 

♦ Aulus Gellius, Nocjfes Afifcas, i. 24. 

t S®® S®rvius, in Georg, ii. 385. 
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the bea^y ^"ail of a fort or convent, a pillar ricb 'with 
acanthus leaves, or a frieze where the Amazons and Baccha- 
nals seem to live. The theatres and temples of the Greek 
and the Roman were degraded into the quarries of the Turk 
and the Goth. Even so did the ancient SrUurnian poetry 
hecomS the quarry’’ in which a crowd of orators and annalists 
found the materials for their prose. 

It is not difficult to trace the process by which the old 
songs were transmuted into. the form which tliey now wear. 
Funeral panegyric and chronicle appear to have been the 
intermediate links which connected the lost ballads with the 
histories now extant. From a very eariy^ period it was the 
usage that an oration should be pronounced over the remains 
of a noble Roman. The orator, as learn from Polybius, 
was expected, on such an occasion, to recapitulate all the 
services which the ancestors of the deceased had, from tho* 
earliest time, rendered to the common’wealth. There 
can be little doubt that the speaker on whom this duty” was 
imposed would make use of all the stories suited to his 
purpose which were to be found in the popular lays. There 
can be as little doubt that the family of an eminent man 
would preserve a copy of the speech w^hich had been pro- 
nounced over his corpse. The compilers of the early 
chronicles would have recourse to these speeches ; and 
the great historians of a later period would have recourse 
to the chronicles. 

It may be wmrth Tvhile to select a particular story, and 
to trace its probable progress through these stages. The 
description of the migi'ation of the Fabian house to Cremera 
is one of the finest of the many fine passages which lie 
thick in the earlier books of Livy. The Consul, clad in his 
military garb, stands in the vestibule of Ms house, mar- 
shalling his clan, three hundred and six fighting men, all 
of the same proud patrician blood, all wmrlhy to be attended 
by the fasces, and to command the legions. A sad and 
anxious retinue of friends accompanies the adventurers 
through the streets; but the voice of lamentation is 
drowned by the shouts of admiring thousands. As the 
procession passes the Capitol, prayers and vows are poured 
forth, but in vain. Tbe devoted band, leaving Janus on 
the right, marches to its doom through the Gate of Evil 
Luck. After acMe’ving high deeds of valour against 
overwhelming numbers, ail perish save one child, the stock 
from which the great Fabian race was destined again to 
spring for the safety and glory of th e commonwealth. That 
tiiis fine romance, the details of which are so full of poetical 
truth, and so utterly destitute of all show of historical truth, 
came originally from some lay which had often been sung 
with great applause at banquets, is in the highest degree 
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probable. Nor is it difficult to imagine a mode in wMcb 
the transmission might have taken place. 

The celebrated Quintus Fabius Maximus, who died 
about twenty years before the First Punic War, and more 
than forty years before Ennius was born, is said to have 
been interred with extraordinary pomp. In thCiseulo^ 
pronounced over his body all the great exploits of Ms 
ancestors were doubtless recounted and exaggerated. If 
there were then extant songs which gave a vivid and touch- 
ing description of an event, the saddest and the most glori- 
ous in the long history of the Fabian house, nothing could 
be more natural than that the panegyrist should borrow 
from such songs their finest touches, in order to adorn his 
speech. A few generations later the songs would perhaps 
be forgotten, or remembered only by shepherds and vine- 
•dressers. But the speech would certainly be preserved in 
the archives of the Fabian nobles. Fabius Pictor would 
be well acquainted with a document so interesting to his 
personal feelings, and would insert large extracts from it 
in his rude chronicle. That chronicle, as we know, was the 
oldest to which Livy had access. Livy would at a glance 
distinguish the bold strokes of the forgotten poet from the 
dull and feeble narrative by which they were surrounded, 
would re-touch them with a delicate and powerful pencil, 
and would make them immortal. 

That this might happen at Rome can scarcely be doubted ; 
for something very like this has happened in several coun- 
tries, and, among others, in our own. Perhaps the theory 
of Perizonius cannot be better illustrated than by showing 
that what he supposes to have taken place in ancient times 
has, beyond all doubt, taken place in modern times. 

History,"' says Hume, with the utmost gravity, has 
preserved some instances of Edgar's amours, from which, 
as from a specimen, we may form a conjecture of the rest." 
He then tells very agreeably the stories of Elfleda and 
Elfrida, two stories which have a most suspicious air of 
romance, and which, indeed, greatly resemble, in their 
general character, some of the legends of early Rome. He 
cites, as his authority for these two tales, the chronicle of 
William of Malmesbury, who lived in the time of King 
Stephen. The great majority of readers suppose that the 
device by which Elfrida was substituted for her young 
mistress, the artifice by which Athelwold obtained the hand 
of Elfrida, the detection of that artifice, the hunting party, 
and the vengeance of the amorous king, are things about 
which there is no more doubt than about the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, or the slitting of Sir John Coventry's nose. 
But when we turn to William of Malmesbury, we find that 
Flume, in his eagerness to relate these pleasant fables, has 
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overlooked one very important circumstance. William 
does indeed tell both the stories ; hut he gives ns 
distinct notice that he does not warrant their truth, 
and that they rest on no better authority tlian that of 

ballads.'* 

Such.is the way in w^liich these two well-known tales have 
been handed down. They originally a|'»|)eareci in a poetical 
form. They fonnd their way from ballarls into an old 
chronicle. The ballads perished ; the chronicle remained. 
A great historian, some centuries after the ballads had been 
altogether forgotten, consulted the eliroiiicie. lie was 
struck by the lively colouring of these ancient fictions; 
he transferred them to his pages ; and thus we find Inserted, 
as unquestionable facts, in a narrative which is likely to 
last as long as the English tongue, the Inventions of some 
minstrel whose works were probably never committed to* 
writing, whose name is buried in oblivion, and whose dialect 
has become obsolete. It must, then, be admilted to be 
possible, or rather highly proLtable, that the stories of 
Romulus and Remus, and of the Horatii and Guriatii, may 
have had a similar origin. 

Castilian literature w’lil furnish us with another parallel 
case. Mariana, the classical historian of Spain, tells the 
story of the lli-starred marriage which the King Don 
Alonso brought about bet'ween the heirs of Carrion and the 
two daughters of the Cid. The Czd besto-vved a princely 
dower on his sons-in-Iaw. But the young men were base 
and proud, cowardly and cruel. They were tried in danger, 
and found wanting. They lle<i before the Moors, and once, 
when a lion broke out of his den, they ran and ci'ouched in 
an unseemly hiding-piace. They knew that tliey were 
despised, and took counsel how they might I>e avenged. 
They parted from their father-in-law wiUi many signs of 
love, and set forth on a journey with Doha Elvira and 
Doha Sol. In a solitary, place the bridegrooms seized their 
brides, stripped them,, scourged them, and departed, leaving 
them for dead. But one of the house of Bivar, suspecting 
foul play, had followed the travellers in disguise. The 
ladies were brought back safe to the house of their fatlier. 
Complaint was made to the king. It was adjudged by the 
Cortes that the dower 0-ven by the Cid should be returned, 
and that the heirs of Carrion together with one of their 
kindred should do battle against three knights of the party 
of the Cid. The guilty youths would have declined the 
combat ; but all their shifts were vain. They were van- 

* ** Infamias quas post dicam magis resperserant cariOlenj®.’' 
Edgar appears to have been most mercOessIy treated in the Anglo- 
Saxon ballads. He was the favourite of the monks ; and the monks 
and the minstrels were at deadly feud. 
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quished in the lists, and for ever disgraced, while their 
injured wives were sought in marriage by great princes.*^ 
Some Spanish writers have laboured to show, by an 
examination of dates and circumstances, that this story 
is untrue. Such confutation was surely not needed; for 
the narrative is on the face of it a romance. How iVfouiid 
its way into Mariana's History is quite clear. He acknow"- 
iedges his obligations to the ancient chronicles, and had 
doubtless before him the Cronica del famosa Cavallero Cid 
Mug: Biez Campeador, which had been printed as early as 
the year 1552. He little suspected that all the most striking 
passages in this chronicle were .copied from a poem of the 
twelfth century — a poem of which the language and 
versification had long been obsolete, but which glowed with 
no common portion of the fire of the Iliad. Yet such was 
^Jthe fact. More than a century and a half after the death 
of Mariana, this veneiable ballad, of which one imperfect 
copy on parchment, four hundred years old, had been 
preserved at Bivar, was for the first time printed. Then it 
was found that every interesting circumstance of the story 
of the heirs of Carrion was derived by the eloquent Jesuit 
from a song of which he had never heard, and which was 
composed by a minstrel whose very name had long been 
forgotten, f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Such, or nearly such, appears to have been the process 
by which the lost ballad-poetry of Rome was transformed 
into history. To reverse that process, to transform some 
portions of early Roman history back into the poetry out 
of which they were made, is the object of this work. 

In the following poems the author speaks, not in his own 
person, but in the persons of ancient minstrels who know 
only what a Roman citizen, born three or four hundred 
years before the Christian era, may be supposed to have 
known, and who are in nowise above the passions and 
prejudices of their age and nation. To these imaginary 
poets must be ascribed some blunders which are so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to point them out. The real 
blunder would have been to represent these old poets as 
deeply versed in general history, and studious of chrono- 
logical accuracy. To them must also be attributed the 
illiberal sneers at the Greeks, the furious party-spirit, the 
contempt for the arts of peace, the love of war for its own 
sake, the ungenerous exultation over the vanquished, which 

* Mariana, lib. x. cap. 4. 

t See the account which Sanchez gives of the Bivar manuscript 
In the first volume of the Coleccion de Poesias Casteilanas anieriores 
nl Siglo XV. Part of the story of tlie lords of Carrion, in the poem 
of the Czd, has been translated by Mr. Frere in a manner above ail 
prais'e. . 
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the reader will sometimes observe. To portray a Itomau 
of the age of Camiilas or Curius as superior to national 
antipathies, as mourning over the devastation and slaughter 
by which empire and triumphs were to be w'on, as looking 
on human suffering with the sympathy of Howard, or as 
treatirig conquered enemies with the delicacy of the Black 
Prince, would be to violate ail dramatic propriety. The 
old Romans had some :gi’eat viilues- — fortitude, temper- 
ance, veracity, spirit to resist oppression, respect for 
legitimate authority, fidelity in the observing of contracts, 
disinterestedness, ardent patriotism — but Christian charity 
and chivalrous generosity were alike unknown to them. 

It would have been ob\dously improper to mimic the 
manner of any particular age or country. Something has 
been borrowed, however, from our own old ballads, and 
more from Sir Waiter Scott, the great restorer of our b^iad** 
poetry. To the Iliad still greater obligations are due; 
and those obligations have been contracted with the less 
hesitation, because there is reason to believe that some 
of the old Latin minstrels ready had recourse to that 
inexhaustible store of poetical images. 

It would have been easy to swell this little volume to a 
very considerable bulk, by appending notes filled with 
quotations ; but to a learned reader such notes are not 
necessary ; for an unlearned reader they would have little 
interest ; and the judgment passed both by ilie learned 
and by the unlearned on a work of the imagination will 
always depend much more on the general character and spirit 
of such a work than on miimle details. 
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HORATIUS 

There can be little doubt that among those parts of early 
Roman history which had a poetical origin was the legend 
of Horatius Codes. We have several versions of the story, 
and these versions differ from each other in points of no 
t small importance. Polybius, there is reason to believe, 
heard the tale recited over the remains of some Consul 
or Prsetor descended from the old Horatian patricians, 
for he introduces it as a specimen of the narratives with 
which the Romans were in the habit of embellishing their 
funeral oratory. It is remarkable that according to him 
Horatius defended the bridge alone, and perished in the 
waters. According to the chronicles which Livy and 
Dionysius followed, Horatius had two companions, swam 
safe to shore, and was loaded with honours and rewards. 

These discrepancies are easily explained. Our own 
literature, indeed, will furnish an exact parallel to what 
may have taken place at Rome. It is highly probable 
that the memory of the war of Porsena was preserved by 
compositions much resembling the two ballads which stand 
first in the Relics of Ancient English Poetry. In both those 
ballads the English, commanded by the Percy, fight with 
the Scots, commanded by the Douglas. In one of the 
ballads the Douglas is killed by a nameless English archer, 
and the Percy by a Scottish spearman : in the other the 
Percy slays the Douglas in single combat, and is himself 
made prisoner. In the former. Sir Hugh Montgomery is 
shot through the heart by a Northumbrian bowman : in 
the latter he is taken, and exchanged for the Percy. Yet 
both the ballads relate to the same event, and that an 
event which probably took place within the memory of 
persons who were alive when both the ballads were made. 
One of the minstrels says : 

“ Old men that knowen the grounde well jenouglie 
Call it the battell of Otterburn : 

At Otterburn began this spume 
Upon a monnyn day. 

Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean : 

The Perse never went away.' V 
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The other poet sums up the event in the following lines: 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene'the nyghie and llie day ; 

Tber the Dowglas !osi hys lyfe. 

And tlie Percy was lede away.'" 

It is by no means unlikely that there w'l're two oM Roman , 
lays about the defence of the bridge ; and t!iat» while the 
story which Livy has transniltted to us was preferred by 
the niuititudfi, the other, which ascribed the whole glory 
to Horatius alone, may have been the favourite with the 
Horatlaii liouse. 

The following ballad is supposed to have been niaele about 
a hundred and twenty yearsafter the war which It celebrates, 
and just' before the taking of Home by the Gauls, The 
author seems to have been an honest clOzen, proud of the^ 
military glory of his coinitry, sick of the disputes of factions, 
and much given to pining after good old times which had 
never really existed. The aiioslon, how'cver, to the partial 
manner in wdiich the pobilc lands were allotted could 
proceed only from a plebeian ; and the allusion to the 
fraudulent sale of spoils marks the date of tiie poem, and 
shows that the poet shared in the general discontent with 
which the proceedings of Canillliis, after tiie taking of Veli, 
wmre regarded. 

The penultimate syllable of the name Porsena has been 
shortened in spite of the authority of Niebuhr, wdio pro- 
nounces, without assigning any ground for his opinion, that 
Martial was guilty' of a decided blunder in the line, 

** Hanc spectare manum Porsena non potuitd* 

■ It IS not easy To understand how any modern scholar, 
whatever , Ms , attainments may be— anci those of Niebuhr 
were .undoubtedly immense— can venture to pronounce 
that Martial didmot know the quaiility of a word which 
•he^ must have uttered- and heard uttered a hundred times 
before he left school, - - Niebuhr seems also to have forgotten 
that Martial has fellow-culprits to keep him in countenance. 
Horace has commi.tted the same decided blunder ; for he 
^ves us, as a 'pure iambic line, 

** MnaciS' aut Etrusca Porseuce manus.” 

Silius italicus lias- repeatedly oEended in the same wmy, 
as when lie says', 

Cemitur eHugieas ardcatem Porsena dextram '' : 
and"agaiii, 
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A modern writer may be content to err in such 

company. 

Niebuhr^s supposition that each of the three defenders 
of the bridge was the representative of one of th| three 
patrician tribes is both ingenious and probable, and has 
been adopted in the following poem. 


HORATIUS 

A LAY MADE AbOUT THE YEAR OF THE CITY CGGLX 


I 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no moi*e. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it. 

And named a trysting day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north. 

To summon his array. 

II 

East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast. 

And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
"Who lingers in his home. 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 

III 

The horsemen and the footmen 
Are p ouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place ; 

From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hai^et, 

Which, hid by beech and pine. 

Like an eagie's nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Ap ennine ; 
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From lordly Volaterrs, 

Where scowls the far-famed hcild 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 

From seagirt Popnlonia, 
sentinels descry 

Sardinia's snowy moiiiitain-tops . 
Fringing the southern sky ; 

V 

From the proud mart of Pisje, 

Queen of the w^estern waves. 

Where ride Massilla's triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired sla%>es ; 

From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers ; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 

VI 

Tail are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser's rill ; 

Fat are the stags that champ the bouglis 
Of the Ciminian hill ; 

Beyond all streams Clituinnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 

Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 

VII 

But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 

S"o hunter tracks the stag's green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 

Jnwatched along Clltumims 
Grazes the mdk-white steer ; 

Jnharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 

viir 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shal reap, 

?Ms year, young boys in Umhro, 

Shal! plunge the struggling sheep ; 
tnd in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
lound the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
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IX 

There be thirty chosen prophets. 
The wisest of the land, 

Wlio alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 

Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o'er, 

Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 

X 

And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given : 

" Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium's royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscia's altars 
The golden shields of Rome/' 

XI 

And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 

The foot are fourscore thousand, 

The horse are thousands ten ; 

Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 

XII 

For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally ; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

XIII 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile around the city. 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 

A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 
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For aged folks on cnifelies. 

And women great with ciiild. 

And molliLTs sobbing over !)abf*s 
That dung to them and Kuiilcd, 

And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves* 

And troops of simbiirned hustjandnim 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 

XV 

And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine. 

And endless flocks of goats and, slieep. 
And endless henis of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the %veight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 

XVI 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing ill ages 
Red in the rnidiHght sky. 

The Fathers of the Cby* 

They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horscnnan cairie 
With tidings of dismay. 

XVII 

To eastward anil to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan hands ; 

Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustiimerliim stands. 

Yerbenna domm to Ostia ■ 

Hath wasted all the plain ; 

Astur hath sto,rmecl Janiculnm, 

And the stout guards are slain. ' 

XVIII 

I wis, in al,I the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 

But sore it ached and fast it beat. 
When .that ill news was told, 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 

.In haste they girded up their gowns, 
Aii,d. hied them to the wall. 
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They Iield a council standing 
Before the Pdver-Gate ; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : • 

The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town/' 

XX 

Just then a scout came flying,' 

All wild with haste and fear ; 

To arms I to arms I Sir Consul : 

Lars Porsena is here." 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

XXI 

And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red wdiiriwind come ; 

And louder still and still more loud. 
From underneath that roiling cloud, 

Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud. 
The trampling, and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears. 

Far to left and far to right. 

In broken gleams of dark-bine light. 

The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 

' ''X^II 

And plainly and more plainly. 

Above that glimmering iine, 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all. 

The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 

, . ■ ‘ ■ xxnx ' 

And plainly and jnfiore plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 

By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
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There Cilnliis of Arretiiim 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the four-fold shield, 

Girt with the brand none else iiiny wield^. 
Toliimniiis with the bell of gold, 

And dark Verbeiina from the hoM 
Bj reedy Thrasymene. 

xxw 

Fast by the royal stanriarclj 
O’erlookiiig all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Qiisiiim 
Sat in his Ivotf car. 

By the right wheel renie 
^Prince of the Latian name ; 

And hy the left false Sextos, 

That wrought the deed of .shame. 


XXV 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yeil that rent the firmament 
From all the towm arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissetl, 
No child but screamed out curses. 
And shook its little fist. 


XXVI 

But the Consurs brow w^as sad. 

And the Consurs speech was low, 

And darkly .looked he at the wall, 
And dar.idy' at the foe. 

** Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 

And If they once may win the bridge. 
What hope to save the town ? 

XXVIi 

Then out spake brave Iloratius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 

** To every man upon this earth 
Beath' cometh sooh"'"br . 

Aiid' low ' can man die 'he tier 

Than facing fearful odds. 

For the ashes of his fathers. 

And the temples of his Gods, 
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And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast. 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 


XXIX 

Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge writh me ? "" 

XXX 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

Lo, I will stand at thy right hand. 
And keep the bridge with thee."' 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 

I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.'' 

XXXI 

Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

'' As thou sayest, so let it be," 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life. 

In the brave days of old. 

XXXII 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man helped the poor. 
And the poor man loved the great 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 

The Homans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 
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Now Roman is to Homan 

""" ^relialeful than"" 

And the Tribunes beard the Mgli, 

2\nd the Fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold : 

Wherefore men fight not as tlicy fought 
In the brave days of olcL 


XXXIV 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul %vas the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe : 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 

And smote upon the planks above,. 

A,Hd loosed the props below. 

XXXV 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light, 

Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred Innnpets sounded 
A pea! of warlike gh‘e. 

As that great host, with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and c‘ns.ign.$ spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head. 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

xxxvr ■ 

The Three stood calm and silent. 

And ..looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From ail 'the va,nguard rose: 

And, forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array; 

To earth they sprang, their swwds they die’ 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way : 

■ XXXVH 

Aunus., from -green Tifernum, 

Lord of .the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius," whose eight hundred slaves 
. Sicken' In’ 'Eva's mines ; 
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And Picus, long to Giusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

XXXVIII 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 

Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 

And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


XXXIX 

Then Ocnus of Faierii 

Rushed on the Roman Three ; 

And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 

The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen. 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men. 
Along Albinia's shore. 

XL 

Herminius smote down Aruns : 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

Lie there," he cried, fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale. 

From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice dccursed sail." 

, XLl 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes, 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 
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Six spears' lengths from tlie entrance 
Halted that deep arra}". . 

And for a space no man came fortli 

To win the narrow way, 

XLII 

But hark ! the cry is AsUir : 

And io I the ranks divide ; 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his slateiy stride,. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
■ Clangs loud the fourfold slnelcL 
And In his hand he shakes the hraiicl 
Which none hut he can wield. 


XLIil 

He smiled on those hold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, The she-wolf's litter 
Stand savagely at ho^^ : 

But will ye dare to 

If Astur dears the way ? ” 


XLI¥ 

Then, whirling up his linanlsM^ord 
'With both hands io the height, 

,He rushed against Horalius^ 

And smote with all his might. 

With shield -and blade Horatlus 
Eight deftly turned the Mow. 

The biow% though turned, came yet too nigli 
It missed' Ms helm, but gashed his thigh : : ■ 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 


XLV 

He .reeled, and. on Herminius 
He leaned one .breathing-space 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur's face ; 

Through teeth, 'and skull, and heiin,et,'. 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
' Behind the" Tuscan's head. 
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And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke. 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o'er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

XL.VII 

On Astur's throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

•" And see," he cried, " the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here I 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ? 

XLVIII 

But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 

There lacked not men of prowess. 

Nor men of lordly race ; 

For aE Etruria's noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 

XLIX 

But all Etruria's noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three: 

And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 

All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 

Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack : 

But those behind cried Forward I 
And those before cried '' Back I " 
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And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards nai ; 
And the \1ctoriotis trmnpel-pcrl 
Dies fltfiiliy away. 


M. 

'Yet one .man for one inorneiit 
Stood o'ut before the crowd : 

Weil known was he to all Uie I'liree, 
And the-y gave him greeting Ir.iid, 
Now welcome, welcome, Sextus I 
Now welcome to thy home I 
Why dost Ihoii slay, and turn avray 2 
Here lies the roaei to Home?./* 


LII 

Thrice looked he at the city ; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on In fury, 

A.nd thrice turned back in dread : 
And, -white with fear and haired, 
Scowled at the rmrro-w way 
Where, wxiliowing in a iiool of bloody 
The bravest Tuscans lay* 


Liir 

Bat meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been piled; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

Come back, come back, Horn tins I ** 
Loud cried the Falljcrs all 
Back,. Lartius I back, lierminius I ; 
Back, ere the ruin fall f 


LIV 

Back darted Spuiius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack* 

But when they turned their faces. 

And. on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. / 
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But witli a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam. 

And, like a dam, the mighty vvreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam* 

LVI 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard. 

And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded. 
Rejoicing to be free. 

And whirling down, in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and j)ier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea* 

LVII 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 
And the broad flood behind. 

Down with him I cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

Now yield thee,'’ cried Lars Porsena, 
‘‘ Now yield thee to our grace." 

LVIII 

Hound turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That roils by the towers of Rome. 

LIX 

Oh, Tiber I father Tiber I 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day I " 
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So he spake, and speaking sheatlieci 
The good sword by his sidt% 

And with his harness on his brick, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


LX, 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from eltlier hank ; 

Blit friends and foes in dniiih stirpri -t . 
With parted lips and straining eyes. 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the suiges 
They saw his crest appear. 

All Ro,me sent forth a raplirroiis cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could sca.rce forbe:ar to cheer. 


LX,I 

Bat fiercely ran the current. 
Swollen high by months of' rain ; 
And fast his blood w^as .flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armour, 

And spent with dianglng blows ; 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But stm again he rose. 


LXII 

Never, I w^eeii, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place : 

But his lim.l>s were borne up bravely ' 

By the. brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin.’^ 

Our ladye bare upp her diliine,” 

JBaiM 0/ CMMe Waki: 

Never 'heavier man and horse 
Stemmed a midnight to.rreiit% force ; 

* • # » # 

Yet, through good, hea.:rt and our Lady's grace. 

At length he gai,ned the landing place/' 

Log 0 / i/ie Last Minskei, : 
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Lxni 

Curse on Min I ** quoth false Sextus i 
“ Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town 1 
Heaven help him I quoth Lars PoKena, 
'' And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gMlant feat of arms 
Was never seen before/' 

nxiv 

And now he feels the bottom : 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 

He enters through the River- Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

I.XV 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right. 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night ; 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

LXVI 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 

. Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

Lxvn 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As Ms who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 
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And in the nights of winter, 

When the coid north winds blow. 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When ronnd the ionci}’* cottage 
Roars loud the teni|>cst’s din, 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

nxix 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp Is lit ; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

Wlien young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets. 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

nxx ' 

When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet's plume ; 

When the goodwlfe's shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing tiirough the loom ; 

W^.dh weephui mid wd'h laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius ke|)t the bridge 
In the brave days of old* 



IE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGI 


E following poem is supposed to have been pr 
►ut ninety years after the lay of Horatius. Some ] 
titioned in the lay of Horatius make their app« 
in, and some appellations and epithets used in 
Horatius have been purposely repeated : for, in 
b^lad poetry, it scarcely ever fails to happen 
tain phrases come to be appropriated to certain ir 
igs, and are regularly applied to those men and 
every niinstrel. Thus we find, both in the B 
ms and in Hesiod, fiir} ^UpaKXrjetrj^ TrepncXvros ^Ap(p 
TopoQ ^Apysi^ovrrjQ, iirraTryXog ©///3i?, 

IS, too, in our own national songs, Douglas is 
ays the doughty Douglas : England is merry En 
the gold is red : and all the ladies are gay. 
he principal distinction between the lay of H 
the lay of the Lake Regillus is that the former is 
)e purely Roman, while the latter, though nati< 
general spirit, has a slight tincture of Greek k 
of Greek superstition. The story of the Tarqu 
as come down to us, appears to have been co 
a the works of several popular poets ; and one, a 
hose poets appears to have visited the Greek c 
taly, if not Greece itself, and to have had some acc 
5 with the works of Homer and Herodotus. M 
most striking adventures of the house of Tfi 
►re Lucretia makes her appearance, have a 
:acter. The Tarquins themselves are represen 
nthian nobles of the great house of the Race 
en from their country by the tyranny of that Gy 
tale of whose strange escape Herodotus has 3 
L incomparable simplicity and liveliness,* Li-v 
lysius tell us that, when Tarquin the Proud was 
t was the best mode of governing a conquere( 
epiied only by beating down with his staff all the 
oies in his garden. f This is exactly what Hero 
tie passage to which reference has already been 
bes of the counsel given to Periander, the son of Gy 

* Herodotus, v. 92. Livy, i. 34. Dionysius, iiL 46. 

t Livy, i. 54. Dionysius, iv. 56. 

483 
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Tlie stratagem by which the town of Gabii is brought 
nnder the power of the Tarqums Is, again, obviously copied 
from Herodotus.* The embassy of the young Tarqiiins to 
the oracle at Delphi Is Just such a story as would be told 
by, a poet whose head was full of the Greek mythology; 
and tire ambiguous answer retiinied by Apollo" Is in ihe 
exact style of the prophecies ’whlcli^ according to Herodotus, 
lured Croesus to destruction. Then the diaracler of the 
narrative changes. From the first mention of Lucre! ia 
to the retreat of Porsena nothing seems to be borrowed 
.from foreign sources. The viliany of Sextus, tlie suicide 
of his victim, the revolution, the dcatli of the sons of 
Brutus, the defence of the bridge, Mucius burning Ills hand,f 
Clcelia swimming through Tiber, seem to be all strictly 
Roman.' But when we have done with the Tuscan war, 
and enter upon the war with the Latines, we are agairi^ 
struck by the Greek air of the story. The Battle of the 
Lake Regillus is In all respects a Homeric battle, except 
that the combatants ride astride on their horses, instead of 
driring chariots. The mass of fighting men is hardly 
mentioned. The leaders single each other out, and engage 
hand to hand. The great object of the 'warriors on both 
sides is, as in the liiad, to obtain possession of the spoils 
and bodies of the slain ; and several circumstances are 
related which forcibly remind us of the great slaughter 
round the corpses of Sarpedon and Patrodus. 

But there is one drcumstance wiilch deserves especial 
notice. Both the war of Troy and the war of Regillus 
were caused by the licentious passions of young princes, 
who were therefore peculiarly i>oimd not to be sparing of 
their own persons in the day of battle. Now the conduct 
of Sextus at Regillus, as descri!)ed !>y Livy, so exactly 
resembles that of Paris, as described at the beginning of 
the third book of the /Had, that It is ditlieult to believe 
the resemblance accidental. Paris appears before the 
Trojan ranks, defying the bravest Greek to encounter 
Mm’ 

Tpojorly /uly TpojxdxiC^y 

, . . . *Apyfleoy irpamAi^ero vdvraif 

^Prl0iotf pax^craffStu kp tupp 

Livy introduced Sextus in a similar manner : "‘"'Feromn 
juvenem Tarquimum, ostenianiem se m prima exsulam 
Menelaiis rushes to. meet Paris. A Roman noble, eager 

* Herodotus, ilL 154. Livy, i. 53. 

„t M. de Pouiliy attem.ptecl, a'. hundred and, twenty years ago, to 
prove . that the story of Mudus was of • 'Greek orlg'ln ; but lie 
was signally confuted, by the A.,bbd Sallier. See, the Mlimoires de 
f Acadfefe dfis Jnscripfions, Vi, 27, 66. 
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for vengeance, spurs his horse towards Sextus. Both the 
guilty princes are instantly terror-stricken ; 

Thv S’ ois oZv iu67}crey B^oeih^s 

iv 'irpop.dxoio'L (payepra, KareTTk-^yr} (p'lXov 'Ijrop* 

S’ erdpcoy eh edvos exa^ero lajp' akeeivu'V. n 

Tarquinius” says Livy, retTO in agmen suorum 
infenso cessit hosti” If this be a fortuitous coincidence, 
it is one of the most extraordinary in literature. 

In the following poem, therefore, images and incidents 
have been borrowed, not merely without scruple, but on 
principle, from the incomparable battle-pieces of Homer. 

The popular belief at Rome, from an early period, seems 
to have been that the event of the great day of Regillus 
was decided by supernatural agency. Castor and Pollux, 
• it was said, had fought, armed and mounted, at the head of 
the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards 
carried the news of the victory with incredible speed to 
the city. The well in the Forum at ’which they had alighted 
was pointed out. Near the well rose their ancient temple. 
A great festival was kept to their honour on the Ides of 
Quintilis, supposed to be the anniversary of the battle; 
and on that day sumptuous sacrifices were offered to them 
at the public charge. One spot on the margin of Lake 
Regillus was regarded during many ages with superstitious 
awe. A mark, resembling in shape a horse's hoof, 'was 
discernible in the volcanic rock ; and this mai’k was believed 
to have been made by one the celestial chargers. 

How the legend originated cannot now be ascertained ; 
but we may easily imagine several ways in which it might 
have originated ; nor is it at all necessary to suppose, with 
Julius Frontinus, that two young men were dressed up by 
the Dictator to personate the sons of Leda. It is probable 
that Livy is correct when he says that the Roman general, 
in the hour of peril, vowed a temple to Castor. If so, 
nothing could be more natural than that the multitude 
should ascribe the victory to the favour of the Twin Gods. 
“Virhen such was the prevailing sentiment, any man who 
chose to declare that, in the midst of the confusion and 
slaughter, he had seen two godlike forms on white horses 
scattering the Latines, would find ready credence. We 
know, indeed, that, in modern times, a very similar story 
actually found credence among a people much more 
civilised than the Romans of the fifth century before Christ. 
A chaplain of Cortes, writing about thirty years after the 
conquest of Mexico, in an age of printing presses, libraries, 
universities, scholars, logicians, jurists, and statesmen, 
had the face to assert that, in one engagement against the 
Indians, Saint James had appeared on a grey horse at the 
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liead of the Castilian adventnrers. 'Many of those adven- „ 
turers were living when this Me %vas priiilecL One of them, ■ 
honest Bernal Diaz, wrote an .account of tlie expedilion. 
He had the evidence of his own senses against the legend ; ... 
but he seems to have distrusted even the evidence of his : 
own senses. He says that 'he was in the batlie, and that , „ 
he saw a gre^? horse with a man on his back, but that the 
man was, "to his thinking, Francesco de :\loiia, and not the': 
ever-blessed apostle Saint J.ames. Nevertheless/' Bernai ■ . 
adds, t* it may be that the person on the grey horse was the 
glorious apostle Saint James, and that 1, sinner that I 
am, was uimorthy to see him.'' The Romans of the age 
of Cincinnatiis 'were probably quite as credulous as the 
Spanish subjects of Charles the Fifth. It is therefore 
conceivable that the appearance of Castor and Pollux 
may have become an article of faith before the generation 
which had fought at Hegiilus had passed away. Nor could 
anything be more natural than that the poets of the next 
age should embellish this story, and make the celestial 
horsemen bear the tidings of victory to Rome. 

' Many years after the temple of the Twin Gods had been ,, 
built in the Forum, an important addition was made to 
the ceremonial by which the state annually testified its 
gratitude for their protection. Quintus Fabius and 
Publius Decius were elected Censors at a moinenloiis crisis. 

It had become absolutely necessary that the classification 
of the citizens should be revised. On that classification 
depended the distribution of political power. Party spirit 
ran high; and the republic seemed to be in danger of 
falling under the dominion either of a narrow oligarchy 
or of an ignorant and, headstrong ral>!>le. Under such 
circumstances, the. most illustrious patrician and the most 
, illustrious plebeian of the age were intrusted with the office 
of arbitrating betw^een the angry factions ; and they per- 
formed their arduous task to the satisfaction of all honest 
and reasonable men. 

, . .One of their reforms was a remodelling of the equestrian 
order;', and, .having effected this reform, they determined 
to give to their work a sanction derived from religion. In 
the chivalrous societies of modern times, societies which 
have much more than may at first sight appear in common 
wdth the equestrian order of Rome, it has been usual to 
invoke the special protection of some Saint, and to observe 
his day with peculiar solemnity. Thus the Companions 
of the Garter wear, the image of Saint George depending 
from their collars, and meet, on great occasions, In Saint 
George's Chapel. Thus, when Lewis the Fourteenth 
instituted a new order 'of . chiva.l.ry for the rewarding of 
military merit, he commended It to the favour of his own 
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glorified ancestor and patron, and decreed that all tlie 
members of the fraternity should meet at the royal palace 
on the feast of Saint Lewis, should attend the king to chapel, 
should hear mass, and should subsequently hold their 
great annual assembly. There is a considerable resemb- 
lance between this rule of the order of Saint Lewis%iid the 
rule which Fabius and Decius made respecting the Roman 
knights. It was ordained that a grand muster and inspec- 
tion of the equestrian body should be part of the ceremonial 
performed, on the anniversary of the battle of Regiilus, 
in honour of Castor and Pollux, the two equestrian Gods. 
All the knights, clad in purple and crowned with olive, were 
to meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs. Thence they 
were to ride in state to the Forum, wdiere the temple of 
the Twins stood. This pageant was, during sevei'al ceii- 
• turies, considered as one of the most splendid sights of 
Rome. In the time of Dionysius the cavalcade sometimes 
consisted of five thousand horsemen, all persons of fair 
repute and easy fortune.* 

There can be no doubt that the Censors who instituted 
this august ceremony acted in concert with the Pontiffs 
to whom, by the constitution of Rome, the superintendence 
of the public worship belonged ; and it is probable that 
those high religious functionaries were, as usual, fortunate 
enough to find in their books or traditions some warrant 
for the innovation. 

The following poem is supposed to have been made for 
this great occasion. Songs, we know, were chanted at 
the religious festivals of Rome from an early period ; indeed, 
from so early a period that some of the sacred verses were 
popularly ascribed to Numa, and were utterly unintelligible 
in the age of Augustus. In the Second Punic War a great 
feast was held in honour of Juno, and a song was sung in 
her praise. This song was extant when Livy wrote ; and, 
though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, seemed to him 
not wholly destitute of meriLf A song, as we leazm from 
Horace,! was part of the established ritual at the great 
Secular Jubilee. It is therefore lilcely that the Censors 
and Pontiffs, when they had resolved to add a grand 
procession of knights to the other solemnities aniiufdly 
performed on the Ides of Quintilis, would call in the aid of 
a poet. Such a poet would naturally take for his subject 
the battle of Regiilus, the appearance of the Twin Gods, 
and the institution of their festival. He w^ouid find 

* See Livy, lx. 46. Val. Max,, ii. 2. Aurel. Viet De ¥iris 
Illustribas, B2. Dionysius, vi. 13. Plin, Hist Nat, xv, 5, See also 
the singularly ingenious chapter in Niebuhr's posthumous volume, 
Die Censur des Q. Fabius und P. Decius. 

t Livy, xxvii. 37. $ Hor. Carmen Seculare. 
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abundant materials in the bailads of Ills predecessors; 
and he would make free use of the scanty stock of Greek 
learning wliich he had himself acquired. He would pro- 
bably introduce some wise and holy Poidiff enjoining the 
magnificent ceremonial, w’hidi, after a long interval, had 
at length been adopted, if the poem siicec'cded, many 
persons "^vould commit It to meinor^n Parts of it w^ould be 
sung to the pipe at banquets. It would i>e peculiarly 
interesting to the great Posthumian liouse, which numbered 
among its many images that of the Dictator Auliis, the 
hero of Regillus. The orator who, in the following genera- 
tion, pronounced the funeral panegyric over the remains 
of Lucius Posthumlus Megelius, "thrice Consul, W’ouM 
borrow^ largely from the lay ; and thus some passages, 
much disfigured, w'oiild probably find their way into the 
chronicles w^hich were afterwards In the hands of Dionysius^ 
and Livy. • 

Antiquaries differ widely as to the situation of the field 
of battle. , The opinion of those who suppose that the armies 
met near Cornufeile, between Frascati and the Illonte 
Porzio, is at least plausible, and has been followed in the 
poem. 

As to the details of the battle, it has not been thought 
desirable to adhere minutely to the accounts which have 
come dowm to us. Those accounts. Indeed, difier widely 
from each other, and, in all probabillfy, differ as widelv 
from the ancient poem from which tiiey were originally 
derived. 

It is unnecessary to point out the obvious imitations of 
the Iliad, which have been purposely IntroducecL 
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A LAY SUNG AT THE FEAST OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, ON THE 
IDES OF QUINTILIS, IN THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCCLI 

I 

Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note I 
Ho, lictors, clear the way I 
The Knights will ride, in all their pride, 

Along the streets to-day. 

To-day the doors and windows 
Are hung with garlands all. 

From Castor in the Forum, 

To Mars without the wah. 

Each Knight is robed in purple, 

With olive each is crowned ; 

A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground. 

While flows the Yellow River, 

While stands the Sacred Hill, 

The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Shall have such honour still. 

Gay are the Martian Kalends : 

December’s Nones are gay : 

But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides. 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 


II 

Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
W'e keep this solemn feast. 

Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Game spurring from the east. 

They came o’er wild Parthenius 
Tossing in waves of pine. 

O’er Cirrha’s dome, o’er Adda’s foam, 
O’er purple Apennine, 

From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings. 

In lordly Lacedaemon, 

The City of two kings, 
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To wliere, by Lake Heglllus, 

Under the.Porcian heiglit, 

All In the lands of Tusciilum, 

Was fought the glorious fight, 

ni 

Now on the place of slaiigliter 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen. 

And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green ; 

The swine crush the big acorns 
That fall from Corners oaks. 

Upon the turf by the Fair Fonivt 
The reaper's pottage smokes. 

The Usher baits his angle ; 

The hunter twangs tils how. ; 

, Little they think on tiiose strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 

I Little they think how' sternly 
I That day the trumpets pealed ; 

How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and w^ar-horse reeled : 

How wolves came with fierce gallop, 

And crows on eager wings, 

To tear the flesh of captains, 

, And peck the eyes of kings ; 

How thick the dead lay scallcred 
Under the Porclan height ; 

How through the gates of 'rusciiliiiii 
Raved the wOd stream of llight ; 

And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 

What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome, 

IV 

But, Roman, when thou staiidest 
Upon that holy ground. 

Look thou with heed on the dark rock 
That girds the dark lake round. 

So shaft thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the Hint : 

It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint : 

There to the Great. Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy 'vows, and pray 
That they, in tempest and In fight,' 

Will keep thy head aiway, ’ ; 
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V 

Since last the Great Twin Brethren 
Of mortal eyes were seen. 

Have years gone by an hundred 
And fourscore and thirteen. 

That summer a Virginius 
Was Consul first in place ; 

The second was stout Aulus, 

Of the Posthumian race. 

The Herald of the Latines 
From Gabii came in state : 

The Herald of the Latines 

Passed through Rome's Eastern Gate : 
The Herald of the Latines 
Did in our Forum stand ; 

And there he did his office, 

A sceptre in his hand. 

VI 

Hear, Senators and people 
Of the good town of Rome, 

The Thirty Cities charge you ^ 

To bring the Tarquins home : 

And if ye still be stubborn, 

To work the Tarquins wrong, 

The Thirty Cities warn you. 

Look that your walls be strong.'^ 

VII 

Then spake the Consul Aulus, 

He spake a bitter jest : 

'' Once the jay sent a message 
Unto the eagle's nest 
Now yield thou up thine eyrie 
Unto the carrion-kite. 

Or come forth valiantly, and face 
The Jays in deadly fight.— 

Forth looked in wrath the eagle ; 

And carrion-kite and jay. 

Soon as they saw his beak and claw, 

Fled screaming far away."' 

vm 

The Herald of the Latines 
Flath hied him back in state ; 

The Fathers of the City 
Are met in high debate^ 
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Then spaLe tiae elder Consul, 

An ancient man and wise : 

Now hearken, Conserlpt Fatliers, 

To that which I advise, 

III seasons of great peril 
'Tis good that one bear sway ; 

Then choose W'c a Dictator, 

Whom all men shall obe^^ 

Camerium knows fiow deep!}* 

The sword of Aulus biles, 

And all our city calls him 
The man of seventy fights. 

Then let him be Dictator 
For six months and no more, *' 
And have a Master of the Kiilghls, 
And axes twenty-four."' 

IX 

So Aulus was Dictator, 

The man of seventy hghts ; 

He made iEbutius Elva 
His Master of the Knights. 

On the third morn thereafter, 

At dawning of the day. 

Did Aulus and .Ebu tins' 

Set forth %vith their array. 
Sempronius Atratinus 
Was left in charge at home 
With boys, and with grey-lieaded men, 
To keep the walls of Home, 

Hard by the Lake Heglllus 
Our camp was pitched at night : 
Eastward a milo the Latines lay, 

Under the Porclan height. 

Far over hill and valley 
Their, mighty host was spread. ; 

A,nd with their thousand watch-llres 
The midnight sky w’as red, 

X 

Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height. 

The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Marked evermore with while, 

Not without secret trouble 
Our b,ravest saw the foes ; 

For girt by threescore thousa..nd' spears, 
The thirty standards rose. 
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From every warlike city 

That boasts the Latian name. 
Foredoomed to dogs and vultures, 

That gallant army came ; 

From Setia's purple vineyards. 

From Norba's ancient wall. 

From the white streets of Tusculum, 

The proudest town of all ; 

From where the Witch's Fortress 
O'erhangs the dark blue seas ; 

From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia's trees — 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer. 

And shall himself be slain ; 

From the drear banks of Ufens, 

Where flights of marsh-fowl play, 

And buffaloes lie wallowing 

Through the hot summer's day ; 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 

No work of earthly men, 

Whence Cora's sentinels o'erlook 
The never-ending fen ; 

From the Laurentian jungle. 

The wild hog's reedy home ; 

From the green steeps whence Anio leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam. 


XI 

Aricia, Cora, Norba, 

Velitrse, with the might 
Of Setia and of Tusculum, 

Were marshalled on the right : 

The leader was Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 

Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame : 

High on a gallant charger 
Of dark-grey hue he rode 
Over his gilded armour 
A vest of purple flowed, 

Woven in the land of sunrise 
By Syria's dark-browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o'er the southern waters. 
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xir 

Lavmium and Laurentiim 
Had on the left their post, 

With ail the banners of the marsh, 

And banners of tlie coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame : 

With restless pace and haggard fate 
To his last field he came. 

Men said he saw strange visions 
Which none beside miglit see. 

And that strange sounds were in Ills ears 
Which none might hear but he, * 

A w^oman Mr and stately. 

But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the iilglit 
Sat spinning by his bed. 

And as she plied the distall. 

In a sweet voice and low. 

She. sang of great old houses, 

And fights fought long ago. 

So spun she, and so sang she, 

Until the east was grey. 

Then pointed to her bleeding breasi, 

And shrieked, and fled away. 


xm 

But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shields of foes. 

And from the centre loudest 
The cpr of battle rose. 

There Tiber marched and Pedum 
Beneath proud Tarquin^s rule. 

And Ferentinum of the rock. 

And Gabii of the pool. 

There rode the Yolscian succours : 

There, in a dark stern ring. 

The Homan exiles gathered close 
Around the ancient king. 

Though white as Mount S^acto 
When winter nights are long, 

His beard flowed down o^er maii and belt. 
His heart and hand were strong : 
Under Ms hoary eyebrows 
Still flashed forth quenchless rage, 

And, if the lance shook in his grlpe. 

^Twas more with hate than age. 
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Close at his side was Titus 
On an Apulian steed, 

Titus, the youngest Tarquin, 

Too good for such a breed. 

XIV 

Now on each side the leaders 
Give signal for the charge ; 

And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe ; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore ; 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar : 

And under that great battle 
The earth with blood was red ; . 
And, like the Pomptine fog at morr 
The dust hung overhead ; i 
And louder still and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns. 

The clang of sword and shield. 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o'er the plain. 
The shouting of the slayers, 

And screeching of the slain. 

XV 

False Sextus rode out foremost : 

His look was high and bold ; 

His corslet was of bison's hide. 
Plated with steel and gold. 

As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock 
On a choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusia's flock, 
Herminius glared on Sextus, 

And came with eagle speed, 
Herminius on black Auster, 

Brave champion on brave steed : 
In his right hand the broadsword 
That kept the bridge so weB, 

And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidense fell. 

Woe to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to-day I 
False Sextus saw, and trembled. 

And turned, and fled away. 
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As turns, as flies, the woodman 
In the Calabrian brake^ 

When through the reeds gleams the round 
Of that fell speckled snake ; 

So turned, so fled, false Sextus, 
r And hid him in the rear, 

Behind the dark Lavliiian ranks, 

Bristling with crest and spear* 

xvr 

But far to north JEbutIus, 

The Master of the Knights, 

Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites. 

Next under those red horse-hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay ; 

Better had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day. 

Manilllus saw the slaughter, 

And tossed his golden crest, 

And towards the aster of the Knights 
Through the thick battle pressed. 
iEbutius smote Mamiltus 
So fiercely on the shield 
That the great lord of Tusculurn 
■Well nigh rolled on the fiehL 
Mamiiiiis smote /EbuMus, 

a good aim and true, 

Just where the neck and shouhler join. 

And pierced him througfi and Ihroiigli , 
And brave iEbutius Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground : 

But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around. 

His clients from the battle 
Bare him some little space, 

And filled a helm, from the dark lake, 

And bathed his brow and face ; 

And when at last he opened 
His swimming eyes to light, 

Men say, the earliest word he spake 
Was, Friends, how goes .the figlit ? ■ 

X^UI 

But meanwhile in the centre 
Great deeds- of arms were WTO'Ug.ht ; 
There Aulus the Dictator 
And there Yalerius fought 
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Aulus with his good broadsword 
A bloody passage cleared 
To where, amidst the thickest foes, 

He saw the long white beard. 

Fiat lighted that good broadsword 
Upon proud Tarqiiin's head. 

He dropped the lance : he dropped the reins : 

He feU as fall the dead. 

Down Aulus springs to slay him. 

With eyes like coals of lire ; 

But faster Titus hath sprung down. 

And hath bestrode his sire. 

Latian captains, Roman knights. 

Fast down to earth they spring. 

And hand to hand they fight on foot 
Around the ancient king. 

First Titus gave tall Casso 
A death wound in the face ; 

Tali Gseso was the bravest man 
Of the brave Fabian race : 

Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 

The priest of Juno's shrine : 

Valerius smote down Julius, 

Of Rome's great Julian line ; 

Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Velian hill, 

And through all turns of weal and woe 
Followed proud Tarquin still. 

Now right across proud Tarquin 
A corpse was Julius laid ; 

And Titus groaned with rage and grief, 

And at Valerius made. 

Valerius struck at Titus, 

And lopped off half his crest ; 

But Titus stabbed Valerius 
A span deep in the breast. 

Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 

Valerius reeled and fell. 

Ah I woe is me for the good house 
That loves the people well I 
Then shouted loud the Latines ; 

And with one rush they bore 
The struggling Romans backward 
Three lances' length and more : 

And up they took proud Tarquin, 

And laid him on a shield. 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 

Still senseless, from the field. 
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XTIII 

Bot fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Valerius dead ; ■ 

For Titos dragged him by the foot^ 
iF. And Aulus by the head. 

On, LatineSj on 1 quoth TIios, 

'' See ho'W the rebels fly ! 
liomans, stand firm I ” quoth, Aiilus, 
And win this fight or die I 
They most not give Valerios 
To raven and to kite ; 

For aye Valerios loathed the wrong, 
And, aye upheld the right : * 

And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he felL 
Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well I 


XIX 

Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of batlle rose. 

Like the roar of a burning forest. 

When a strong north wind blows. 

Now backward, and now forward, 
Rocked furiously the fray. 

Till none could see Valerius, 

And none wist where he lay. 

For shivered arms ami ensigns 
Were lieaped there In a nioiiiid, 

And corpses stiff, and dying men 
That withed and gnawed the ground ; 
And w’'Ounded horses kicking, 

And snorting purple foam : 

Right well did; such a couch befit 
A Consular of Ronie. 


XX 

But north looked the Dictator ; 

North looked he long: and' iiard ; 

And spake. to,, Cains .Cossus., ' 

The 'Gaptal.n of Ms .' Guard : 

** Cains, of all the Romans 
Thou, hast the keenest sight .; 

Say, what through yonder .storm of dust 
' , Gomes from the Latian right ? 
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xxi' 

Then answered Gains Cossns, 

I see an evil sight ; 

The banner of proud Tuscnlnm 
Gomes from the Latian right : 

I see the plumed horsemen ; 

And far before the rest 
I see the dark-grey charger, 

I see the purple vest ; 

I see the golden helmet 
That shines far off like flame ; 

So ever rides Mamilius, 

Pfince of the Latian name/’ 

XXII 

Now hearken, Gains Gossns : 

Spring on thy horse’s back ; 

Ride as the wolves of Apennine 
Were all upon thy track ; 

Haste to our southward battle : 

And never draw thy rein 
Until thou find Herminius, 

And bid him come amain/’ 

XXIII 

iSo Aulus spake, and turned him 
Again to that fierce strife ; 

And Cains Cossns monnted, 

And rode for death and life. 

Lond clanged beneath his horse-hoofs 
The helmets of the dead, 

And many a cnrdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 

So came he far to southward, 

Where fought the Roman host. 
Against the banners of the marsh 
And banners of the coast. 

Like corn before the sickle 
The stout Lavinians fell. 

Beneath the edge of the true sword 
That kept the bridge so well. 

XXIV 

Herminius I Aulus greets thee ; 

He bids thee come with speed. 

To help our central battle ; 

For sore is there our need. 
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There wars the youngest Tarc|uin, 

And there the Crest of Flame, 

The Tusciilan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

Valerius hath fallen fighting 
r In front of our array : 

And Auius of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the day.” 


XXV 

Hermioius beat his bosom : 

But never a word he spake. 

He clapped his hand on Auster’s in|ine : 

He gave the reins a shake, 

Aw^ay, away went Auster, 

Like an arrovr from the bow’ : 

Black Auster W'as the fleetest steed 
From Aufidus to Po. 


XXVI 

Right glad were all the Romans 
Who, in that hour of dread. 

Against great odds bare up the war 
Around Valerius dead. 

When from the south the cheering 
Rose with a miglily swell ; 
lierminius comes, ilerminlus, * 

Who kept the bridge so well ! ” 

XXVII 

Mamilius spied Hermlniiis, 

And dashed across the way. 

” Herminius I I have sought lliee 
Through many a bloody day. 

One of us two, Herminius, 

Shali never more go home, 

I will lay on for Tuscuium, 

And lay thou on for Rome ! ” 

XXVIII 

All round them paused the battle, 

While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 

The horses black and grey. 

Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and througii breasi 
And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 
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JMamilius smote Herminius 

Through head-piece and through head ; 

And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 

Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore ; 

And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 

XXIX 

Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 

The dark grey charger fled : 

He l^rst through ranks of fighting men ; 
He sprang o'er heaps of dead. 

His bridle far out-streaming. 

His flanks all blood and foam. 

He sought the southern mountains. 

The mountains of his home. 

The pass was steep and rugged. 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 

But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 

Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet ; 

He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street ; 

He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master's door 
In the stately market-place. 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud : 

[And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince's fall ; 

And old men girt on their old swords, 
nd went to man the wail. 

XXX 

But, like a graven image. 

Black Auster kept his place. 

And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master's face. 

The raven-mane that daily. 

With pats and fond caresses. 

The young Herminia washed and combed 
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Anri decked, with coIou,recl i*!I}a..iicls 
From .her own gaj' atllre, 

Hung sadlv o'er her .father's corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 

Forth w.ith a shout .sprang Tltiis, 

And seized black Aiister's rein. 

Then Anlns sware a. fearfu.,1 oatii. 

And ran at him amaf..n. 

'' The furies of thy b.roi:her 
With me and mine abide, 

If one of 3 "our accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride I 
As on an Alpine watch-tower 

From heaven comes down the flafiie, 
Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came : 

And out the red blood spoutech 
In a wide arch and tall, 

As spouts a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capua.n's hall. 

The knees of ail the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay 
When dead, on dead Herminiiis, 

The bravest Tarquin lay, 

.XXXI 

And Aldus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster's raven mane, 

With heed he. looked unto the glrtiis, 
With heed unto the rein. 

Now bear me %veli, black .Aiiste.r, 

Into yon thick array ; 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy- good lord this . clay,".:' 

■ XXX.I.I 

So spake he ; 'and' w^as buckling 
Tighter .black Auster's' band, 

■When he was aware of a p:rincely p.air 
That rode at his right liaiid. 

So like they w^ere, no mortal 
Might one from other know : 

White .as snow*' their, armour W'as 
Their steeds werO' white as snow. .. 
Never on earthly anvi 
Did such rare armour glea.m ; . 

And nevet did such gallant .steeds 
Drink of an earthlv stream. 
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And all who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Aulns the Dictator 

Scarce gathered voice to speak. 
Say by what name men call you ? 
What city is your home ? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome ? 



** By many names men call us ; 

In*m.any lands we dwell : 

Well Samothracia knows us ; 

Gyrene knows us well. 

Our house in gay Tarentum 

Is hung each morn with flowers : 
High o'er the masts of Syracuse 
Our marble portal towers ; 

But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home ; 

And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome." 


XXXV 

So answered those strange horsemen, 
And each couched low his spear ; 

And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 
Were bold, and of good cheer ; 

And on the thirty armies 
Came wonder and afTright, 

And Ardea wavered on the left, 

And Cora on the right. 

Rome to the charge I " cried Aulus ; 

The foe begins to yield ! 

Charge for the hearth of Vesta I 
Charge for the Golden Shield I 

Let no man stop to plunder, 

But slay, and slay, and slay ; 

The Gods who live for ever 
Are on our side to-day." 

XXXVI 

Then the fierce trumpet-flourish 
From earth to heaven arose. 

The kites know weE the long stern swell 
That bids the Romans close. 
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Tlieii the good sword of Aoiiis 
Was lifted op to sla^" : 

Then, like a crag down Apeiinine, 
Rushed Auster through the fray. 

But under those strange 'horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain ; 

And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled In vain. 

Behind them Rome’s long hat tie 
Came roiling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 

Blades all in line below. 

So comes the Po in flood- lime 
Upon the Celtic plain : # 

So comes the squall, blacker Ilian night. 
Upon the Adrian main. 

Now, hj OUT Sire Quirliius, 

It 'svas a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 

So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow, 

So corn-sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 

False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head ; 

And fast fled Fereniinum, 

And fast Lanuvium fled. * 

The horsemen of Nomentiim 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 

The footmen of Velitrse 
Threw shield and spear away* 

And underfoot was trampled. 

Amidst the mud and gore, 

The banner of proud Tuscuium, 

That never stooped before : 

And down went Flavius Faustus, 

Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms m^ave 
On Anio’s echoing banks. 

And Tuilus of Arpinum, 

Chief of the Volscian aids 
And Metius with the long fair curls. 

The love of Anxur’s maids, 

And the white head of Vulso, 

The great Arician seer. 

And Nepos of Laurentum, 

The himter of the deer ; 

And in the back false Sextus 
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Felt the good Roman steel, 

id wriggling in the dust he died. 

Like a worm beneath the 'wheel : 

id fliers and pursuers 

Were mingled in a mass ; 

id far away the battle 

Went roaring through the pass. 


XXXVII 

mpronius Atratinus 

3ate in the Eastern Gate, 

sid^ him were three Fathers, 

Each in his chair of state ; 
bius, whose nine stout grandsons 
That day were in the field, 
d Manlius, eldest of the Twelve 
Who kept the Golden Shield ; 
d Sergius, the High Pontiff, 

Por wisdom far renowned ; 
all Etruria's colleges 
Was no such Pontiff found, 
d all around the portal, 

^nd high above the wall, 

>od a great throng of people, 

But sad and silent all ; 
ung lads, and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
tron& with lips that quivered, 

Vnd maids with faces pale, 
ce the first gleam of daylight, 
>empronius had not ceased 
listen for the rushing 
)f horse-hoofs from the east. 

5 mist of eve wsis rising, 

^'he sun was hastening down, 
en he was aware of a princely pair 
^ast pricking towards the town, 
like they were, man never 
aw twins so like before ; 
i with gore their armour was, 

'heir steeds were red with gore. 


XXXVIII 

;ali to the great Asylum I 
[ail to the hill-tops seven I 
1 to the fire that burns for aye, 
nd the shield that fell from heaven ! 
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This day, by Lalce Rcpillus, 

Under the Porcian hcicht, 

All in the lands of 'luKcuiuin 
\vas fought a glorious lighf. 

To morrow your Dictator 

^ of thirty cities 

To deck the shrines of Rome ! ” 

xxxtx 

Then burst from that great coneonre 
A shout that shook the towerr 

^ C„ some rim south, 

urying^ I he day is ours I 

® wfth strange horsemen, 

\\ith slow and lordly pace ; 
nd none who saw their bearing 

pey to the I’orum, 
taurel-boughs and flowers 
From house-tops and from windows 
in showers 
Vesta,'* 

A ^^sulted down amafn. 

their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane 

^^And v”\ 

Aosta’s door : 

Then, like a blast, away they mssed 
And no man saw them more. 

XL 

the people trembled, 

And pale grew every cheek • 

Alone ^ghPonm ’ 

Alone found voice to speak ; 

gods w-ho live for ever 
Th^e'^L R°°te to-day I 

Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 

In harness on his right 
Safe comes the ship to haven 

If through gales 

SR BreliSa^ 

2>it shmng on the sails. 
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Wherefore they washed their horses 
In Vesta’s holy well. 

Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, 
I know, but m^j not tell. 

Here, hard by Vesta’s Temple, 

Build we a stately dome 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome, 

And when the months returning 
Bring back this day of fight, 

The proud Ides of Quintilis, 

Marked evermore with white. 

Unto ihe Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 

With chaplets and with offerings. 
With music and wnth song ; 

And let the doors and windows 
Be hung with garlands all, 

And let the Knights be summoned 
To Mars without the wall : 

Thence let them ride in purple 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 

Each mounted on bis war-horse, 

And each with olive crowned ; 

And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome, 

V^iere dwell the Great Twin Brethren 
Who fought so well for Rome I ” 




VIRGINIA 

A COLLECTION conslstiiig exclusively of war-songs would 
give an imperfect, or rather an erroneous, notion of the 
spirit of the old Latin ballads. The Patricians, during 
more than a century after the expulsion of the Kings, held 
ail the high military commands. A Plebeian, even though, 
like Lucius Siccius, he were distinguished by Ms valour 
and knowledge of war, could serve only In subordinate 
posts. A minstrel, therefore, who wished to celebrate the 
early triumphs of Ms country, could hardly take any but 
Patricians for his heroes. The warriors who are mentioned 
in the two preceding lays, Horatius, Lartius, Herminius, 
Aulus Posthumius, iEbutius Elva, Sempronius Atratiiius, 
Valerius Poplicola, were all members of the dominant 
order ; and a poet who was singing their praises, 'whatever 
his own political opinions might be, would naturally 
abstain from insulting the class to which they belonged, 
and from reflecting on the system which had placed such 
men at the head of the legions of the Commonwealth. 

But theie was a class of compositions in which the great 
families were by no means so courteously treated. No 
parts of early Roman history are richer with poetical 
colouring than those which relate to the long contest 
between the privileged houses and the commonalty. The 
population of Rome was, from a very eaHy'"'perio37**®^ 
into hereditary castes, which, indeed, readily united to 
repel foreign enemies, but which regarded each other, 
during many years, with bitter animosity. Between those 
castes there was a barrier hardly less strong than that which, 
at Venice, parted the members of the Great Council from 
their countrymen. In some respects, indeed, the lines 
wMch separated an Icllius or a Duilius from a Posthumius 
or a Fabius was even more deeply marked than that which 
separated the rower of a gondola from a Contarini or a 
Morosini. At Venice the distinction was merely civil. 
At Rome it was both civil and religious. Among the griev- 
ances under which the Plebeians suffered, three were felt 
as peculiarly severe. They were excluded from, the highest 
magistracies, they were excluded from ail share in the 
public la,iids ; and they were ground down to the dust 
by partial and barbarous legislation touching pecuniary 
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contracts. Tfee roling class in Rome was a monied class; 
and it made and administered the laws with a view soleh 
to its own Interest. Thus the relation helween lender and 
borrower was mixed up with the relation beiweeir-avereign 
and subject The great men held a larfie portion of 
the conimunity in dependence b}* inctrins of advances at 
enormous usury. The law of debt, framed by creditors, and 
for the protection of creditors, was the most horrible that 
has ever been kiiowm among men. The liherly* and even 
the life, of the Insolvent were at tlie mercy of the ihitrician 
money-lenders. Ghllclfen often became slaves hi conse- 
quence of the misfortunes of thc?ir parents. The debtor 
was imprisoned, not in a public gaol under the care of 
inipartlai public functionaries, but In a private workhouse 
belonging to the creditor. Friglilful stories were toM re- 
specting these dungeons. It was said that torture afd 
brutal violation were comiiion ; that tight stocks, heavy 
chains, ... scanty measures of food, were used to punish 
wretches guilty of nothing but poverty ; and that brave 
soldiers, whose breasts were covered wllh honourable scars, 
were often marked still more deeply on the back by the 
scourges of highborn usurers. 

The- Plebeians were, how^ever, not wholly without con- 
stitutional rights. From an early period they had been 
admitted to some share of political power. They were 
enrolled each in his century, and were allowed a share, 
considerable though not proportioned to their numerical 
strength, in the disposal of those high cligniiies from which 
they were themselves excluded, llius their position bore 
some resemblance to that of the Irish Cailuilics during the 
interval between the year 1792 and the year RH29. The 
Plebeians had also, the privilege of annually appointing 
oilicers, named Tribunes, wiio had no active share in the 
Government of the 'Commonwealth, but who, by degrees, 
acquired a power formldabie even to t!m ablest and most 
resolute Consuls and Dictators. The person of the Tribune 
was,, inviolable- ; .and. though he could directly efiect little, 
be could obstruct, every thing. 

During more than a century after the institution of the 
Trlbu.iieship, the Commo'ns struggled manfully for the 
removal -of the grievances under which they laboured ; 
an-d, in spite of many checks and reverses, succeeded in 
wringing concession after concession from the stubborn 
aristocracy. At length, in the year of the city 378, both 
parties mustered their whole strength for their last and 
most desperate conflict. The popular and active Tribune, 
Gains liciiilus,^prop- 0 sed the three memorable laws which "" 
are called by Ms name, and which w^ere intended to redress 
the three ^eat evils, of wMch the Plebeians complained. 
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He was. si2ppo.rted, wltli eminent ability, and firmness, by, 
Ms colleague, Lucius Sextius. The struggle appears to 
have been the fiercest that ever in any community ter- 
minated without an appeal to arms. If such a contest had 
raged in any Greek city, the streets would have run with 
blood. But, even in the paroxysms of faction, the Roman 
retained his gravity, his respect for law, and his tend^ness 
for the lives of Ills fellow-citizens. Year after year Licinius 
and Sextius were re-elected Tribunes. Year after year, 
if the narrative which has come dowm to us is to be trusted, 
they contined to exert, to the Ml extent, their power of 
stopping the whole machine of government. No ciiruie 
magistrates could be chosen ; no military muster could 
be held. We Imow too little of the state of Rome in those 
days to be able to conjecture how, during that long anarchy, 
the peace was kept, and ordinary Justice administered 
between man and man. The animosity of both parties 
rose to the greatest height. The excitement, as we may 
well suppose, would have been peculiarly intense at the 
annual election of Tribunes. On such occasions there can 
be little doubt that the great families did ail that could be 
done, by threats and caresses, to break the union of the 
Plebeians. That union, however, proved indissoluble. 
At length the good cause triumphed. The Licinian laws 
were carried. Lucius Sextius was the first Plebeian Consul, 
Gaius Licinius the third. 

The results of this great change were singularly happy 
and glorim^. Two centuries of prosperity, harmony, and 
victory followed the reconciliation of the orders. Men who 
remembered Rome engaged in waging petty wars almost 
v/ithin sight of the Capitol lived to see her the mistress of 
Italy. While the disabilities of the Plebeians continued, 
she was scarcely able to maintain her ground against the 
Volscians and Hernicans. Wlien those disabilities were 
removed, she rapidly became more than a match for 
Carthage and Macedon. 

During the great Licinian contest the Plebeian poets 
were, doubtless, not silent. Even in modern times songs 
have been by no means without influence on public affairs ; 
and we may therefore infer that, in a society where printing 
was unknown, and where books were rare, a pathetic or 
humorous party-ballad must have produced effects such 
as we can but faintly conceive. It is certain that satirical 
poems were common at Rome from a very early period. 
The rustics, who lived at a distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, and took little part in the strife of factions, gave vent 
to their petty local animosities in coarse Fescennine verse. 
The lampoons of the city were doubtless of a higher order ; 
and their sting was early felt by the nobEity. For in the 
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Twelve Tables, long before tbe time of tbe Licinian laws, 
a severe pnnisbrnent was deiiomiced against tbe citlzQn 
who should compose or recite verses reflecting on another,* 
Satire is, indeed, the only sort of composition In wliidb the 
Latin poets, whose works have come down to us, were not 
mere imitators of foreign models ; and it is therefore the 
onIy%ort of composition In which they have never been 
rivalled. It was not, like their tragedy, their comedy, 
their epic and lyric poetry, a hothouse plant which, in 
return for assiduous and skilful culture, gave only scanty 
and sickly fruits. It w^as hardy and full of sap ; and In 
ail the various juices which it yielded might be distinguished 
the flavour of the Ausonian soil. '' Satire/' says Quinctilian, 
with just pride, '' is ail our own.'' Satire sprang, In truth, 
naturally from the constitution of the Roman govermnent 
and from the spirit of the Roman people ; and, though at 
length subjected to metrical rules derived from GreeiS, 
retained to the last an essentially Roman character. 
Lucilius was the earliest satirist w’hose works WT-re held 
in esteem under the Caesars. But many years before 
Lucilius was born, Naevius had been dung into a dungeon, 
and guarded there with circumstances of unusual rigour, 
on account of the bitter lines in which he had attacked 
the great C^ciiian family.f The genius and spirit of the 
Roman satirist survived the liberty of their country, and 
were not extinguished by the cruel despotism of the Julian 
and Flavian Emperors. The great poet who told the story 
of Domitian's turbot was the legitimate successor of those 
forgotten minstrels whose songs animated the factions of 
the infant Republic. / 

These minstrels, as Niebuhr has remarked, appear to 
have generally taken the popular side. We can hardly be 
mistaken in supposing that, at the great crisis of the civil 
conflict, they employed themselves in versifying ail the 
most powerful and virulent speeches of the Tribunes, and 
in heaping abuse on the leaders of the aristocracy. Every 
personal defect, every domestic scandal, every tradition 
dishonourable to a noble house, would be sought out, 
brought into notice, and exaggerated. The illustrious 
head of the arlstocratical party, Blarcus Furius Camilius, 
might perhaps he, in some measure, protected by Ms 
venerable age and by the memory of Ms great services to 
the State. But Appius Claudius Crassus enjoyed no such 

* Ocero justly infers from this law that there had been early 
Latin poets whose works had been lost before Ms time. Quam- 
quam id quidem etiam xii tabulae declarant, condi jam turn solitum 
esse carmen, quod ne iiceret fieri ad alterius injurlam lege sanxerunt.'^ 
— Tusc. iv. 2. 

t Hautus, MOes Gloriosus. Aulus GelBus, Ml. 3. 
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immunity. He was descended from, a long line of ancestors 
distinguislied by their hanglity demeanour, and by the 
inflexibility with which they had withstood aii the demands 
of the Plebeian order. Wliile the political conduct and the 
deportment of the Claudian nobles drew upon them t!ie 
fiercest public hatred, they were accused of wanling;*lf any 
credit is due to the early history of Rome, a class of qualities 
which, in the military commonwealth. Is suOlclent to cover 
a .multitude of offences.. The chiefs of the family ai)pear 
to have been eloquent, versed in civil business, and learned 
a.fter the fashion of their age ; but .in w^ar they were not 
distinguished by skill or valour. Some of them, as if 
conscious where their weakness lay, had, when filling the 
highest magistracies, taken Internal administration as their 
department' of p'ublic business, and left the military eo'm- 
iiand to their colleagues.’*' One of them had been intrusted 
%vith an army, and had failed ignominiously.f None of 
them had been honoured with a triumph. None of them 
had achieved any martial exploit, such as those by which 
Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus, Titus Quinctius Gapitoliiius, 
Aldus Cornelius Cossus, and, above all, the great Camilius, 
had extorted the reluctant esteem of the multitude. Dur- 
ing the Licinian conflict, Appius Claudius Crassus signalised 
himself by the ability and severity with which he harangued 
against the two great agitators. He would naturally, 
therefore, be the favourite mark of the Plebeian satirists ; 
nor ivould they have been at a loss to find a point on 
which he %as open to attack. 

His grandfather, called, like himself, Appius Claudius, 
had left a name as much detested as tiiat of Sextus Tar- 
quinius. This elder Appius had been Consul more than 
seventy years before the introduction of the Licinian laws. 
By availing himself of a singular crisis in public feeiing, 
he had obtained the consent of the Commons to the abolition, 
of the Tribunesliip, .and had been tlie chief of that Counc.il 
of Ten to W'liicli the whole direction of the State liad been 
committed. In a few months his administration had be- 
come universally odious. It had been swept a'w*ay b}"' an 
irresistible outbreak of popular fury ; and its nieiiiory" was 
.still held in abhorrence by the whole city. The immediate 
cause of the downfall of this execrable government was said 
to. have been an attempt made by Appius Claudius upon 
the chasti'ty' of a beautiful young girl of humble birth. 
The sto.ry ran that the Decem\ir, unable to succeed by 
bribes a.nd solicitations, resorted to an outrageous act of 
tyranny. A vile dependent of the Claudian house .laid 
clal.m to the damsel as his slave. The cause was brought 

* In the years of the city 260, 304, and 330. 

t hi the year of the city 282, 


84 — Q, 
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before the tribunal of Appins. The wicked magistrate, In 
defiance of the clearest proofs, gave Judgment for the 
claimant. But the girl's father, a brave soldier, saved her 
from servitude and dishonour by stabbing her to the heart 
in "the sight of the whole Forum. That blow was the 
signal- for a general explosion. Camp and city rose at 
once ; the Ten were pulled down ; the Trlbuneship was 
re-established ; and Applus escaped the hands of the 
executioner only by a voluntary death. 

It can hardly be doubted that a storj^ so admirably 
adapted to the purposes both of the poet and of the dema- 
gogue would be eagerly seized upon i)y minstrels burning 
with hatred against the Patrician order, against the Claudian 
house, and especially against the grandson **and namesake 
of the infamous Decemvir. 

In order that the reader may judge fairl}^ of these fragi 
ments of the lay of Virginia, he must Imagine himself a 
Plebeian who has just voted for the re-election of Sextius 
and Licinius. All the power of the Patricians has been 
exerted . to ■ throw out ■ the tw'o great champions of the 
Commons. .... Every Posthumlus, iEmilius, and Cornelius 
has used Ms influence to the utmost. Debtors have been 
let out of the workhouses on condition of voting against 
the men of the people: clients have been posted to hiss 
and interrupt the favourite candidates : Appiiis Claudius 
Crassus has spoken with more tlian his usual eloquence 
and, asperity : all has been in vain ; Licinius and Sextius 
have a fifth time carried all Use trilses : work Is suspended : 
the booths are.closed : the Plebeians f)ear on their shoulders 
the two champions of liberty through the Forum. Just 
at this moment it . is ' announced that a |H:)pular poet, a 
zealous adherent of the Tribunes, has made a new song 
which will cut the Claudian nobles to the heart. The 
crowd gathers round him,.,' and calls on liim to recite it 
Pie takes his stand on the spot where, according to tradition, 
Virginia,, more than ■■seventy years ago. was seized by the 
pandar of , Appius, and .he begins Ids story. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A LAY SUNG IN THE FORUM ON THE DAY 
WHEREON LUCIUS SEXTIUS SEXTINUS LATERANUS AND 
' CAIUS LICINIUS GALVUS STOLO WERE ELECTED TRIBUNES 
OF THE COMMONS THE FIFTH TIME, IN' THE YEAR OF THE 
CITY CCCLXXXII 
# 

Ye good men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true, 
^Vho stand by the bold Tribunes that still have stood by 
yon. 

Come, make a circle round me, and mark my tale with care, 
A tale of what Rome once hath borne^ of what Rome yet 
may bear* 

This is no Grecian fable, of fountains running wine, 

Of maids with snal^y tresses, or sailors turned to swine. 
Here, in this very Forum, under the noonday sun. 

In sight of all the people, the bloody deed was done. 

Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day. 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten 
bare sway. 

Of all the wicked Ten still the names are held accursed, 
And of all the wicked Ten Appius Claudius was the worst. 
He stalked along the Forum like King Tarqiiin in Ms 
pride: 

Twelve axes waited on him, six marching on a side ; 

The townsmen shrank to right and left, and eyed askance 
with fear 

Flis lowering brow, his curling mouth, which always seemed 
to sneer : ** 

That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn, maiks all the 
kindred still ; 

For never was there Claudius yet but wished the Commons 
ill : 

Nor lacks he fit attendance ; for close behind his heels. 
With outstretched chin and crouching pace, the client 
Marcus steals, 

His loins girt up to run with speed, be the errand what it 
may. 

And the smile flickering on his cheek, for aught his lord 
may say. 
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Such varlets pimp and Jest for hire amon" the lying Greeks : 
Such varlets still are paid to hoot vhen Itrave Lieinius 

speaks. 

n^liere^er je shed the honey, the hiizzhv^ flies will crowd ; 
h^Tiere'er ye hiiig the carrion, tlie raven’s croak Is lond ; 

I Wlierd'er down "Tiber garbage floats, liie greedy pike ye^ 
see ; 

I And wheresoe'er sncli lord is found, such client still will ha 

Just then, as through one cloudless cliiiik. In a black, 
stormy sky. 

Shines out the dewy morning star, a fair yming pjrl caiiie by. 

With her siiiiill tablets in her hand, and her salclKt on her 

ami, ^ 

Home she went bounding Ironi the seliool, rior clreainecl of 

shame or harm ; » 

And past those dreaded axes slie innocently ram 

With bright, frank brow that had not learned to. blush at 
■ — 

And up"The~Ba€re3 Street she turned, and, as she danced, 
along, 

She w’arbied gaily ,to he.rself .lines of the good old song, 
How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp,, 
And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the midnight 
lamp. 

The maiden sa.ng as sings the lark, wiicn up lie darts his 
flight 

From, his nest in the green Ap.ril corn, t.o meet tile morning 
light; 

And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw her 
sweet young face, 

And loved her wilh the accursed love of his accursed race, 
And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of iliose small glancing 
' feet. 


Over the Alban moimtains the light of morning ,bro,ke';; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the tli.ia wreaths' 
of smoke: 

The city gates were opened ; the .Forum all alive, 

With buyers and with sellers \ms humming like a hlvC'..:. 

Blithely, on 'brass and timber 'the craftsman's stroke was 
ringing, 

And blithely o'er her panniers the market girl was ■’singing, 

And blithely you,ng Virginia came smiling, from, 'her 
home: 

Ah I, woe for ' yo'ung •. Virginia, the sweetest ■■maid ■■■m 
Rome I 
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With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her 
arm, . 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed oi 
shame or harm. 

She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I staftd this 
day, 

When up the varlet Marcus came ; not such as when ere- 
while 

He crouched behind his patron's heels wdth the true Client 
smile : 

He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and 
clenched fist, 

And strode across Virginia's path, and caught her by t.iC 
^ wrist. 

tiard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 
aghast ; 

And at her scream from right and left the folk came running 
fast ; 

The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs. 

And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with Punic 
wares, 

And the strong smith Mursena, grasping a half-forged 
brand, 

And Vblero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand. 

All came in wrath and wonder ; for all knew that fair 
child ; 

And, as sfie passed them twice a day, all kissed their hands 
and smiled ; 

And the strong smith Mursena gave Marcus such a 
The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go. 
Yet glared he fiercely round him, and groMed in harsh, 
fell tone. 

She's mine, and I will have her : I seek but for mine own : 
She is my slave, horn in my house, and stolen away and 
sold, 

The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve hours old. 
'Twas in the sad September, the month of w'ail and fright, 
Two augurs were borne forth that morn ; the Consul died 
ere night. 

I wait on Appius Claudius, I waited on his sire : 

Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron’s 
ire I" 

So spake the varlet Marcus ; and dread and silence canie 
On all the people at the sound of the great Claiidian name. 
For then there was no Tribune to speak the word of might. 
Which makes the rich man tremble, and guards the poor 
man'sTight. 





There was bo brave Lidniiis, no honest Sextiiis then ; 

But all the citv, in great fear, obeyed the wicked Ten. . . 

Yet ere the varlet M.arciis again might seize the nmid, 

Who clung tight to Munena’s skirt, and sobbed, and 
shrieked for aid. 

Forth ttirough the throng of gazers the young Iciliiis pressed, 

And stamped his foot, mid rent his gown, and smote upon 
his breast, 

And sprang upon that column, by many a minstrel sung, 

’Whereon three mouldering helmets, three rusUiig swcirds, ,, 
are hung, 

And beckoned to the people, and In bold voice anc! dear 

Poured thick and fast the burning %vords which lyraiits 
quake to hear. 

"" Now, by your children’s cradles, now by your fathers"'^ 
graves, 

Be men to-da}^ Quirites, or be for ever slaves I ' 

For this did Servius give us laws ? For this did Lucrece 
bleed ? 

For this was the great vengeance wrought on Tarquln's 
evil seed ? 

For this did those false sons make red the axes of their 
sire ? 

For this did Scsevola’s right hand hiss in the Tuscan fire ? 

Shall the vile fox-earth awe the race that stormed the lion's 
den ? 

Shall “we, who could not brook one lord, crouch to the wicked 
Ten? 

Oh for that ancient spirit which curljcd the Senate‘’s wil ! 

Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred 
Plilll 

In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side ; 

They faced, the Marcian fury ; they tamed the Fabian 
pride: 

They. drove the fiercest Qulnctius an outcast forth from 
Rome: 

They ' sent the haughtiest Claudius with . shivered fasces 
home. 

But what their care bequeathed us our ^ .madness dung 
away : 

..All the ripe fru.!t of threescore years was .b.lighted in a day. 

Exult, ye proud Patricians I The hard-fought fight is 
o*er. 

We strove for honours — Twas In vain : for freedom — 'tis 
no more. 

No' crier to the polling summons the eager throng ; 

No"'. Tribune breathes the word ' of, might that guards the 
weak from wrong. 
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Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath your 
will. • 

Riches, and lands, and power, and state — ^ye have tneni . 
— ^keep them still. 

Still keep the holy fillets ; still keep the purple gown,^ 

The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel cmvm : 
Still press us for our cohorts, and, when the fight is doi^> 
Still fill your garners from the soil which our good sworas 
have won. , 

StiU, like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure. 
Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. 
Still let your haggard debtors bear all their fathers bore ; 
Still let your dens of torment be noisome as of yore ; ^ 

No fire when*Tiber freezes ; no air in dog-star heat ; 

And store of rods for free-born backs, and holes tor iree- 
* born feet. 

Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 
Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate. 

But, by the Shades beneath us, and by the Gods 
Add not unto your cruel hate your yet more cruel love I 
Have ye not graceful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From Consuls, and High Pontiffs, and ancient Alban kings , 
Ladies, who deign not on our paths to set their tender feet. 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wonder- 
ing street, n 

Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles benold, 
And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish 
gotd ? 

Then leave the poor Plebeian his single tie to life 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife, 

The gentle speech, the balm for all that his vexed soul 
endures 

The Mss, in which he half forgets even such a yoke as 
yours. , f 

Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast with I 
pride ; .... 

Still let the bridegroom's arms infold an unpolluted bride* 
Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame. 

That turns the coward's heart to steel, the sluggard's blood 
to flame, 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair. 
And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the 
wretched dare." 


Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 
and hide. 
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Close to. yon low dark archway, where, in a flood, 

Leaps down to the great senver the gurgling hU\:ani of 
Wood. 

Hard by, a .flesher on a block had laid lii:4 wliitlle down ; , 

Vlrg 2 D.ius caught the will tile up, and hid if in lii.s f»own. , 
And tMen Ms eyes grew- very dim, and his tiiruui began 
to swell, 

And in a hoarse, cluinged voice he? spake, ” hartvvell, sweet 
diild .! Farewell I 

Oh I how .1 loved my darling I Trioiig.|i st,ei"n I Kf,)nie|,.irne$ 
be, 

To thee, thou know'st I was not .so. Wlio co»ul:l be so to 
tiice? 

And how my darling loved me I How gliW she was to 
hear 

My .footstep on the Ihrcshfikl when I crone fmek Iasi year f 
x4nc! how she danced with pleasure In see my "civic 
crowm., 

A..nd took my sw'ord, and liiing it u|}, and brought me forth 
my gown 1 

Nowg all those things are over — yes, all thy preify ways. 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy siiaiclies of oltl lays ; 

And none will grieve when .1 go forlh, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man's bed, or wan j> upon his urn. 
The house that wnis llie happiest within the Homan walls, 
The house env,ied not the !.J:i of Capua's niarldc 
halls., 

.Now, for the brightness of thy sniiie, rniisl haf'e eternal 
gloom, 

And for the music of Ihy voice, tlu* sihmee of tiu* tomb.. 

The time is come. Sec how he points Ids eager hand this 
way 1 

See how his eyes gloat on. thy grief, like a kite's upon the 
prey I 

With all his wit, he little deems, that, spurned, betr.ayecl., 
bereft. 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. ., 

He little deems that in .his iiand I. dutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the 
slave ; 

Yea, a,nd from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage which thou knowest not, whidi thou shall , 
never know. 

T.h.en clasp m.e round the neck once more, and gi,ve me one 
more kiss ; 

And .now, mine own dear little girl, there Is no way but this.'" 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she 
died. ■ 
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Then, for a little moment, all people held their breath ; 

And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 

And in another moment brake forth from one and all 

A cry as if the Volscians were coming o'er the walk 

Some with averted faces shrieking fled home amain ; 

Some ran to call a leech ; and some ran to lift the sHim : 

Some felt her lips and little wist, if life might there be 
found ; 

And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to slancli 
the wound. 

In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched ; for never truer 
blow 

That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian 
foe. ^ 

* When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and 
sank down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner of his 
gown, 

Till, with white lips and bloodshot eyes, Virginius tottered 
nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat, and held the knife on 
high. 

'' Oh I dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain, 

By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain ; 

And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine, 

Deal you by Appius Claudius and all the Claudian line ! " 

So spake the slayer of his child, and turned, and went his 
way ; 

But first he cast one haggard glance to where the body 
lay, 

And writhed, and groaned a fearful groan, and then, with 
steadfast feet, 

Strode right across the market-place unto the Sacred 
Street. 

Then up sprang Appius Claudius : Stop him ; alive 
or dead I 

Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings 
his head." 

He looked upon his clients ; but none would work his will. 

He looked upon his lictors ; but they trembled, and stood 
still. 

And, as Virginius through the press his way in silence 
aieft. 

Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left. 

And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, 

And there ta'en horse to tell the camp what deeds are 
done in Rome, 

84— Q* 
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By tills tlie flood of people was swollen from every side, 
And streets and porches round were tilled with that o'er- 
flowing tide: 

And close around the body gatheroil a lit lie train 
Of tliem that were the nearest and (lenrvsi to the slain. 
They^hrought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress 
crown, 

And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her clown. 
The face of Appius Qmdim wore the illaudian scowi and 
sneer. 

And in the Ciaudlan note he cried, Wliat doth this rahbk 
here ? 

Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hlther^farcl 
they stray '? * 

Hoi Ilctors, dear llie .market-place, and fetdi the corpse, 
away I” •''' 

The voice of grief and fiir3? till then had not l.iecn loud ; 
Bot a deep .sullen murmur wandered among the crowd. 
Like the n,ioa.ning noise that goes before i!ie whirlwind on 
the deep, 

Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half aroused .from 
sleep* 

But' when the lictors 'at that word, tall ymmm all and 
strong, 

Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went clown into the 
throng, 

Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 
That in the Roman Forum was never such a diil 
The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pinclan f iill, f^eyond the I.atin Gate* 
But close around the body, where stood the little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 

No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers and 
black frowns, 

And breaking up of benches, and girding up of gowns* 
'Twas w^eil the lictors iiiighi not pierce to’ where the maiden 
lay. 

Else surely liad they been all twelve lorn limb from limb 
. that day. 

Right, glad they, were' to struggle back, .blood strea:m.lng 
from their heads, 

With axes all in splinters, 'md miment all in shreds. 

Then Appius Claudius gnawed Ms lip, and the Mood left 
■ his cheek ; 

.And thrice he beckoned with ,h.is hand, and thrice he stro%re 
to ■ speak; 

And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell ; 

See, .see, tho.u dog I what thou hast done ; and hide thy 
■ shame in hell I 
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Thou that wouldst make our maidens slaves must first 
^ make slaves of men. 

Tribunes ! Hurrah for Tribunes I Down with the wicked 
Ten I 

And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing 
through the air • 

Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule 
chair : 

And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling 
came ; 

For never was a Claudius yet brave against aught but 
shame. 

Though the great houses love us not, we own, to do them 

That the great houses, all save one, have borne them weil 
♦ in fight. 

Still Cains of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 

His vengeance and his mercy, live in our camp-fire songs. 
Beneath the yoke of Furius oft have Gaul and Tuscan 
bowed ; 

And Rome may bear the pride of him of whom herself is 
proud. 

But evermore a Claudian shrinks from a stricken field, 
And changes colour like a maid at sight of sword and shield. 
The Claudian triumphs all were won within the city towers ; 
The Claudian yoke was never pressed on any necks but 
ours. 

A Cossus? like a wild cat, springs ever at the face ; 

A Fabius rushes like a boar against the shouting chase ; 
But the vile Claudian litter, raging with currish spite, 

Still yelps and snaps at those who run, still runs from those 
who smite. 

So now 'twas seen of Appius. 'When stones began to fly, 
He shook, and crouched, and wrung his hands, and smote 
upon his thigh. 

Kind clients, honest lictors, stand by me in this fray I 
Must I be torn in pieces ? Home, home, the nearest way I 
Wliiie yet he spake, and looked around with a bewildered 
stare, 

Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule 
chair * 

And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the 
right, 

Arrayed themselves with swords and staves, and loins 
•girt up for fight. 

But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the 
throng, 

That scarce the train with might and main could bring 
their lord along. 
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Twelve times the crowd made at Mm : five Oiey 

seized his gown ; 

Small chance wafi his to rise again, if r.rirr 
down : 

And sharper came the pelting ; and everriiMre far 
Trll.i.incs I we will have Triaimt's : *'--*■ n \,Kli a 
louder S'well : 

And the chair tossed as tosses a hark vdili fatfeiaal sal! 

When raves the Adriatic henwilh mi fia^Uaai gafa, 

Wlieii the GalaJnian sea-raarim, a-re la I in ai spianc. 

And the great Thunder-Cape lias donned liis \tll of inky 
gloom. 

One stone hit Appius in. the iiioiillp and one in neat h the 
ear ; 

And ere he reached Mount Palalincg he swornunl willi pain 
and fear. t 

His cursed headj that he was wont tri liohi so lilgfi wiili 
pride,, 

Now, like a drunken marTs, hung down, and swayed from 
side to side ; 

And ■when Ills stout retainers had .hroiight liiin !o .Ills door, 

His face and neck were all one cake of hiili aiici dotted 
gore. ■ 

As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson he ! 

God send Rome one such, other siglif, niKl send me there 
to see I 
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It can hardly be necessary to remind any reader that 
according to the popular tradition, Romulus, after he had 
slain his grand-uncle Amulius, and restored his grandfather 
Numitor, determined to quit Alba, the hereditary domain 
of the Sylvianjprinces, and to found a new city. The Gods, 
it was added, vouchsafed the clearest signs of the favour 
|vath which they regarded the enterprise, and of the high 
destinies reserved for the young colony. 

This event was likely to be a favourite theme of the 
old Latin minstrels. They would naturally attribute the 
project of Romulus to some divine intimation of the power 
and prosperity which it was decreed that his city should 
attain. They w^ould probably introduce seers foretelling 
the victories of unborn Consuls and Dictators, and the last 
great victory would generally occupy the most conspicu- 
ous place in the prediction. There is nothing strange 
in the supposition that the poet who w^as employed to 
celebrate the first great triumph of the Romans over 
the Greeks might throw his song of exultation into this 
form. 

The occasion was one likely to excite the strongest feelings 
of national pride. A great outrage had been followed by 
a great retribution. Seven years before this time, Lucius 
Posthumius Meghlus, who sprang from one of the noblest 
houses of Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was sent 
ambassador to Tarentum, with charge to demand reparation 
for grievous injuries. The T^rentines gave him audience 
in their theatre, where he addressed them in such Greek 
as he could command, w^hich, we may well believe, was not 
exactly such as Cineas would have spoken. An exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous belonged to the Greek character; 
and closely connected with this faculty -was a strong 
propensity to flippancy and impertinence. When Post- 
bumius placed an accent wTong, his hearers burst into 
a laugh. When he remonstrated, they hooted him, and 
called him barbarian; and at length hissed him of! the 
stage as if he had been a bad actor. As the grave Roman 
retired, a buffoon who, from his constant drunkenness, 
vas nicknamed the Pint-pot, came up with gestures of tiie 
grossest indecency, and bespattered the senatorial gown 
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.with filth. Postbumlos turned rraind !u miiltitude 
,a,nd held up the gmih as If appcaiim: Ih^* tmlversa! 

law of nations. The ■sight only inrroa'^’‘*d tio* iriNult/ii^e 
the Tarentines. They rlappirl tlirlr uhd t 

shout of laughter which shook ^ the J lo ** 

Tarenra.mg*' ■ said Poslliiimios, i! vwll l.oxv not a nm^ 
blood to wash this gown.” * 

Rome, in eonseqitenre of fliR iuHtilf, v.ar aciiinst 

the Tarentines. The Taivnfines soiniif for rilirs beyond 
the Ionian Sea. Pyrrhus, king of t \u tlieir 

help with a large army; and, for tho iirhi fnm*. 
great nations of anticpiily %vrrr f.briy imuMiui 
each other* 

The fame of Greece In arms, as wll o.h in arts, Ijitu 
at the height. Half a caitury carlnr, tlio rareer li 
Alexander had exdti-d the adrdra,!iriii and t»rror lif aJi 
nations, from the Gances to the Pill as fd H* nmlrs* licwal 
houses, founded hy ^lacinbmi.in raid-uh*^, slid relgneii^at 
Antioch and Alexandria* Ilia! iforimriaii uarriors, led 
by barbarian chiefs, should win a plfrlird Pal fie against 
Greek valour guided by Grct k sticrire, smiu d as iiirredibk 
as it w’ould now seem that the Ihirinesf or the Siamese 
should, in the open plain, put In iliglit an ii|tnil mmhtf 
of the best English troops. I’ht* TanaPnir.s u t re ccinvineed 
that their countrymen were irrrsistilde in war; iind this 
conxkVum had emhohiened thrm In tieat with thr gnisscsl 
indignity one whom they reguab'd as the represriitatto 
of an inferior race. <d Uie giiicrah 11*11 living, 

Pyrrhus was indiHpufably the first . Aiiionn the Iroons 
who were trained in the Cir«a*k *iiHripIiiii% liiii PlpIrcHes 
ranked high. Ills expedition to Iriih' a liirninn poiai 
in the histoiy’’ of the %vorld. Hr fmiiid tliere a imiple wl», 
far inferior to the Athenians and ibiriiif libiiis in the fine arts, 
in the speculative selenres, and In ull tlie rrlhienientsof life, 
were the best soldiers on the face of the rarlln Tlirlr arms, 
their gradations of rank, their oriier nf b:iUli% tlicir method 
of intrenchraent, were all of Lallan origin, and had all been 
gradually brought near to perferliim. i»d by the stiiily ef 
foreign models, but by the gimtiis ami rx|icrif are of monv 
generations of great native coiniiKiiiticrs* llic iirsi words 
which broke from the king, when his priicli.scci eve had 
surveyed the Roman encampiiicfiiL W’crc fuli of iiifaiilng 
** These barbarians/^ he sakL ** have iiolhing barlnirous in 
their military arrangemealsF* lie was at iirst virlorious; 
for his own talents were supcrliir to tiinsc of Ifie cipialiis 
who were opposed to him ; and the lirinians were Ml 
prepared for the onset of the deplmiits of llic East, wlikh 
were then for the first llnie seen in Italy— moving moua- 
♦ Dion. lial. De Lcg;iyy«ifnit»* 
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tains, with long snakes for hands.* But the victories of 
the Epirotes were fiercely disputed, dearly purchased, 
and altogether unprofitable. At length, Manius Gurius 
Dentatus, who had in his first Consulship won two triumphs, 
was again placed at the head of the Roman Common- 
wealth, and sent to encounter the invaders. A grea1»battle 
was fought near Beneventum. Pyrrhus was completely 
defeated. He repassed the sea ; and the world learned, 
with amazement, that a people had been discovered, who, 
in fair fighting, were superior to the best troops that had 
been drilled on the system of Parmenio and Antlgonus. 

The conquerors had a good right to exult in their success ; 
for their glorv was all their own. They had not learned 
from their enemy how to conquer him. It was with their 
^wn national arms, and in their own national battle-array, 
that they had overcome weapons and tactics long believed 
to be invincible. The pilum and the broadsword had 
vanquished the Macedonian spear. The legion had broken 
the Macedonian phalanx. Even the elephants, wdien the 
surprise produced by their first appearance was over, could 
cause no disorder in the steady yet flexible battalions of 
Rome. 

It is said by Fioriis, and may easily be believed, that the 
triumph far surpassed in magnificence any that Rome had 
previously seen. The only spoils which Papirius Cursor 
and Fabius Maximus could exhibit were flocks and herds, 
waggons of rude structure, and heaps of spears and helmets. 
But now, for the first time, the riches of Asia and the arts 
of Greece adorned a Roman pageant. Plate, fine stuffs, 
costly furniture, rare animals, exquisite paintings and 
sculptures, formed part of the procession. At the banquet 
would be assembled a crowd of warriors and statesmen, 
among whom Manius Curius Dentatus would take the 
highest room. Gaius Fabricius Luscinus, then, after two 
Consulships and two triumphs Censor of the Common- 
wealth, would doubtless occupy a place of honour at the 
board. In situations less conspicuous probably lay some 
of those who were, a few years later, the terror of Cartilage ; 
Cams Duiiius, the founder of the maritime greatness of 
his country ; Marcus Atilius Reguius, who owed to defeat 
a renown far higher than that which he had derived from 
his victories ; and Gaius Lutatius Gatulus, %vho, while 
suffering from a grievous wound, fought the great battle 
of the Agates, and brought the fii'st Punic war to a 
triumphant close. It is impossible to recount the names of 
these eminent citizens without reflecting that they were 
all, without exception, Plebeians, and would, but for the 

* Anguimanus is the old Latin epithet for an elephant. Lucre t i us, 
ii. 538, V. 1302, 
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ever-memorable strogfile malntaioi'd In* CmjIu.n Lirinius and 
Lucius Sextius, have hren doaiiitd to lilda in 
or to waste In civil broils, the caparify j.n.i iin-r^y which 
prevailed against Pyrrhus and Ifaiidlrnr. 

On such a day we may su]5pa>e I hat fh»' pat rh‘‘ir i ntlm.mv 
asm 0 .! a Latin poet would vent itself in nif^'rated shi/igs 
of la iriumphe, siidi as were iillererl by lliTor'f 4ai a far 
less exciting occasion, and in laaists fliMse %|||(4 

Alrgil put into the nirnith of Andii'^' a '1 fu* MipiTiMritv 
of some foreign nations, and i, specially nf tht^ Cireohs* in 
the lazy arts of peace, would la* iniinitiS’d Milh diMLiinfai 
candour ; but pre-eminence in all the qnalifies which fit 
a people to subdue and govern iiumkind he dalinecl 

for tlie Romans.. » 

The following lay belongs to the latest ngi* u! !*af hi ballad- 
poetry. Nrevlus and LIvlus Aiidroiiicus prtibaLlv** 

a.mong the children whose inotlurs !u*ld fluon up io see the 
chariot of Curliis go by. 1‘he minstrel whu sang mi that 
day might possibly have liver! to read the llrsf liexaineiers 
of Ennuis, and to see the Orsi comedies of liaiitiis. HL 
poem, as might be expected, shows a iiuicli wider acqualni- 
a,iice with the geography, manners, and productions of 
remote nations, than would have been friuiul in compositions 
of the age of Camillns. Bui he troubles liirrisclf little about 
dates, and having heard travellers talk with admiraliriii of 
the Colossus of Rhcide.s, and of the siniclures and gardens 
with W'hidi the Macedonian kings of Hviiu had ciiibelllslied 
llK‘ir residence on tlie banks of the Omnb's, he ffits never 
thought of impiiring whether these thhcis enisled in the 
age of itemmius. 



THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS 


lY SUNG AT THE BANQUET IN THE CAPITOL, ON THE 
DAY WHEREON MANIUS GURIUS DENTATUS, A SECOND 
TIME CONSUL, TRIUMPHED OVER KING PYRRHUS AND 
THE TARENTINES, IN TPIE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCCLXXIX 

• I 

Now slain is King Amnlius, 

Of the great Sylvian line 
Who reigned in Alba Longa, 

On the throne of Aventine. 

Slain is the Pontiff Gamers, 

Who spake the words of doom : 

The children to the Tiber ; 

The mother to the tomb/' 

II 

In Alba's lake no fisher 
His net to-day is flinging : 

On the dark rind of Alba's oaks 
• To-day no axe is ringing : 

The yoke hangs o'er the manger : 

The scythe lies in the hay : 

Through all the Alban villages 
No work is done to-day. 

III 

And every Alban burgher 

Hath donned his whitest gown ; 

And every head in Alba 
Weareth a poplar crown ; 

And every Alban door-post 

With boughs and flowers is gay : 

For to-day the dead are living ; 

The lost are found to-day. 

IV 

• They were doomed by a bloody king : 

They were doomed by a lying priest : 

They were cast on the raging flood : ♦ 

They v^ere tracked by the raging beast : 
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Piaglng beast and raging Umd 
Alike have spared the j^rey ; 

And to-day the dead are living : 

The los^ are found to-day. 


V 

The troubled river knew tliein. 

And smoothed his yelknv 
And gently rocked the cradle 
That bore the fate of Roirie, 

The ravening she-woli knew theiii, 
And licked them o'er ami o'er, 

And gave them of her own tlerci* mill 
Rich with raw kcsh and i!r*rfa * 
Twenty winters, twciify springs, 

Since then have rolled away ; 

And to-day the dead are living : 

The lost are fourei to-day. 

VI 

Blithe It was to see the twins. 

Right goodly youths and lall, 
,I\Iarching from Alim Longa 
To their old grundsirc’s hnIL 
Along their path fresh garlands 
Are hung from tree to tree : 

Before them stride the |dpcrfk 
Piping a note of glee. 


VI f 

On the right goes Honmliis, 

With arms to Ific ell, tows red. 
And 111 his hand a broads woril, 
And on the blade a head— ' 

A head in an iron helmet, 

With horse-hair hanging down. 
A .shaggy head, a swarthy head, 
Fixed in a ghastly frown— 

The head of King Araiillus 
Of the .great Sylvian line. 

Who reigned .in i^lia Longa* 

On the throne of Avc-iiIIikv 

Tin 

On the Ml side goes Hemns, 

• With wrists and fingers red, 
And .in Ms hand a boar-spear, 
And on the point a head— 
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A wrinkled head and aged, 

With silver beard and hair. 

And holy fillets round it. 

Such as the pontiffs wear — 

The head of ancient Gamers, 

Wlio spake the words of doom : 

The children to the Tiber ; 

The mother to the tomb/^ 

IX 

Two and two behind the twins 
Their trusty comrades go, 

Fouj; and forty valiant men. 

With club, and axe, and bow. 

On each side every hamlet 
Pours forth its joyous crowd, 
Shouting lads and baying dogs 
And children laughing loud. 

And old men weeping fondly 
As Rhea's boys go by. 

And maids who shriek to see the heads, 
Yet, shrieking, press more nigh. 


X 

So they inarched along the lake ; 

They marched by fold and stall, 

®By corn-field and by vineyard, 

Unto the old man's hail. 

XI 

In the hall-gate sate Capys, 

Capys, the sightless seer ; 

From head to foot he trembled 
As Romulus drew near. 

And up stood stiff his thin white hair, 

And his blind eyes flashed fire : 

Hail ! foster child of the wondrous nurse I 
Hail I son of the wondrous sire I 

XII 

But thou — ^what dost thou here 
In the old man's peaceful hail ? 

What doth the eagle in the coop, 

The bison in the stall ? 

Our corn fills many a garner ; 

Our vines clasp many a tree ; 

Our flocks are white on many a hill, 

But these are not for thee. 
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xiir 

“ For tliee no Ireasiii’r rfr vm 
In the TBTlvsshra nilrr^’: 

For thee no shop hrlirrs pro»-i» haJr-s 
^ Across the Lih^yen Is line : 

Thou Shalt not drink frfan ;>ndw r : 

Thou siialt not re/d on : 

Ara.bia shall, not slj-'f*p !]>y lor! 

Nor Siclon tinge ihy v.owih 

XIV 

Lea%^e .gold .and myrrh n.iK.I 
Rich table and soft l.n'ri, ^ 

To tlie.ni who of mans ;h-v b, 

Whom woman's milk liatli foil. 

Thou wast not made for biere, 

For pleasure, nor for rest : 

Tlioii, that art spruna from the Wa.r-goi:r. 
And .hast tugged at tfieshe w^rhs brea.sf, 

XV 

From sunrise unto sunset 
All earth shall hear Ihv lam- : 

A glorious eity ihmi sfialt Imibl 
And name it l,jy fhy name : 

And then*, iinr|unudied throaal.i agr-.^;-., 

Like Vesta's sacred tire, 
bhali live the spirit of ilpv iuir,a:.a 
The spirit cd tfiy ~ 


KVI 

I he ox toils thrcfUgh tlif fiirr<vv, 
Obedient to the goad : 

The patient ass, up flinty |:ndlu:. 

Plods with his wearv load : 

With whine and bound the I 
His master’s whistle !iea,rs ; 

And the sheep yields tier paUmilJv 
To the liiiid dashing s.liears. 


But thy nurse will hear no mas let * 
Thy nurse, will .l>ea.r no load ; ^ 

And woe to them, that shear her. 

And woe to them thiit giKid ! ’ 

}^hen ^1 the pack, loud bayiri 
Her bloody lair suirouncis. 

She dies n silence, biting haKi, 

Amidst the dying bounds. 


Iciins, 
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XVIII 

“ Pomona loves the orchard ; 

And Liber loves the vine ; 

And Pales loves the straw-built shed 
Warm with the breath of kine ; 

And Yenus loves the whispers 
Of plighted youth and maid. 

In April's ivory moonlight 
Beneath the chestnut shade. 

XIX 

'' But thy father loves the clashing 
Of broadsword and of shield : 

He loves to drink the steam that reeks 
From the fresh battle-field ; 

He smiles a smile more dreadful 
Than his own dreadful frown, 

■\Wien he sees the thick black cloud of smoko 
Go up from the conquered town. 

XX 

And such as is tlie War-god^ 

The author of thy line, 

And such as she who suckled thee, 

Even such be thou and thine. 

Leave to the soft Campanian 
liis baths and his perfumes ; 

^-.eave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing-vats and looms : 

Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar : 

Leave to the Greek his marble Nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore. 

xxr 

Thine, Roman, is the pilum : 

Roman, the sword is thine. 

The even trench, the bristling mound, 

The legion's ordered line ; 

And thine the wkeels of triumph, 

Wliich with their laurelled train 
Move slowly up the shouting streets 
To Jove's eternal fane. 

XXII 

Beneath thy yoke the Volscian 
Shall vail his lofty brow : 

Soft Capua's curled revellers 
Before thv chairs shall bow : 
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Tlie Luciimoes of Arni.is 
Shall quake thy rods to see ; 

And the proud Sa.m.iiiie’s liearl of sfetl 
Sluill yield to only Ihete 


K^III 

“ The Gaiil sha.il efuiie 
From the laiirl of hmnv ,{n»l n: 'fd : 
Thou shall dve his fair !i:dr,'d ..iioi . 
To the raven and t!ie kite*. 


XKIV 

The Greek shall roni** ifariinst 
The eimrpieror o! the I vast 
Beside him slalks to hat I It* 

The huge earlli*shakinL^ hra*-!, 

The beast on whom I, lie caslb* 

With ali Its guards tiofh ,^4 and, 

The beast who hath between Ids eye.v 
The serpent for a hiiiiii 
FirsI march the hold Epiro|,-s, 

Wedged close with *^!!ir|d ai. I vinair; 
And the nmks rd laFc I'amitiiiii 
Are glittering in the rear. 


KXV 

*'* The ranks of false Tareiiliriii 
Like hunted sheep shot! fly : 

In vain the bold Epi rotes 
Shall round their slamlards die : 
And Apeimine's grey vtil lures 
Shall have a feast 
On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge enrlh'slmkliig tieasl.. 


■ ■ XKVt 

Hurrah I for the good weapems 
That keep the War-god’s land. 

Hurrah I for Hornets stout idliini 
■ In a stoijl Roman ImmL 
Hurrah I for Home's sliorl broadsword^ 
^ Thai Ihrmigh the lliick iirrav 
Of levelled speare and scrrircl shields .. 
Hews deep. Its .gory way. 
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XXVII 

Hurrah I for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

Hurrah I for the wan captives 
That pass in endless file. 

Ho ! bold Epirotes, whither 

Hath the Red King ta^en flight ? 

Ho I dogs of false Tarentum, 

Is not the gown washed white ? 

XXVIII 

Plurrah I for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 

Plurrah I for the rich dye of Tyre, 

And the fine web of Nile, 

The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant's wings, 

The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings. 

The urns of massy silver, 

The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-coloured tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 

The stone that breathes and struggles. 
The brass that seems to speak ; — 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 
• Have given unto the Greek. 

XXIX 

Hurrah I for Manius Curius, 

The bravest son of Rome, 

Thrice in utmost need sent forth. 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 
Weave, weave, for Manius Curius 
The third embroidered gown : 

Make ready the third lofty car. 

And twine the third green crown ; 
And yoke the steeds of Rosea 
With necks like a bended bow, 

And deck the bull, Mevania's bull. 

The bun as white as snow. 

XXX 

** Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome's brightest day. 

Who sees that long victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 
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And through the hdhjwl::;; r -.irih 
And round t hv Su ^ ‘phr.-: ! ‘ f ^ , 
Up lo the ev-frh'isUn!:! gnU k 
01 Capitoliaii JuV’e, 


f ■KK.XI 

“ Then whm'f. o'er I wo |.ri.„;S! h: 

The imxiTs td r: .Ufi'g; ; 

■\VlifTf Ihe giaarit;^ i\iF. : “ f I ; 

On hl;s *nwi Ul ---jo A -h- -Cwi ; 
Where soft C ? ri m t v.^ ri inn r: ^ i r ^ 

Beiienfh lliv hiurd : 

Where Xlie Trf.vrts p.o » o *'!»■-, P:i ^ p 
Of derk-retl rtdonnroS/'s ; 

Where hi tlie still ih * p r, 

Shelf ored from wav« ^ and Idasls, 
Brlstks the dusky fnrest 
Of igvrsa's lliroi^a'ud masts : 

Where lur-clad huiifers uaiider 
Amidst the norl!ierii iee : 

Where fhroiich flit* smiil of rnnrninudnihl 
The camel hears I In* spire ; 

Where Atlas flings his dvvkxv 
Far o'er the we^!« rn hsr-i. 

Shall he great fear tm all cPe, h|■;^r 
Ihe migidy imnia of 
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A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre I 
Now let there ise the merry sound of music and of dance. 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant 
• land of France 1 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls 
annoy. 

Hurrah I liurrah I a single field hath turned the chance 
of war, 

Hurrah I Hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oil! ho^wour hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of 
day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And AppenzeFs stout infantry, and EgmonFs Flemish 
spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 
land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his 
hand : 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's em- 
purpled flood, 

And good Coiignf s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, vrho rules the fate of war. 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navari;e. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 
Audi he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern ami 
:: high. 
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Riglit graciously he smiled on us, os rrdk.l from winfr tn 
wing, 6 M) 

Down all our line, a de,afcnmp simuf, ■* ( kid save our T 
the King ! ” ' 

“ And if my standard-bearer fnli, as f.,i! fr.ii well he niav 
For ncs-er saw I proinisi' vvt «if such a Mnrply fr;<v, ' 

Press where ye see my wliiic plnme sliin*', .'(riud-Mhp i-mi. 

of war, ' 

And be your oriflammc to-day th«' !i» lun-t of N'.(\-urre ” 


Hurrah! the foes .art movim;. if.rb *o I!'- uiiii Jt d riin 
Of Ole, and steed, and trump, and tjraii!. itiiti ruariL 
culvcrin. '« 

The fiery Duke is pricking fas! ijcmvc Sf , Aifdre’s niain 
With all the hireiing chivairy of (iu.d.h-rs and Almavne 
Now by the lips of tiiose ye los-e, fair j-'cnUrjiien of Frinep* 
Charge for the golden lilii s— upon fln nj with the iance ’ 
A thousand spurs are sirikiiig deep, a tli.ni.vujid spears’ in 

A thousand knights are pressing dusr IhIuju! the snow- 
white crest ; ' 

And ^^they burst, and on they rushed, wiiile like a guiding 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Kavarre. 

Nosv, God be praised, the <iay is ours. Mavenne hath 
turned his rein, 

D’Aumale hath cried for cpnirtir. The ITmiisff rourit is 


Their ranks are breaking like thin ebmds before a Biscay 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and fia«s and 
cloven mail. * ’ “““ 


And then we thought on vengennee. and. all along our van 
Remember St. Burthohunew,*' was passeil from man It) 

Ilian* 


But out spake gentle Henry, - Xo 1-rrat hitmn is rnv foe ■ 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let vmir brethmi go ” 
Oh ! w^s there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the .sol-lier of Xavairf? 


Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France 

But we of the religion have home us best in fight • * 

Our owMraf *'•** ‘■wnet 'white. 

Our owiftrat Maximilian the rornct svhite hath ta’en, 

TSaine * ** 
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Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may 

know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 
His church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho I maidens of Vienna ; Ho I matrons of Lucerne ; 

■\Veep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho I Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men’s s(tuis. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 

* bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ivard 
to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

1824. 
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Att,enp, all je wlm lisl to Ida-'IT oi:r ij*4i|p fCnf^laiicI’s 



Wlien that iireat InvinrF hrr hon* In vain * 

The richest spalis of ^lexini. trie hearts cil Spain. 

It Avas ahoul the lovely of a Hinmm day, 

There came a gallant inereliaiit-slilp full sail to llynioulli 
Bay ; 

Her crcAV had seen CasllltAS lalmrk Ih/fB licymid Aiirigny^s 
Isle. 

At earliest tAvilight, on the v. r\« v hv Id-ha iim many a mile. 

At sunrise she esenped tie h' asmu f.y fh^rs t v|iedai grace; 

And the tail Plnlm till flu* unon, h.ul tn-M her rinse In chase. 

hortinvith a guard ut eVi-ry gun ava^- pluef d aloiu: tlic wall ; 

The beacon bla/.ed upon the iodI dI IM U'riinihr'sf.dfy hail ; 

Many a light llshiug b;nk | u! “u! fti | ry along ilic 
foasl. 

And Willi loose rein ami M-'ody spur rude iiihiiii.1 many a 
post. 

Willi ids while liair iinhinjiiiirth llir stemi edd slicrli! comes ; 

Behind Idiii inarcli llic hall-jrrdiers ; hefyre Iiliii semnd the 
drums; 

His yernnen nniiiii ihe niarket' cross make clear' an ample 
space; 

For there bchcn’cs him to set up the standard of I ler Grace. 

And hatighllly the tniiii|Kis pral, and gaily dance the bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the mya! M:i/an swells. 

Look hOAv the Lion of the mu lifts up hh andciit crown, 

And,wndernealli his deadly paw treads the gay liHcs down. 

So stalked lie vchm he turned tu lliglsf, em that famed 
Picard field; 

Bohemia's pluiiie, ' mid GciimPs bow, and Chehiir’''& eagle 

shield. 

So glare! he when at Agliiemirl in Avratli hr timml to bay, 

And crashed anci torn beiiealli liis daws the princely 
hunters lay* ' ■ 

.. mu'. 
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Ho I strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight : ho I scatter 
flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho I gallants, draw your 
blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her 
wide ; ^ 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy 
fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroti 
of gold; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall 
be. • 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 

• ^ ..Bay, ■ ' 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the daj^ ; 

bor swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame 
spread. 

High on St. Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy 
Head. 


Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire. 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 
of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves * 
ihe^ rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's sunless 
ca^es : 

O er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the flerv 
herald flew ; 

He shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 

Right the bells all night rang out from 

And day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

The se^Wnel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 

And saw o^eriianging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red 

Then note and cannon’s roar the death-like sflence 

^d with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke 
At all her Stately gates arose the answering flrS-' 

At oncft the wild alarum clashed from all her reelin^snires’* 

^chJerf of Thames sent back'a louder 



